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Compensation for sickness in Rhode Island. 


The Rhode Island Cash Sickness Compensation Act went into effect May 10, 
1942, and payment of benefits began in April 1943. Benefits (calculated on 
workers’ earnings up to $1,800 during a base period) range to a maximum of 
$364.50, within a period of 21 weeks. The workers covered (260,000 to 285,000) 
make up some 90 percent of the working — of the State. In the first 
year of O tions, 32,624 claimants (14,239 men and 18,385 women) collected 
$3,881,162 in benefits, 55 percent going to women and 79 percent to workers in 
manufacturing. The program is financed by a 1-percent deduction from workers’ 
wages and is administered by the Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation 
Board of three members, representing the public, industry, and labor. Data on 
operations under the act and suggestions for improvement of the system, advanced 
from various sources, are given in the article on page 225. 


Public employment and pay rolls in the United States, 1929-39, and post- 


war implications. 

Public employment of all kinds increased 30 percent and average monthly 
pay rolls increased 28 percent between 1929 and 1939. Federal and State govern- 
ments grew much more rapidly than county, city, and other local governments. 
The latter, however, continued to comprise the greater part of the total—6l 
percent of employment and 56 percent of pay roll in 1939. While the upward 
trend in State and local activity was evident in all parts of the country, the sharp- 
est growth occurred in the Southern and Pacific States. The general rising trend 
evident over the period will probably be resumed in the post-war years. Although 
present Federal operations will necessarily decrease as war needs disappear, they 
are unlikely to drop to 1939 levels. On the other hand, State and local govern- 
ment operations may be expected to expand as labor and materials become 
available. Page 243. 


Probable volume of post-war construction. 


An average construction volume of almost 11 billion dollars annually in terms 
of 1940 building costs, is expected ae the 5 years following defeat of Japan, if 
certain assumed conditions are met. The volume will probably. be somewhat 
under 8 billion dollars during the first year, and about 12 billion dollars durin 
the fourth and fifth years. Almost three-fourths of this will be privately finan 
and about half of the private work will consist of residential building—principally 
detached houses built for sale. An ave volume of 900,000 new dwelling 
units per year is expected, 850,000 of which will be privately financed. Com- 
mercial building seems likely to approach its pre-depression scale, but will consist 
less of new construction than of modernization and alterations. The largest 
element of public construction will be highways, roads, and streets, including 
related work such as bridges and grade separations. Page 261. 


Employment opportunities for Diesel-engine mechanics. 

The post-war demand for mechanics to service Diesel engines can be adequately 
tT from the relatively large number of experienced engine mechanics who 
will be available. As a result, the value of Diesel training for persons without 
mechanical rience is definitely limited, even though the utilization of Diesel 
engines is likely to increase. These are the conclusions reached in an analysis 
of the post-war labor market for Diesel mechanics. Factors affecting the em- 
ployment opportunities for Diesel mechanics are described in the article on page 276. 
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Paid-vacation provisions in union agreements, November 1944. 

About 85 percent (11% million) of all workers under union agreement are covered 
by paid-vacation clauses. For manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
the proportion is 90 and 75 percent, respectively. In manufacturing industries 
the majority (56 percent) of the workers under paid-vacation clauses are eligi}|. 
for 2 weeks’ vacation after specified service requirements, although about 4 
third of the workers are eligible for a maximum of only 1 week’s vacation. The. 
most common type of vacation plan is that providing 1 week’s vacation after | 
year of service and 2 weeks after 5 years. Vacation pay is most often based on g 
40-hour workweek. Page 299. 


Industrial injuries to women workers. 

The greatly increased employment of women since the beginning of the war has 
been accompanied by a sharp rise in industrial accidents involving them. Avail- 
able data, however, indicate that in general women work as safely as men or even 
more safely. Their employment, furthermore, entails no great problem from the 
safety point of view. age 311. 


Eleventh National Conference on Labor Legislation. 


The Eleventh National Conference on Labor Legislation was held in Washing- 
ton on December 12, 13, and 14. At this conference delegates from 36 States. 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia considered State labor problems and recom- 
mended the adoption by States of legislation which would assist in orderly recon- 
version to peacetime production after the war. Specific recommendations were 
made concerning (1) strengthening of State labor departments, (2) migratory 
labor, (3) safety and health and workmen’s compensation, (4) wages, hours, and 
industrial homework, (5) industrial relations, and (6) child labor and youth em- 
ployment. Page 330. 


Wages in petroleum drilling and production in the Southwest, April 1944. 


Male workers employed by companies engaged in oil-well drilling and crude- 
petroleum production were earning an average of $1.07 per hour in April 1944, or 
5 cents an hour above the average of 1943. Ten percent of the men had average 
hourly earnings of $1.25 or more. Page 345. 


Union wage rates of city streetcar and bus operators, July 1, 1944. 


Union wage rates of streetcar and bus operators averaged 92.3 cents per hour in 
69 cities oan tis 1, 1944—an increase of eight-tenths of 1 percent over July 1, 1943. 
About two-thirds of the union members were covered by agreements limiting 
straight-time daily or weekly hours. The usual overtime rate was time and a balf. 
All the union operators had annual paid vacations, usually of 1 or 2 weeks, with 
varying service requirements. Page 369. 


Trends in urban wage rates, April-October 1944. - 


Between April and October 1944, wage rates of urban factory workers rose 2.2 
percent; those of urban workers in nonmanufacturing industries increased 4.! 
percent. As compared with April 1943 these rates increased 8.1 and 13.8 percent, 


respectively. Page 379. 
Trend of prices in 1944. 


Prices rose less in 1944 than in any year since the war began. The cost o/ 
living rose 2 percent and wholesale prices 1% percent. This relative stability was 
especially remarkable in view of the intense economic pressures growing directly 
out of the war effort. Although the Nation in general was well fed and well 
clothed, many items of textiles, foods, and other consumer goods were scarce. 
The accelerated war production program also intensified the scarcity of several 
basic materials at the end of the year. An analysis of the demand and supply 
situation and a discussion of the course of prices in 1944 is given in the article on 


page 389. 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ' 
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Compensation for Sickness in Rhode Island’ 


Summary 


THE Rhode Island law providing for cash benefits to workers un- 
able to orm their duties, because of illness, was passed in the 
spring of 1942 and became effective on May 10 of that year. The 
payment of benefits began in April of the following year. From 
260,000 to 285,000 workers are covered by the plan, or about 90 per- 
cent of the working population of the State. - The plan is adminis- 
tered by the Unemployment Compensation Board of Rhode Island. 

The system is financed entirely by the proceeds of a 1-percent tax 
dedueted from workers’ wages. Benefits are payable for not to ex- 
ceed 21 weeks in any year. They are based upon the worker’s earn- 
ings during a period immediately preceding the year in which pay- 
ments are claimed, and may range from $34 in 1 year, based on 
earnings of $100, to $364.50, based on earnings of $1,800 or more. 

During the first year of operations (April 1, 1943—March 31, 1944) 
$3,881,162 was paid out in benefits to 32,624 claimants, 45 percent 
of this sum going to 14,239 males and 55 percent to 18,385 females. 
Workers in manufacturing industries received 79 percent of the total 
sum and workers in textile mills alone received 42 percent of the total. 
More than half of the female claimants were 34 years old or under, 
about half of the male claimants 48 years old or under. Ninety-six 
percent of all claimants were residents of Rhode Island. 

Between the date of the act’s effectiveness (May 10, 1942) and the 
end of October 1944, wage deductions and interest thereon had pro- 
vided a fund of $10,213,128. Net benefit. payments totaled $3,774,310 
during the first year of operations. This expenditure together with 
administrative and other expenses reduced the balance in the fund 
to $3,510,177 when the second year opened in April 1944. Partially 
because of relaxations in requirements (under amendments to the 
act), expenditures increased in relation to income and in the 7 months 
ending in October 1944 exceeded income by over $600,000 and the 
balance was reduced to $2,758,685. 

The meagerness of this amount and experience in administering the 
act has caused the Board to request reforms to eliminate double- 
benefit payments (such as both sickness benefits and workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents), to narrow the definition of 
sickness, and in general to tighten up the act. Experience with the 
program has also caused the covered employees to resort to its bene- 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by Helen I. Cowan. 
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fits more and more and to work for amendments to broaden its cover. 
age. Auditors have twice recommended reforms designed to preserve 
the solvency of the fund. The future of the experiment thus appears 
to rest upon the ability of the two groups to arrive at a compromise 
workable for themselves and the act. 

When the General Assembly of Rhode Island passed the Cash 
Sickness Compensation Act, discussion of similar action was under 
way in some 10 other States. In the autumn of 1944, two and , 
half years later, when the Board administering the system released g 
report on its first year’s operations, Rhode Island was still the only 
State in the Union with such a system. Although further State legis. 
lation has been lacking, proposals for much-widened coverage of the 
Federal social security system, embodying also the inclusion of 
benefits for sickness, make the experience under the Rhode Island 
law of especial interest at this time. For this reason the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics here presents data on operations during the law’s 
life of nearly 2 years, obtained from the records of the Rhode Island 
Unemployment Compensation Board. 


The Cash Sickness Compensation Act and Its Provisions 


The first compulsory State sickness-insurance law in the United 
States was enacted by the Government of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations in the spring of 1942. At that time, the State Unem- 
oa baw Compensation Act was 6 years old, employment in the 

tate was at a high level, and the reserves in the unemployment- 
compensation fund (which exceeded $55,000,000 by 1944) were 
growing. This fund was being fed from employer and employee 
contributions, the latter at the rate of 1% percent on wages up to 
$3,000. Public discussion regarding the advisability of eliminating 
the employees’ contribution offered an opportunity for diverting part 
of the workers’ contributions and for providing two insurance programs 
for the cost of one. A cash sickness-compensation measure was 
accordingly introduced in the State Senate on March 18, 1942, was 
mee on April 23, and was signed by the Governor on April 29, 1942. 

he act went into effect on May 10. 

The act established a close relationship between the State unemploy- 
ment and cash-sickness compensation systems. Both had the same 
coverage, i. e., workers in establishments employing 4 or more persons 
in each of 20 different weeks in a calendar year, and both excepted 
workers in agriculture, domestic, State, and Federal service, and in 
certain charitable and educational institutions. Both acts stipulated 
the same fiscal year, the same benefit rate, and the same employment 
requirement for benefit eligibility. The Unemployment Compensation 
Board was given the added duty of administering the sickness-com- 
pensation system. This board consists cf three members, one eacli 
representing the public, industry, and labor, appointed by the Governor 
(with Senate approval) for 6-year terms, no more than two of whom 
may be of the same political party. 

o basic features of the sickness-compensation act were very s00D 
changed by amendment. Originally, benefits were defined as ‘com- 
pensation for * * * wage losses” resulting from ‘“unemploymen' 
caused by sickness.”” An amendment of April 28, 1943 (28 days after 
benefit payments began) eliminated the ‘‘wage loss’ principle and 
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permitted the worker to collect sickness compensation while drawing 
other payments (such as wages or salaries pai by the employer during 
sickness). At the same time, the definition of ‘“‘sickness’’ was changed. 
Under the original definition, in order to receive benefit a worker had 
to show that he was “unable to perform any services for wages’’; 
this condition was relaxed to permit payments to a worker ‘‘when 
such sickness prevents him from being able to perform his regular 
services.” 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Funds for the sickness benefits were obtained by deflecting from 
the unemployment-compensation fund 1 percent from the 1%-percent 
tax on workers’ wages up to $3,000 in any calendar year; in other 
words, the sickness-compensation program is financed from workers’ 
contributions alone. 


BENEFITS PROVIDED 


Rate of benefit—The amount of benefit payments or credits which an 
eligible worker may obtain depends on the amount of wages earned 
during a 12-month base period immediately preceding the benefit 
year in which payments are claimed. The smallest total benefit pay- 
ment in 1 year is $34.00 on aggregate wages of $100.00 and the 
largest is $364.50 on wages of $1,800.00 or more. Total benefit credits 
are scaled on base-period earnings, and increase with each rise of 
$25.00 in such earnings. For reasons of economy of space the scales 
given in the law are combined, in table 1, into $100.00 rises. 


Tasie 1.—Wages, Benefit Credits, and Benefit Rates Under Rhode Island Cash Sickness 
Compensation Act 





Weekly 


Total benefit 
Total wages earned in base period credits Highest wages earned in quarter | profit rate 





s 


$34. 00- $45. 25 
$48. 75- $64. 75 
$70. 25— $87. 25 
$90. 50-$104. 25 
$109. 75-$121. 00 
$124. 00-$139. 25 
$144. 25-$159. 50 
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Normally, benefit is paid voy at a rate determined by the highest 


wages earned in one quarter of the base period of 1 year. The rate, 
of $6.75, for example, is paid if the highest quarterly wages were be- 
tween $25.00 and $54.99. No eligible individual may receive more 
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than $364.50 in total payments nor benefits for more than 21 weeks 
in any one year, under the | scales established. 

Procedure for obtaining benefits ——Claims for benefit payments are 
made on forms obtainable from the U. S. Employment Service and 
other designated offices in Rhode Island. Statements describing the 
worker, his employment, and illness must be filled in by the worker; 
and his physician and mailed to the Unemployment Compensation 
Board within 3 days from the date of the statements. These claim 
forms are inspected by a claims examiner who determines their valid- 
ity and notifies the applicant. Appeals against such decisions may 
be made within 7 days. ; 

The act provides for a waiting period of 1 week before payments 
may begin. The Board has interpreted ‘week’ as meaning a calen- 
dar week. If the illness lasts beyond the first week of benefit, the 
beneficiary and his physician must file at designated imtervals an 
additional statement on forms supplied by mail by the Board. 

The right to require a benefit claimant to submit to “a reasonable 
examination or examinations for the purpose of determining his physi- 
cal or mental condition,” such examination “to be conducted by an 
expert or experts,’’ was conferred on the Board by the original act. 
During the first year of operations the Board began the practice of 
calling in for examination, by general medical practitioners appointed 
by the Board, certain claimants whose application forms had been 
questioned by the examiner. In the first 8 months of the second year 
of operations, 12,599 applicants were examined, an average of 1,575 
monthly. Detailed data on results of examination are not available, 
but it was reported that 30 percent of all applicants for benefits who 
were requested to appear for examination by Board doctors failed to 
appear, and 40 to 50 percent of the 70 percent who appeared and were 
examined were refused further benefit payments. 


Workers Covered by the Act 


The State of Rhode Island is geographically compact and highly 
industrialized. Ninety-two percent of its population of 713,346 was 
listed as urban in the census of 1940; the population of Providence 
was 253,504 and that of the entire metropolitan district of Providence 
(including 22,071 persons in Massachusetts) was 711,500. Both 
industrial management and labor force are experienced and well 
organized. It is estimated that as many as a third of all workers 
covered by the act are members of labor organizations. 

By the spring of 1943, when benefit payments began, the textile, 
iron and steel, transportation-equipment, and several other manufac- 
turing industries were at their peak of expansion under war contracts. 

As already noted, the act applies to all workers in establishments 
employing 4 or more persons, excepting those in agricultural, domestic, 
sal: Governmental services and employees of charitable and educational 
institutions. Employers make quarterly reports of employment. 
showing the number of workers employed as of the fifteenth of each 
month. The actual number of workers covéred by the system would 
be considerably larger, as the employers’ reports would not include 
workers who were shifting to other employment or who for other 
reasons were not on any pay roll as of the reporting date. One esti- 
mate places the number of workers covered by the system in the year 
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1943-44 at from 260,000 to 285,000. From 1940 to July 1943, the 
Rhode Island population increased by 5.2 percent, to a total of 750,688. 
Though the cash sickness-insurance system covers only workers 
themselves and not families, as in some countries, more than one- 
third of the total population and possibly some 90 percent of the work- 
ing population of the State have a stake in the program. 

The number of workers reported as covered is indicated by industry 
groups in table 2 for April 1943 and March 1944, the first and last 
months of the first year of operations under the Cash Sickness Com- 
pensation Act, and for the months of lowest and highest coverage 
during the year ending in March 1944. 


TaBLE 2.—Reported Employment under Rhode Island Cash Sickness Compensation Act 
in April 1943, March 1944, and Months of Lowest and Highest Coverage in 1943-44 
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By far the largest part (66.5 percent) of the 253,983 workers re- 
ported and shown above as covered in April 1943 were in manufactur- 
ing. Of these factory workers, about two-fifths were in textile mills, 
about a ninth were in machine plants (except electrical machinery), 
and about an eleventh were employed in the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment (boats, etc.). The second largest up (14.3 
percent of all) was in wholesale and retail trade, and the third largest 
group (7.2 percent) was in construction. 

In March 1944, at the end of the first year of operation under the 
Cash Sickness Compensation Act, employers reported only 231,748 
workers employed, a decrease of 8.8 percent during the year. Five of 
the 15 groups listed in table 2 had reached their peak of employment in 
April 1943. Eight others had reached their peak between May and 
December 1943 and only two (rubber products and transportation 
ee showed greater employment in 1944 than in 1943. _ 

_ The monthly report on employment, pay rolls, and average earnings 
in manufactures issued by the Rhode Island Department of Labor for 
March 1944 indicates the same trend, showing a decline of 9.9 percent 
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in employment in the same year. The report of October 1944 
given in table 3, shows a greater decline in total employment an 
pay rolls, but a rise in average earnings in the year since October 1943 


TaBLe 3.—Employment, Pay Roll, and Average Earnings in Manufacturing in Rhod 
Island in October 1944, and Percent of Change from September 1944 and October 1943: 


_— 
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1 This survey covers over 75 percent of the total number of wage earners employed in all manufacturing 
industries in Rhode Island, according to the most recent survey of the U. 8S. Census of Manufactures. 


The ratio of women to men workers has been high in Rhode Island. 
According to one official State 1ecord,? about 38 percent of the workers 
in manufacturing in October 1939 were women; by October 1943 the 
proportion had risen to about 41 percent.’ For various industries the 
proportions were even higher. Thus, in the textile industry the pro- 
portion of women in the labor force rose from 46 percent in October 
1939 to 51 percent in October 1943. In the manufacture of jewelry, 
an important industry in Rhode Island, almost half of the 14,41( 
employed in October 1939 were women; in 1943 about three-fifths o/ 
the 10,342 employed were women. 


Operations Under the Act 
CLAIMANTS AND BENEFITS 


When benefit payments began, in April 1943, employment among 
workers covered by the act was at its height for the year—253,983. 
In that month, 4,763 persons applied for sick benefit and served the 
waiting period of 1 week required before payments begin. Excepi 
for June 1943, when waiting-period claimants numbered 6,472, the 
record of that first month was not exceeded until April 1944, when 
the number rose to 5,178. In both years waiting-period claimant: 
were most numerous in the months of April, May, June, July, ané 


August. Z 
2 Rhode Island Department of Labor, Industrial Inspection Division. a 
3 The ratio of women workers to men workers in the whole United States, as shown by data ofthe U > 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for October of the same years, was 26 and 32 percent (Bureau’s press reles* 
LS-45-1334, dated Nov. 9, 1944). 
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An examination of the figures given in table 4, showing the amount 
of benefit payments and the checks issued monthly, reveals this 
preponderance of benefit recipients in the spring and summer. The 
number of checks issued monthly, however, represents neither the 
exact number of individual recipients (since the same individual may 
receive 4 or 5 weekly checks in 1 month) nor the number of full 
weekly checks (since adjustments must sometimes occur in amounts 
of payment). The number of checks issued weekly comes somewhet 
closer to representing the number of individuals benefiting from the 
sickness-compensation system, because the normal payment is one 
check per week per person. The range per month of the number 
of weekly payments is given in column 4 of table 4. 


Tasie 4.—Claimants and Amount of Benefit Pa Under Rhode Island Cash Sick- 


ness Compensation Act, 


ryments 
Months, April 1943—November 1944 
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! Data not available. 


Except in the month in which benefits began (April 1943), the 
smallest number of claimants receiving checks per week during the 
year April 1943—March 1944, was 3,124, with benehit payments amount- 
ing to $49,979; the largest number was 6,351, with payments of 
$101,222. In the second year of operations up to Scaler 1944, the 
smallest number of claimants receiving checks per week was 4,127, 
with payments of $66,350 and the largest number was 8,699 with 
payments of $144,143. 

1944 as in 1943, more checks were issued and more money paid in 
benefits in June than in any other month. In the first year August 
ranked second for number of checks and size of payments, in the 
second year May ranked second. All-time highs for both checks and 
payments were recorded in May and June 1944—checks totaling 
anaes pad 37,954, respectively, and payments $598,691 and $629,753, 
res vely. j 

Tpeanerions for this weight of claims in spring and summer include 
the “let-down feeliag” that follows winter weather, the desire for a 
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vacation rest, and the fact that credits for benefits earned in the 
preceding year (on the scale presented in table 1) fall due at the open- 
ing of the new benefit year in April. .This last explanation is sup. 
ported by an examination of the figures shown for individuals exhaust- 
ing credits. Thus, the number oF aiatcnacin exhausting their benefit 
credits monthly rose from 172 in May 1943 to 1,269 in July 1943, and 
in 1944 they rose from 522 in May to 1,846 in August. As credits 
expired, the totals of benefit checks and payments dropped. 

Another factor contributing to the decline may have been the policy 
of medical examination by doctors employed by the Board under 
powers granted in the act. Figures for examinations in the first year 
of operations are not available, for the medical system instituted by 
the Board developed gradually during that year. During the second 
year, Board doctors examined 905 persons claiming or receiving bene- 
fits in May and 1,638, 2,315, and 1,760 in June, July, and August, 
respectively. Checks issued dropped by 6,459 in July and did not 
rise in A t as they had in the same month of 1943. 

Throughout the first 7 months of the second year of operations, the 
number of waiting-period claimants (except for June and July) and 
checks issued, as well as the amount of payments made, exceeded 
corresponding figures for the first year. The excess of claimants was 
796 (2.8 percent), of checks issued 65,986 (46.6 percent), and of pay- 
ments $1,192,358 (53.0 percent). For the first 7 months of the second 
year, the number of waiting-period claimants was 28,928, or only 
14,272 less than the total for the entire first year of operations and the 
amount of benefit payments was $3,441,896 or $332,415 less than the 
total for the first year. 

Though this growth in the use of the State system of sickness com- 
pensation was natural, it has raised questions regarding the type of 
sickness for which the State-administered fund and the 1-percent 
employee contribution can assume liability. 


DURATION OF BENEFITS 


Benefit payments may continue for any period ranging from 1 to 21 
weeks, depending upon the claimant’s credits. If it is assumed that 
from 260,000 to 285,000 workers were covered by the act, then more 
than 1 in every 8 covered workers received cash benefits in the first 
year of the system’s operations (table 5). The average length of 
such payments for the 32,624 recipients was about 7 weeks; for the 
14,239 men the average was about 6 weeks, and for the 18,385 women 
about 7 weeks. Since the first week of illness constitutes an unpaid 
waiting period, these averages should be raised by 1 week in order to 
— the average length of illness in cases for which benefits were 
paid. 

In analyzing length of illness in this fashion, it should be remem- 
bered that a claimant’s benefit credits may expire before (or after) 
his illness ends, and the Board has no record as to the actual end of 
the illness. Approximately 40 percent of the women and 20 percent 
of the men austed all their credits. Only 717 beneficiaries (669 
men and 52 women) had earnings sufficient to build up credits for the 
maximum period of 21 weeks. For 10 percent of the persons who 
exhausted their credits and for 3 percent of all claimants, the credits 
expired at the end of 5 weeks; and at the end of 10 weeks, the re- 
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spective percentages were 43 and 13. More than half of the 7,289 
women who exhausted their credits in the first year of operations of 
the act did so within 11 weeks, whereas half of the 2,834 men had 
credits which lasted into the thirteenth week of their illness. 


Taste 5.—Claims Paid and Total and Average Benefit P. , Under Cash Sickness 
‘S18 Compensation Act, April 1943-Marck 1944, by Benefit Period and Sex 




































































Number of claim- 
vt, oy * hp ants exhausting Amount of payments Average payment 
Duration credits 
of benefits 
Fe- Fe- To fe- To (To fe- 
Total..-..- 18, 385 $1, 744, 743/$2, 136,419 $119) $123) $116 
1 week__--- 81 28, 17 15 
2 weeks 1, 288 52, 34 30 
3 weeks 1,1 69, 52 46 
4 weeks 1, 96, 69 61 
5 weeks... 1, 573 92, 79 65 
6 weeks... 1,743 113, 100) 86 
7 weeks_... 1, 21 99, 118 102 
8 weeks 1, 110, 137 119 
9 weeks_ 1, 102 93, 155 134 
10 weeks 1, 056 102, 173 150 
11 weeks... 947 79, 191 164 
12 weeks 934 87, 210 185 
13 weeks 91 75, 226, 202 
14 weeks 1, 06 80, 240 218 
15 weeks- _- 554 64, 259| 228 
16 weeks 287 64, 280 267 
17 weeks 145 56, 300 292 
18 weeks 105 47, 316 304 
19 weeks 53 46, 336 331. 
20 weeks. _- 31 41, 353 350 
21 weeks_.. 52 243, 365 361 

























The average benefit payment for the 32,624 claimants was $119— 
for the men $123 and for the women $116. Though women consti- 
tuted 56.4 percent of all claimants and received 55.0 percent of all 
benefit payments, their average benefit was necessarily less than that 
€ the men because their benefit rate, being calculated on earnings, was 
ower. 

The largest group of claimants (10.4 percent of all), consisting of 
1,393 men and 1,990 women, received payments for 4 weeks. The 
second largest group (8.8 percent)—1,125 men and 1,743 women— 
received payments for 6 weeks. The third largest group(8.6 percent)— 
1,524 men and 1,288 women—received payment for only 2 weeks. 

Total payments were greatest, however, in the case of the group 
receiving benefits for 14 weeks; the 1,398 claimants in this group 
received $312,176. About three-fourths of these recipients were 
women. The average on grog for the men in the group was $240, 
for the women $218. In the next largest payment group, that for 
8 weeks, the proportion of women was about 63 percent and the 
average payments were $137 and $119, respectively. In the third 
payment group, consisting of 2,868 persons who received $262,122 in 
6 weeks, the proportion of men rose to almost 40 percent. The fourth 
largest ee eta went to the 717 serious or chronic cases (665 males 

52 females) who drew benefits for the maximum period of 21 weeks. 
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AGE OF BENEFIT RECIPIENTS 


Workers who received benefits from the Rhode Island sickness. 
compensation program in the year ending on March 31, 1944, ranged 
in age from 15 to 89 years (table 6). One girl of 15 collected $165 in 
11 payments and 3 men aged 87, 88, and 89 years collected $169, $36. 
and $90, respectively, in periods of 14, 2, and 5 weeks. The larges; 
amount collected by any age group was $77,487, paid to 598 women 
25 years of age; the largest amount collected by any male group 
($49,972) went to 353 men 57 years of age. The largest group of any 
one age recorded was made up of 635 women 21 years old; the largest 
male group consisted of 376 men 48 years old. 

Slightly more than half of all male claimants were 48 years of age or 
under, whereas about half of the female claimants were 34 years or less. 
Beginning with a high of 635 at 21 years of age, the numbers of women 
receiving benefits dropped from 314 to 230 between the ages of 50 and 
53 and continued to fall, reaching 108 at 60 years of age, 15, at 70, and 
1 at 79. The number of men working at any one age, who collected 
benefit, did not drop to approximately 108 until 71 years of age, and 
there were 11 in the 80-year group. Twelve women 75 years of age 
and over collected benefits, whereas 157 men of that age received 
benefits. 

The preponderance of women in the lower age groups may or may 
not reflect the ages of women employed in Rhode Island. No age 
record is available for the whole labor force, but the report is prevalent 
that the State has many “older women” working. If that be true, it is 
possible that the excess of women claimants in the lower age groups 
results mainly from pregnancy cases which numbered some 4,()()(); 
the high rate of such cases is a wartime development and may not 
represent a permanent trend. 


Taiz 6.—Age Distribution of Claimants Under Rhode Island Cash Sickness Compen- 
sation Act, April 1943- March 1944, by Amount of Benefit and Sex 





Number of claimants Amount of benefits paid 





Female Total To males | To females 
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TasLe 6.—Age Distribution of Claimants Under Rhode Island Cash Sickness 
sation Act, April 1943—March 1944, by Amount of Benefit and Sex—Continu 
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NUMBERS OF CLAIMANTS IN THE VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 


Factory workers, who in March 1944 constituted 68.9 percent of the 
total workers reported by employers under the system (table 2), 
formed 78.6 percent of all claimants for benefits, received 78.5 percent 
of all benefit payments (table 7), and were the industrial group 
benefiting most. 

The second and third largest groups profiting from the program 
were found in construction and wholesale and retail trade with 5.6 and 
6.7 percent, respectively, of all claimants and 6.7 and 6.1 percent, 
respectively, of all payments (table 7). Women formed 57.3 percent 
of the latter group and received 3.3 percent of all payments. 

Textile workers, who formed 49.8 percent of the manufacturing 
workers and 39.1 percent of all claimants, collected more than their 
per capita quota of payments—52.9 percent of the payments to 


627015452 
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manufacturing workers and 41.5 percent of all payments. Thus 
whereas 1 in every 8 workers covered by the act drew upon the benefit 
fund, 1 in every 5 textile workers collected benefits. Women made up 
72.5 percent of the 12,761 claimants from textile plants and received 
72.8 percent of the $1,610,587 paid to textile workers and 30.2 percent 
of all payments to workers. This was at a relatively higher rate than 
the incidence of women in the textile industry (51.2 percent), as shown 
by an official State report. Women textile workers also received 
30.4 percent of all weekly payments. On the other hand, they ac. 
counted for 34.9 percent of all claimants who exhausted their credits 
and, since they did not receive an undue proportion of weekly pay- 
ments, apparently they had fewer than the average number of credits 
upon which to draw. 

Somewhat the same generalization may be made about women 
claimants in all branches of manufacturing for, though they rep- 
resented only 47.8 percent of all claimants and received 49.6 percent 
of the number of all weekly payments, they accounted for 60.8 percent 
of all claimants who exhausted their benefit credits. Men in manu- 
facturing, on the other hand, made up 30.8 percent of all claimants 
but received only 28.7 percent of all weekly payments and accounted 
for only 18.5 percent of those who exhausted their credits. Male 
workers in manufacturing, it would appear, were ill less frequently 
than women and had more credits to expend. 


Tasie 7.—Claimants and Benefits Paid Under Rhode Island Cash Sickness Compensa- 
tion Act, April 1943—March 1944, by Industry and Sex 
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The lowest percentage of women in any manufact group was 
found among claimants in transportation equipment in which women 
accounted for 18.0 percent of the workers and for 16.5 percent of the 
benefit payments received by that group. The proportion of women 
was second lowest in the manufacture of machinery (31.2 percent). in 
which the percentage of benefit payments received was 28.4. 


ILLNESSES FOR WHICH BENEFITS WERE PAID 


The largest single amount of benefits was paid to 4,310 women 
workers for illnesses connected with pregnancy and related conditions 
(table 8). The largest group of claimants (5,259, consisting of 3,750 
men and 1,509 women) were those suffering from acute poisoning and 
injuries—possibly related to the conditions usually covered by work- 
men’s compensation. These collected the second largest amount 
paid to any one group. The two next heaviest drains on the sickness- 
compensation fund were caused by diseases of the digestive system 
and diseases of the circulatory system. 


TaBLe 8.—Distribution of Claimants and ane Under Rhode Island Cash Sickness 
Compensation Act, April 1943-March 1944, by Type of Illness and Sex 
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Aside from acute poisonings and injuries and diseases of bones and 
organs of movement for men, and !pregnancy and genito-urinary dis. 
orders for women, the outstanding diseases in number of cases were the 
same for men as for women, namely, diseases of the respiratory, diges- 
tive, circulatory, and nervous systems. Thenumbers of men and women 
suffering from diseases of the respiratory and circulatory system did 
not differ greatly, although even under war conditions the number of 
men employed in the State still exceeds the number of women. In 
cases of nervous and mental disorders, however, the proportion of 
male to female claimants was approximately 3 to 5, and in that of 
digestive troubles 23 to 16. The largest difference in the numbers 
of male and female claimants was found in poisonings and injuries, 
in which the number of men was more than twice that of the women. 

Among the women, pregnancy cases cost the compensation fund 
much more than twice as much as the next highest class of illness. 
The other most expensive types of illnesses for women were diseases 
of the respiratory, circulatory, and digestive systems, in the order 
named. Among the men, acute poisonings and injuries cost the 
fund considerably less than twice the amount of benefits paid for 
diseases of the digestive system. The next most expensive types 
of illness for men were diseases of the circulatory and respiratory 
systems, and- of the bones and organs of movement. 

The accompanying tabulation shows the number of cases and 
amount of payments for a few well-known causes of illness. 


Number 
Total payments of cases 


$304, 935 1, 991 

2 171, 571 1, 317 

Mental and nervous disorders.__._.. 153, 729 1, 334 
Pneumonia 119, 717 981 
Influenza_ -__. : ; 98, 666 1, 380 
Bronchitis 88, 262 993 
Appendicitis _ _ - 86, 468 864 
Tuberculosis 62, 791 380 
Pernicjous anemia 55, 359 476 
POONA tins xe. = eb Bh Se 43, 160 390 
salt) SES ars 39, 000 210 
24, 049 190 
ESE, EE Sy SER ee 17, 688 144 
Tonsilitis 16, 304 279 
Epilepsy 5, 075 39 
Infected or impacted teeth-_---- - - 4, 732 65 
Senility 1, 522 10 
Alcoholism 621 ae 
205 3 


RESIDENCE OF CLAIMANTS 


The greater part of the benefit recipients during the first year of the 
cash sickness-compensation program consisted of residents of Rhode 
Island. Only 3.6 percent of all recipients and 3.9 percent of all pay- 
ments were listed as nonresident, with Massachusetts accounting for 
90.8 percent of the nonresidents and 89.3 percent of such payments. 
In this connection, it should be noted that the United States Census, 
includes Attleboro, Mass., in the metropolitan district of Providence, 
R. I. Men predominated among the nonresidents, in the proportion 
of 659 to 518 individuals and of $87,364 to $62,270, Massachusetts 
again leading. 
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8 and FINANCING THE SICKNESS-COMPENSATION PROGRAM 
es The act which created the sickness-compensation system made it 
one. dependent upon the proceeds of a 1-percent tax on wages up to $3,000. 
men This tax was to be withheld and turned over to the Rhode Island 
a did Unemployment Compensation Board by the employer. Under 
er of regulations established by the Board, the employer must complete 
In these payments quarterly, with a l-month lag. Thus, the contribu- 
mn of tions for the quarter ending March 31 must be paid by April 30. 
at of Since income from investments is small, this procedure explains the 
ibers large receipts recorded four times a year (in February, May, August, 
rries and November) which are noticeable in table 9. 


mien The General Treasurer of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
fund Plantations is legal custodian of the fund thus created. The act 
provides that the fund be used to pay benefits upon vouchers drawn 
by the Board, to pay certain refunds when necesssary, and to pay 
administrative expenses. The original act allowed 1 percent per year. 
of the contribution from the annual wage tax for expenses connected 
with administration; an amendment of the legislative session in the 
spring of 1944 raised the percentage to 3. 

Table 9 presents figures for receipts (made up of the wage tax and 
interest), net benefits paid, other disbursements (including adjust- 
menis on benefit claims and administrative expenses), and the balance 
in the fund, by months. 
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Taste 9.—Net Receipts, Net Benefit Payments, and Balance of Rhode Island Cash 
Sickness Compensation Fund, by Months, April 1943—October 1944 ! 





Receipts 
(contribu- | Net benefits| Other dis- | Balance in 
tions and paid bursements fund 

interest) 


Year and month 





$10, 213, 128 , 216, $238, 237 
2, 677, 774 17, 837 


450, 410 
733, 231 
26, 076 
354, 941 
893, 447 
13, 728 


306, 597 
813, 505 

26, 739 
331, 289 


711, 224 
19, 738 


4, 680, 925 


497, 164 
714, 512 

22, 871 
536, 427 
652, 626 

11, 774 
419, 055 
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! Minor discrepancies in balances are result of rounding figures to nearest dollar. Data are from Sum: 
+4 —. Cash Sickness Insurance Program in Rhode Island for the Benefit Year 1943-44, published b 
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In the period between the effective date of the act and the beginning 
of benefit payments in April 1943, the tax contributions piled up a 
fund of $2,677,774 and a balance of $2,659,937. Contributions in 
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November 1942 reached $942,947, a sum not exceeded at the end of any 
quarterly reporting period in 1943 or 1944. In the 12 months of th, 
benefit year ending on March 31, 1944, the tax on wages (including 
interest) pee into the fund $4,680,925, and $2,854,429 in the first 7 
months of the year 1944-45. Total receipts to the end of October 1944 
amounted, therefore, to $10,213,128. The last 5 months of the yea; 
1944-45, however, contained the end of two quarterly reporting 
periods, and if contributions continued at the rate achieved in the firs; 
7 months, the year 1944-45 would produce $4,893,300 and raise the 
total receipts to $12,251,999. 

During the first year of benefit payments, the total net sum paid 
out to claimants was $3,774,310, and during the first 7 months of the 
second year similar payments amounted to $3,441,896, making a 
total of $7,216,206 of benefit payments during the operation of the 
system. If benefit payments were to continue at the same rate for 
the 12 months of 1944—45 as for the first 7 months (which would be 
to assume the maximum, since winter payments previously were less 
than those in summer), the total payments for the year 1944-45 
would amount to $5,900,388, and the total for the 2 years to $9,674,698. 
For the 7-month period, April—October 1944, benefits paid exceeded 
income by nearly $600,000. 

The difference between receipts and benefit payments to the end of 
October 1944 was $2,996,922; under the above estimates to the end of 
the benefit year 1944—45, the difference would be $2,577,301. Without 
considering any expenditures but those for benefit payments, during 
the second year the fund was running behind first performance. 
Additional expenditures, however, rose , Hoag $56,375 in the first 12 
months to $164,025 in the first 7 months of the second year. Con- 
sequently, the Board reported a balance of but $2,758,685 at the end 
of October 1944, a sum which was only $98,748 more than the balance 
that accrued during 1942 and part of 1943 before benefit payments 
began to be made. 

his record was made in Rhode Island during the months of high 
employment, and consequently high — deductions, in late 1942 
ak 5 early 1943. It is easy to see what declining employment would 
mean to the fund, especially while it had to carry the accumulated 
burden of benefit claimants who earned credits in a preceding year 
of d employment. 

Fhe company which audited the State accounts and released 
report in mid-December recommended a change in the system, in 
order to put the fund on a safe actuarial basis, and the Board made a 
similar recommendation. 


Problems of the System and Suggestions for Their Solution 


This experiment in meee eo: State-directed sickness com- 


pensation has not only provided workers with the means for medic! 
care and a certain mental sense of security, but it has given them 
share in a well-publicized civic enterprise, of whose significance the 
workers in general are well aware. 

Practical problems involving not only human nature but also the 
terms of the act, however, bulk large in administration. Examples 0! 
the first type of problem include certain fraudulent or questiona)le 
practices, as for instance, (1) application for and acceptance of benefit 
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peymenae a worker while at his regular work, (2) obtainin 
benefits while at work different from the worker’s regular duties an 
using the ambiguity in the definition of sickness under the law as 
justification, * (3) malingering, and (4) some alleged “buck passing” 
to Board physicians by the examining doctors in cases in which 
diagnosis is difficult. 

Problems that spring from the terms of the act are concerned with 
(1) the broad definition of sickness under the act, (2) regulations 
which permit a worker to receive simultaneously two or more types 
of compensation (sickness benefits, workmen’s compensation, wages 
paid by an employer during a worker’s illness, various types of group 
insurance, ete.), and (3) the adequacy of the 1-percent deduction 
from wages to finance the sickness-compensation system. 

The solution to the first set of problems may lie in measures for 

general enlightenment and education in civic responsibility. Every 
interested group has its own solutions for problems of the second 
type. 
" Some persons recommend the elimination of pregnancy cases from 
the classes of sickness covered by the waded 3 definition, as these 
cases constitute such a heavy drain on the fund (see table 8), and some 
would limit pregnancy payments to 8 or 10 weeks; others, on the 
contrary, strongly support the retention of these benefits. Certain 
groups are concerned over the payment of benefits for complaints 
such as “‘nervousness,’’ headaches, and alcoholism, and would demand 
a narrowing and clarification of the definition to include only what 
they regard as “real’’ illnesses. Although it has been pointed out 
that, since workers obtain eligibility in the system through their 
employment and without medical examination, the definition for sick- 
ness covers chronic conditions, little public discussion and no remedy 
for eliminating such conditions under the definition appears to have 
been offered. 

Problems which develop from professional differences regarding the 
definition and diagnosis of certain cases are, of course, inevitable. 
One opinion holds that, if the examining physicians employed by the 
Board were the “experts” the act seems to require, or specialists, 
instead of general practitioners, such differences would be fewer. 
Others maintain that even among “experts” differences are frequent; 
they also point out that in these wartime days doctors are scarce and 
hard pressed. The State Medical Society has appointed a committee 
to work with and advise the Board administering the sickness-com- 
pensation system on problems of medical certification. 

The problem that arises when claimants under the. sickness-com- 
pensation law receive compensation from other sources has produced 
two radically opposed opinions. As such double payments might 
conceivably make it more profitable for a claimant to remain at home 
than to go to work, one opinion favors abolition of the right to cash 
benefits under the act if the claimant receives compensation from any 
other source. The other holds that, with the exception of the pay- 
ment of salaries during sickness, all other payments are mere 
different types of insurance to which the worker is entitled if he or 
his employer is a contributor. A check is now being made of the 


' A number of cases have been prosecuted for fraud and, in several instances which received considerable 
paneer wm arene in receipt of sickness benefits were found at work either at their regular jobs or at other 
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number of sickness-compensation claimants who also received work. 
men’s compensation, to determine what saving would be achieved 
by eliminating double benefits. 

The most serious of the practical problems, and the one underlying 
many of the others, is the adequacy of the fund created by the 1-per- 
cent deduction from wages which was diverted from the unemploy- 
ment-compensation fund to finance the new program. One recom- 
mendation, to take from the sickness fund the rest (one-half of 1 per- 
cent) of the tax on workers’ wages, has already been defeated once jy 
the legislature. Workers who see an advantage in retaining a voice 
for labor in both programs oppose such a change. In December 1944 
the auditors of the State accounts, however, made the recommendation 
a second time, pointing out that ‘‘continuation of the current rate of 
expenditure without increased contributions will eventually impair 
the solvency of the fund.” There is also a considerable body of 
public opinion to the effect that, since the 1-percent tax produced 
only a moderate reserve in times of high wages and employment, an 
increase in the tax is essential before the beginning of post-war adjust- 
ments. On the other hand, it is noted that the experience in wartime 
may not be typical, as manpower demands have loaded the labor 
force with an unusually large proportion of younger women and older 
people of both sexes. 

Other students of these problems believe that the time has arrived 
to use the act’s provision for emergencies and install a lower scale of 
benefit payments. Still others (including the auditors of the State 
accounts,°) maintain that, by narrowing the definition of sickness as 
indicated above, eliminating the collection of double payments, and 
dealing more drastically with malingerers and border-line cases, 
benefit payments could be so reduced as to insure a proper actuarial 
balance in the fund without increase of taxation. 

Undoubtedly, the General Assembly of the next Rhode Island 
Legislature will have brought before it various amendments along 
the lines indicated above. During 1944, the Governor appointed a 
State Advisory Council on Health, and it has been suggested that 
this council might well review the entire sickness program, for tle 
benefit of the General Assembly in its deliberations. 


6 The auditors in their report suggest that consideration be given to the adoption of a definition of sickness 
similar to that used by insurance companies in their policies. 
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Public Employment and Pay Rolls in the United 
States, 1929-39, and Post-War Implications ' 


Summary 


THE general upward trend in public employment and pay rolls 
between 1929 and 1939 may be expected to reappear after the war, 
following a brief period in which curtailment of Federal activity will 
cause total government employment and pay rolls to fall substantially 
from wartime levels. Because of the underlying pre-war tendency, 
however, Federal employment, averaging 2,901,000 a month in 1944, 
is not likely to i to the 1939 figure of 888,400, or even to fall as 
low as 1 million. This fact and the prospect of an upward spurt in 
State and local activity will mean that the gradual increase in total 
public employment after the war will probably be resumed from levels 
higher than those established in 1939. 

State and local governments accounted for well over three-fourths 
of total public employment in 1939, but only a little over half in 1944. 
They will probably reassume their pre-war importance after the war. 
Although local agencies alone should again supply the greater part of 
all public services, their share of total public employment may be 
reduced to a half as compared with three-fifths in 1939, because State 
governments are expected to grow more rapidly than local. Ex- 
pansion in State services will be occasioned not only by the immedi- 
ate need for highway work seriously curtailed during the war, but 
also by further increase in social insurance and health services, and 
by restaffing of hospitals, charitable, and correctional institutions. 

Public employment of all kinds increased 30 percent between 1929 
and 1939, from 3,065,800 to 3,978,700; and average monthly pay rolls 
rose 28 percent from 379 million to 487 million dollars. The Federal 
and State Governments grew much more rapidly than county, city, 
and other local governments, but the latter group nevertheless con- 
tinued to make up the greater part of the total—61 percent of all 
employees and 56 percent of all pay rolls in 1939. The upward trend 
in State and iieal activity was evident in all parts of the country, 
—— the sharpest growth occurred in the Southern and Pacific 

tates. 

Allowing for population growth, the increase in all governmental 
employment aad pay rolls was about one-fifth in the 11 years. Em- 
ployment rose from a monthly average of 260 per 10,000 inhabitants 
to 302, and pay rolls per inhabitant from $3.09 to $3.70 a montk. 

Local activity was about equally divided between education and 
general government functions, with 5 percent of employment and 
pay rolls going to public-service enterprises such as waterworks. At 
the State level, general functions required about three-fourths of the 
total, with education second, and public-service enterprises minor. 

The average monthly payment per non-Federal employee varied 
greatly between States, ranging from $158 in New York in 1939 to 
$53 in Mississippi. The median amount was $93. Only a third of 
the States made higher payments per employee in 1939 than in 1929. 


' Prep ared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by Carol P. Brainerd. 
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Federal payments averaged $162 per employee in 1929 and $156 in 
1939. 
Scope and Method of Study 


This article traces the trend and composition of governmental em- 
ployment and pay rolls from 1929 to 1939, and gives some analysis of 
the factors involved, as a partial basis for forecasting post-war 
requirements in the field of government. Governmental employ- 
ment and pay rolls are covered at three levels—Federal, State, and 
local. State and local data are shown in three main functional diyi- 
sions and are also presented by geographic regions and by States, 
All data in the underlying tables are annual averages per month, 
derived for the most part from monthly tabulations. : 

The State and local estimates given here for 1929 to 1939 include 
the pertoaanate systems and are available for the first time. They 
are based upon data collected by the State, County, and Municipal 
Survey, a study conducted from 1939 to 1943 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Work Projects Administration. Although the 
tabulation work of the Survey was not completed when the WPA 
program was closed early in 1943, enough material was available to 
pa estimates in terms of annual averages, by major functions and 

y States. 

The 11-year estimates of the State, County, and Municipal Survey 
were built up from monthly data collected by field agents from the 
pay-roll records of State governments and a sample of counties, 
cities and other municipalities, townships, and special-purpose gov- 
ernmental agencies such as school districts, housing authorities, port 
districts, etc. Except for a few States, they are not considered final, 
because the tabulated sample now available for estimating use is 
smaller than the sample scheduled.? 

The Federal series for 1934 to 1939 are based upon the ones regu- 
larly prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from montlily 
reports to the Civil Service Commission and to the Bureau; the series 
for 1929 to 1933 have been compiled partly from these sources and 
partly from published annual reports of the individual agencies and 
from the Budget of the United States.* 





In prossemng the basic SCM schedules, all the data for pay periods of different lengths were reduced to 
monthly terms, and the number of employees in a month was obtained by combining the total number on 
monthly pay rolls with the average number ap on semimonthly and weekly pay rolls. Regular 
teachers were shown as employed throughout year, regardless of vacation periods. Part-time em- 
ployees (defined according to the number of days worked during the pay period) were included. Data for 
persons whose employment was so brief or intermittent as to be considered nominal were when possi)le 
either scaled down in terms of time worked, or excluded from tabulation. Except for this operation and 
the process of averaging to obtain a figure for each month, no attempt was ordinarily made to adjus' the 
scheduled employment data toward a full-time equivalent. 

For a brief description of SCM coverage and ey pat oa see the bulletin SCM 1 (Revised) on Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls of the City of Scranton and wanna County, Pennsylvania, 1929 throug! 19's 
(U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939), which was the first of a series of se}arat’ 
publications giving detailed data on individual cities, counties, and States. For comparative data on |arz° 
cities, see the article, Municipal Emplo mt and Pay Rolls in Large Cities, 1929-38, in Monthly | abor 
Review, June 1943 (also reprinted as No. R 1540). 

A more complete discussion of SCM en and ae and an explanation of the methods |:sed 
in one . ne tecoat estimates will be uded in a forthcoming report which presents the basic est!- 
mating ta etail. 

3 The entire Federal employment series was revised as of June 1944 to include employees of Govern 
corporations, to exclude fourth-class postmasters, and to corvert the employment of temporary postal 
sudstitutes from a full-time equivalent to a tt basis. Federal force-account construction workers, 
who are shown under “Contract construction and Federal force-account construction” in the BLS mou' hly 
estimates of nonagricultural employment, have been included here. (Force-account workers are those w'10 
are hired directly by the Government to work on a particular construction peoiett and whose employ ment 
will be terminated at the completion of the project. Federal \ w employ large numbers ©! 
this type of workers are the War and Interior De ts and Tennessee Valley Authority.) |a‘s 
for Federal employees working outside continental United States have been excluded. 
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General Trend 


The general trend of public employment and pay rolls was decidedly 
upwards in the 11 years preceding 1940, the year when the effects of 
the war were first strongly felt in the American economy. Between 
1929 and 193¢ all governmental employment—Federal, State, and 
local—rose 30 percent; from a monthly average of 3,065,800 to 
3,978,700. The rise was remarkably steady, in spite of the fact that 
the figures in table 1 reflect boom, depression, and recovery. In 
chart 1 the depression trough of 1932 to 1934 appears as only an 
interruption of the trend. Pay rolls reflected cyclical changes more 
sharply than did employment (see chart 2) but followed the same 
general tendency, increasing 28 percent from 379 million dollars a 
month in 1929 to 487 million dollars in 1939. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated A Monthly Employment and Pay Rolls of Federal, State, 
Local Governments, 1929 to 1939 ! 





Total | Federal State *| Local? | Total | Federal?| State* | Local# 





Employment (in thousands) Pay rolls (in thousands) 





$379, 340 | $86,682 | $45,738 | $246, 920 
396,771 | 89,461 | 48,848 | 258, 462 
356 | 90,091 | 51,034 | 261, 231 
84,520 | 49,465 | 241,756 
77,516 | 46, 499 
92, 259 
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! Includes school districts and other special-purpose agencies. Excludes military and work-relief employ- 


ment ee rolls. 

? Excl data for fourth-class postmasters and for employees outside continental United States. In- 
cludes foree-account construction. 

* Data from 11-year estimates of the State, County, and Municipal Survey. 


The upward course of governmental employment was in contrast 
with the movement of nonagricultural employment as a whole,‘ 
which dropped sharply from 31.1 million in 1929 to 22.9 million in 
1932, and had not entirely recovered by 1939, when it stood at 30.4 
million, As a result, the share of goverrimental activities in total 
employment rose from 10 percent in 1929 to 13 percent in 1939. 
Of the eight industry groups which make up the nonagricultural total, 
government was the fourth largest; it was exceeded by manufacturing, 
trade, and the financial and service group. 


‘See Employment in Nonagricultural Establishments in the United States, 1929-43, in Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1944 (p. 654). 
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Year-to-year variations in public employment were not great, the 
largest being a 5.4-percent increase in 1935. The sharpest pay-ro|] 
change was the 1935 rise of 10.1 percent. The following comparisop 
of percentage changes in employment and pay rolls year by year shows 
clearly the effect of cyclical factors: 

Percent of change in— Percent of change in— 
Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 


M60. 2500. acd. .2-s eee +4, 6 
1931. +2. 1 +1.4 
1932-__. 6 = ige rh —13 — 6. 6 
1933_- _ - --- —1L8 —8.7 
19064... 2-5... aed +4. 5 


nn ____________________ 
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The course of the general trend was primarily determined by local 
governmental agencies, which accounted for the greatest part of the 
total and were most affected by economic depression. This 
group consisted of counties, municipalities, townships, and special- 
purpose agencies such as school districts. The employees of this 
group represented 10 percent of the employment in all nonagricultural 
establishments in 1939.- The rise from 1934 through 1939 was, for 
local governments, first only a gradual recovery and then a resumption 
of the earlier rising trend. Local employment increased 14 percent 
and pay rolls 11 percent over the 1l-year period. State and Federal 
activities were less handica ~ by depression curtailments, and rose 
more rapidly after 1933. e net increase for Federal employment 
was 66 percent and for State employment 62 percent; corresponding 
pay-roll increases were 60 and 64 percent. Except for a 1939 rise, 
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the Federal expansion occurred in 1934, 1935, and 1936, while State 
services grew more steadily. 

The rapid growth of Federal and State work after 1933 was partly 
a response to the demands arising from depression needs. The Feder] 
employment curve on chart 1 and the corresponding pay-roll curve on 
chart 2 would not have risen so sharply had it not been for the crea- 
tion of emergency agencies, such as the National Recovery Adminis. 
tration and the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, to dea] 
with specific depression conditions. The organization of social 
insurance in its various forms—unemployment compensation, old-age 
benefits, etc.-—not only meant the establishment in 1935 of the 
Federal Social Security Board but also required substantial adminis- 
trative staffs in State governments. Health and welfare activities, 
together with highway work, were responsible for much of the State 
expansion both before and after 1936. From then on the expansion 
aman: by social-insurance activities and accompanying tax 
work. 

The increasing share of both the Federal and State governments in 
the total is apparent from the percentage columns of table 1. Local 
agencies, vik hired 69 percent of all public employees and paid out 
65 percent of all public pay rolls in 1929, ientadlied 61 percent of the 
employees and 56 percent of the pay rolls in 1939. The proportion 
employed by the State governments expanded from 1930 through 
1934, and again in 1937 and 1938; while the Federal Government 
gained from 1934 through 1936. Although State governments made 
striking gains in the volume of employment and pay rolls for which 
they were responsible, in 1939 they were still the smallest of the 
three groups which made up the government total. 


Main Functions of State and Local Governments 


For State and local governments, three main types of activity are 
shown separately. They are general divisions, education, and public- 
service enterprises. The term “general divisions” is used to cover a 

reat variety of work, including most of the important governmental 
unctions. Grouped here are legislative, judicial, and general admin- 
istrative work; police and fire departments; force-account construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads and other public works; sanitation; 
health and welfare institutions and services; libraries, museums, parks, 
and playgrounds; conservation work and agricultural services; regula- 
tory activities; the work of social-insurance agencies, etc. Miscel- 
laneous activities not classified under the two main headi are also 
covered by general divisions. ‘Education’’ includes the public 
schools; universities, colleges, and technical schools of all kinds oper- 
ated as public institutions; public schools for handicapped persons; 
and State and county supervisory staffs in the field of education. 
Public-service enterprises include publicly operated water works, 
gas and electric plants, transportation systems, port facilities, liquor 
stores, drainage and irrigation systems, etc. 
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STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The majority of State government employees-—79 percent in 1939— 
worked on activities of the general-divisions type;° 18 percent were 
in education and only 3 percent in public-service enterprises. General 
divisions and public-service enterprises both increased in importance 
in the State total at the expense of education during the period. The 
change was especially marked for pay rolls, in which the proportion 
going to education decreased from 27 percent in 1929 to 20 percent in 
1939; for employment the percentages were 23 and 18. (See table 2.) 

This shift in emphasis reflected primarily an expansion in the scope 
and volume of State services provided under general divisions. 
During the period many States assumed the burden of issuing relief 
to unemployed workers, and some expanded their public-works 
programs in an effort to stimulate greater economic activity. Pa 
rolls for the additional employees, however, were not large enoug 
to offset the effect of depression wage and salary cuts, and general- 
divisions pay rolls = 7 percent from 1931 to 1933 in spite of a 
3-percent gain in employment. By contrast, State education activ- 
ities lost 4 percent in employment and 13 percent in pay rolls, and 
education pay rolls were further cut in 1934 to a figure 17 percent 
below 1931. These education decreases were sharp enough to bring 
the State employment total down and to intensify the pay-roll drop. 
Starting in 1936, much of the increase in both general divisions and 
the total can be attributed to the administration of State social- 
insurance systems, to new taxes, and to health and welfare work. 
The net increase over the 11 years was 69 percent for employment 


and 76 percent for pay rolls under general divisions, compared with 
28 percent and 22 percent, respectively, for education. 
he most common type of State-operated enterprise after repeal of 
t 


prohibition in 1933 was the distribution and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
Development of such distribution systems caused employment and 
pay rolls of State public-service enterprises to increase nearly 300 per- 
cent from 1929, reaching an employment peak of 16,900 and monthly 
pay rolls of $2,182,000 in 1939. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


At the local level, general divisions and education were equally im- 
portant, and followed almost identical trends. Each required about 
1 million employees and paid out 115 to 118 million dollars per month 
in 1929—a little less than half of the total; each rose to about 1,150,000 
persons and 130 million dollars a month in 1939. Employment varia- 
tions frem year to year were small for both, but depression lay-offs 
and pay cuts caused a 17-percent drop in pay rolls for general divisions 
between 1931 and 1933 and a 16-percent drop for education between 
1931 and 1934. In contrast to the functional movements at the 
State level, local education showed greater stability than general 
divisions, in both employment and pay rolls. 


§ Detailed studies of individual State governments indicate that highway, health and welfare work 
(including hospitals, a and institutions), and social-insurance services are usually the chief 


functions es ponarel visions. ion, coi , and general administrative work are fre- 
b wpe Jarge also. See the various State releases of the State, County, and Municipal Survey, and 
reports on Government Employment currently issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Average a rn and Pay Rolls of State and Locq| 
Governments, by Main Functions, 1929 to 1939 ' 
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1 See table 1, footnotes 1 and 3. 


Local public-service enterprises were comparable in volume of e1- 
ployment and pay rolls to State educational undertakings, . but re- 
sees only about 5 percent of all local employment and pay rolls. 

he depression affected government enterprises more sharply than | 
did other local functions, but there was no basic difference in trend 
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nor were there any significant changes in the relative positions of the 
three functions. 








CHART 3 
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SUREAU OF LaBoR svaristics ‘ae ESTIMATED 


Regional and State Comparisons 


The discussion of regional differences is confined to State and local 
governments, as no distribution of Federal data by States has been 
made for the entire period under consideration. Table 3 presents 
non-Federal employment and pay rolls in terms of monthly averages 
for each of the 11 years, by nine geographic divisions and by States.’ 


' em- 
t re 


rolls. * Data sho Federal employment by States are available for December 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, and for 

an it June 1941, July 1 October 1943, and June 1944. See Monthly Labor Review, April 1942 (p. 919), Novem- 

7 ber 1942 (p. 940), April 1944 (p. 730), and October 1944 (p. 728). 

‘rend os showing figures by functions (general divisions, education, and public-service enterprises) 
each State have been omitted here for lack of space, but will be included in reprints of this article. 
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Governmental employment trends were basically similar in all parts 
of the country from 1929 to 1939. No region changed its relative 


employment os during the 11-year period, but States in the 
South Atlantic, Pacific, and West South Central regions showed rising 


trends appreciably sharper than those elsewhere (chart 3). 

Pay-roll recovery from depression cuts was most striking in the 
South Atlantic and West South Central States (chart 4), and the 
South Atlantic group changed places with the West North Centra] 
by a narrow margin. It was to be expected that the regions which 
experienced rapid urban growth between 1930 and 1940 would show 
a relatively swift development in governmental activities. 











CHART 4 
MONTHLY PAY ROLLS IN 
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BY REGIONS, 1929-1939 
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Comparison of relative regional ——- on charts 3 and 4 shows 
that the Middle Atlantic and East North Central States led in volume 
of employment and size of pay rolls, while the East South Central and 
Mountain States were last. The Pacific region, however, while fifth 
in employment, was third in size of pay rolls, displacing the West 
North Central and South Atlantic States; and New England, the 
seventh in employment; was sixth in pay rolls, displacing the West 
South Central group. 


4,—Ave Monthly Employment, Pay Rolls, and Payment per Employee of 
uae cee and Local +, dance by ‘Se and Rank of States, 1939 ! 
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| Listed according to volume of employment. See table 1, footnotes 1 and 3. 
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Table 4 lists the States in order of their volume of government,| 
employment in 1939, and shows also their rankings in terms of average 
monthly pay rolls and the average monthly payment per employee! 
The nine States with the largest number of employees (over 100 ,(00 
each) not only had the largest total pay rolls but, with three excep. 
tions, made the largest payments per employee in an average month, 
Of the nine (New York, Pennsylvania, California Ohio, L[llinois, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Texas, and New Jersey), all but California 
and ‘Texas were highly industrialized in 1939, and all but Texas were 
also preponderantly urban. Together they employed an average of 
1,595,800 persons to do their governmental work at all levels below 
the Federal, and paid out $212,222,000 a month for the job. These 
figures represented 52 and 61 percent, respectively, of total average 
employment and pay rolls of State and local governments in 1939. 

The average payment per employee per month in all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia ranged from $158 in New York to $53 in 
Mississippi. Half of the States made average payments greater than 
$93—the median. The payments most frequently made were from 
$80 to $85. The top nine States ranged from $158 in New York— 
just $2 more than the average of $156 in the Federal service—to $97 
in Texas. 

A third of the States made higher payments per employee in 1939 
than in 1929. The rest paid either the same or less in 1939. For all 
State and local governments the country over, the average (mean) was 
$116 a month in 1929 andj$113 inj1939. The corresponding figures 
for Federal employees were $162 and $156. 

Such wide variations in the size of the average pay roll per employee 
reflect State differences in population and also regional contrasts in 
urban concentration, industrialization, and wage levels. The extent 
to which part-time workers were used also affected the size of payments 
to the average employee. Urban development was perhaps the most 
important single factor in determining the size and character of State 
and local governmental operations in the period from 1929 to 1939, 
for in spite of growing State activities and the importance of county 
governments in some States, it was the cities and the special-purpose 
agencies serving them which provided most non-Federal public serv- 
ices. High wage levels have tended to develop with urbanization, 
which probably accounts for the relatively large volume of public pay 
rolls and high payments per employee in the Pacific Coast States and 
in three of the How England Scahee—-Massechunctts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. Connecticut in particular illustrates this point, for 
in table 9 it ranks twenty-sixth in employment, seventeenth in total 
pay rolls, and eleventh in payments per employee. 


Employment and Pay Rolls per Unit of Population 


Many of the contrasts just discussed arose from population differ- 
ences. To eliminate the influence of size alone, the employment and 
ay-roll data are next considered in terms of equal population units, 
y taking the employment for each 10,000 inhabitants and the pay 


§ The phrase “payment per employee” is used because the figure obtained by dividing average monthly 
pay-roll aggregates by orem meney employment—for all non-Federal governmental agencies within 5 





tate—does not represent for the employees concerned. Wage rates are ‘if 
nificant only in terms of occupations. As for earnings, the underlying em: ent data include an apprec* 
able number of part-time poop Y= - of whom have other sources of employment; and even fu1!-te 
publie employees may,do_other work onjthe{side. 
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rolls per inhabitant. The totals for the country as a whole at the 
beginning and end of the period 1929 to 1939 ® were as follows: 


Percent 

Average monthly employment per 10,000 inhabitants: 1929 1989 of change 
302 +21 

67 +52 

51 +50 

184 +6 


$3. 70 +20 
1, 05 +48 

. 57 + 54 
2. 07 +3 


Thus, for every 10,000 persons in the country in 1929 there were 
250 public employees, and in 1939 there were 302. Of the latter, 
184 were employees of local governments, 51 were State employees, 
and 67 were Federal. In 1929 the various governments spent an 
average Of $3.09 a month per inhabitant on pay rolls; they spent $3.70 
per inhabitant in 1939. Local pay rolls accounted for $2.07 of the 
1939 total, State pay rolls for $0.57, and Federal pay rolls for $1.05. 
Both total employment and total pay rolls per unit of population 
increased by one-fifth. This figure—rather than the 30-percent in- 
crease shown in table 1— is the real measure of the growth in govern- 
mental activity during the pre-war decade. 

Table 5 shows, by geographic regions and States, detailed figures 
on State and local employment and pay.rolls per unit of population 
for 1929 and 1939. As a group, the three Pacific Coast States ranked — 
first in all respects. The sparsely settled Mountain States were second 
or third in employment, but fifth in pay rolls. The three Southern 
groups employed the smallest number of persons in relation to popu- 
lation, and spent least on pay rolls per capita. The higher wage 
levels of the Northern and Eastern industrial States were reflected in 
relatively high per capita pay rolls. 

Although the ranks of individual States might well be shifted if the 
underlying estimates were developed from a larger sample, the general 
picture presented by table 8 may be considered reliable. High em- 
ployment per unit of population was usually accompanied by high 
per capita pay rolls. The more urban and industrial States tended 
to pay at higher rates, and the States with low population densities 
tended either to pay at lower rates or to utilize a higher proportion 
of part-time and nominal workers. 

Most of the States shared in the general increase in non-Federag 
activity as measured per unit of population. For the country as a 
whole, the rise was 14 percent in State and local employment and 
11 percent in pay rolls. In several cases in which States lost in popu- 
lation over the decade (e. g., South Dakota, North Dakota, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma), the loss seems to have contributed to substantial 
increases in per unit employment and sometimes in per capita pay 
rolls also. ree factors help to explain these contradictory move- 
ments. First, population losses were largely from rural areas, causing 
an increase in the proportion of urban inhabitants and in the relative 
importance of city services. Second, governmental organization usu- 
ally lags behind population change (whether upwards or downwards), 
so that contraction of services occurs more slowly than a decline in 


* Figures for 1929 and 1939 are computed on the basis of the population in 1930 and 1940, respectively 
The individual entries do not always add to the totals shown, because of rounding. 
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TABLE 5.—Average Monthly Employment per 10,000 Inhabitants and Pay Rolls 
Inhabitant in State and Bosal ere ert by Division and State, 1929 and 1939" 


—— 
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Geographic division and State ! 1929 1939 1929 
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1 States are listed in order of their rank of average monthly employment per 10,000 inhabitants in 1939. 
2 Figures for 1929 and 1939 were computed on the basis of the population in 1930 and 1940, respectively. 
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population. Third, there is in every State a minimum of, statutory 
ofices and duties which must—barring oe action—be main- 
tained regardless of population shifts. ith the last two factors, 
adjustment to declining demand for governmental services is likely to 
result in more part-time work and much employment which is nominal 


in character. 


Post- War Implications 


The period 1929 to 1939 is of special importance in considering the 
post-war outlook for governmenta —ea because the long-term 
tendencies then in evidence will in all probability reappear after the 
war. War needs have sharply accelerated the upward trend in total 
public employment and pay rolls, expanding Federal work while 
retarding State and local development. Reappearance of the pre-war 
trend will mean curtailment of Federal activity and a spurt in State 
and local activities, resulting in, first, a sharp drop from the wartime 
volume, and then a resumption of the gradual upward course. 

During 1944, State and local employment averaged 3,040,900 °° or 
about 2 percent less than the average for 1939, whereas Federal 
employment over the same period averaged 2,901,000—over three 
times the 888,400 in 1939. Federal pay rolls have grown more than 
proportionately, and total pay rolls at the State and local level, 
instead of falling with employment, have increased nearly 10 percent 
because of wage and salary adjustments. 

The present high level of Federal activity will be much reduced as 
war needs disappear, so that some falling off in total public em- 
ployment and pay rolls is to be expected in 1945 and 1946, and a 
substantial decrease during the first post-war years. Because of the 
underlying tendency, Federal employment is most unlikely to drop to 
the 1939 level. or even to fall as low as 1 million. Pay rolls will fall 
more sharply than employment if overtime provisions are elimi- 
nated and wage and sal levels remain unchanged. If a larger 
military establishment is maintained after the war than before, that in 
itself will be a factor tending to keep Federal civilian operatigns 
above pre-war levels. 

State services have in general been curtailed for 3 years and may be 
expected to expand rather rapidly as soon as workers and materials 
are available. In particular, highway construction and repair work 
which has necessarily been postponed will give rise to a decided spurt 
in force-account construction activity. The movement of the 1930’s 
for the organization of social insurance and health services has not yet 
reached its full development, and will continue to influence public 
activity at the State level especially. Hospitals and charitable 
institutions, which are now seriously understaffed, will try to improve 
their operating standards. Expansion is probably to be expected in 
the correctional field also, where institutional populations are now at 
a low point. 

For local governments the picture is less clear-cut, but the trend, 
though not spectacular, should nevertheless be upward, because 
population increases and growing urbanization and industrialization 





” Data represent estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics based on nonschool figures published quar- 
terly by the Bureau of the Census, and on school figures reported to the Office of Education as part of the 
B Survey of Education and in occasional special surveys. 
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will still require a greater volume of governmental work. Conflicting 
factors will operate in the first post-war years, with the net result of ap 
early but relatively short spurt in local activity. The accumulate; 
backlog of public works, for example, is substantial. Furthermor,. 
some newly developed industrial centers will retain a substantia| 
proportion of their present populations, so that the additional services 
which they have provided in makeshift and haphazard fashion wil! }. 
permanently organized, and services which they have not had wil! be 
added. On the other hand, debt burdens and changing tax yields 
may not always permit great development in either plant or services 
and many communities which have had to expand their public services, 
under the pressure of sharp wartime population increases, will tend to 
contract operations when populations have reshifted. The majority 
of local governments have probably been restricted in their activities 
by shortages of labor and materials, and will begin to restore the pre- 
war level of work and prepare for new growth. Local agencies 
should again supply the greater part of all public services, although 
their share of total governmenta! employment will probably be re- 
duced—possibly to a half as compared with three-fifths in 1939. 
The rate of growth in local government activity is not expected to be 
so great as that of the States or the Federal Government, even though 
State and Federal expansion is likely to be less rapid than during the 
1929 to 1939 period. 
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Probable Volume of Post-War Construction ' 
Part 1.—General Forecast and Its Controlling Background ’ 


Summary 


THE forecast of post-war construction here presented is necessarily 
conjectural, as, although some basic conditions are now rather clear] 
apparent, others are less so, and still others have yet to be etalinhed. 
Either turbulent economic conditions, such as those immediately fol- 
lowing the first World War, or a period of severe industrial conflict 
would produce construction activities quite different from those here 
predicted. Neither such development is expected, but neither is 
impossible. A period of boom psychology such as that of the later 
1920’s would increase the total ara greatly and shift the pattern 
markedly toward ambitious commercial projects. It is believed that 
this will not occur, but this too is not impossible. Similarly, public 
construction has been predicted on the basis of the public policy which 
seems likely, according to assumptions which are later stated. Policies 
either of drastic retrenchment in public construction or of expansion 
for the primary purpose of stimulating employment would obviously 
change the volume of this work greatly, with considerable influence on 
private work as well. 

The average volume of work started annually is expected to be about 
10.9 billion dollars per year, at 1940 cost levels, in the 5-year period 
following the end of the war, for new construction, additions, moderni- 
zation and alterations, and major repairs of the type for which building 
permits are usually issued. Such work will-probably be started to the 
extent of about 4% billion dollars during the final phase of the war— 
i. e., against Japan only—which is assumed as 1 year. From this fig- 
ure it is expected to increase to almost 8 billion dollars in the first post- 
war year, and to about 12 billion dollars in the fifth post-war year. In 
addition, maintenance and routine minor repairs are expected to 
amount to about 3.7 billion dollars in the last year before defeat of 
Japan, and to average about 4.4 billion dollars annually in the following 
5-year period. 

The largest single element in this volume of work will be nonfarm 
residential building, for which the expected average is about 900,000 
new dwelling units per year with annual construction cost of 3.4 
billion dollars.* Privately financed units will probably constitute 
about 95 percent of these. It is estimated that about 250,000 private 
units will be started during the final year of war against Japan only, 
although this number will be armel to a considerable degree by the 
time of year at which Germany is defeated. About 550,000 private 
units are expected to be started in the first year following defeat 
of Japan, and the number started will probably increase to about 
1,040,000 in the fifth year. 4 


' Prepared in the Division of Construction and Public Employment by Alexander CO. Findlay; statistical 
tabulations under the direction of Henry F. Haase. 

* Two parts of this article will deal, ively, with demand for private construction and 
demand for public construction. 

* Like all other construction cost figures, except where otherwise noted, this has been converted to the 1940 
level of construction costs. The estimate of an expected average volume of 900,000 dwelling units per year 
is to be distinguished from estimates of the construction rates required to meet housing needs within speci- 
fied periods, made by the National Housing Agency and other organizations. 
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Private industrial construction including alterations during this 
period will probably be almost 700 million dollars per year, which 
is somewhat under three-fourths of the previous peak, and com. 
mercial construction at 1.2 billion dollars per year will be withiy 
about 12 percent of its 1929 peak. This will be quite unlike pre. 
depression commercial construction, however, with new work over- 
shadowed by modernization and with few if any of the monuments] 
commercial buildings for which the previous period of active com- 
mercial construction is best known. The significant although minor 
field of construction for nonprofit and community organizations, such 
as churches and voluntary Laepiesie will increase substantially, but 
probably not to its pre-1929 levels. 

Utility construction will probably be almost 1.15 billion dollars with 
construction for railroads the largest single group, followed by that for 
communications companies and for light and power companies. Other 
utility work will be considerably smaller. 

New public work, according to the assumptions later stated, will be 
somewhat over a third of private work. The principal type of work 
will be highways, roads, and streets, with related structures, for which 
preparations are well advanced and for which financing will be avail- 
able irrespective of considerations of resulting employment. States 
and local government bodies have a great volume of other work 
which they would like to carry out, but actual working plans are 
completed or in preparation for a considerably smaller program than 
that which has been estimated, and grants or loans will be needed in 
many cases to permit this preparation. For the most part financial 
preparation is likewise somewhat poor, and there are numerous indi- 


cations that Federal aid will be commonly —— It is therefore 
i 


of primary importance that a decision on public policy be reached at 
the earliest possible date, in order that programs may be adjusted as 
necessary and, particularly, that a relatively dormant period while 
waiting for favorable Federal legislation may be avoided. 

It is assumed that the post-war period proper will be preceded by a 
period of war against Japan only. For the purposes of this forecast 
this is assumed to be a year, although there are indications that it may 
be longer. During this period some degree of reconversion is likely 
to occur in building-material establishments, there will probably be 
an early and extensive relaxation of restrictions on the use of metals, 
and establishments requiring no real physical reconversion will be 
able to build up depleted trade inventories if materials and manpower 
are available. Maintenance and repair work, using proportionately 
little new material, will be the first activity to get under way. New 
residential building will expand from its low wartime level, but the 
volume of such construction will depend on the time of year at which 
Germany is defeated, and may vary between 175,000 and 350,000 
dwelling units started. Commercial construction, both new work 
and modernization, is likely to be little above its earlier level during 
this final stage of the war. There will be industrial alterations for 
reconversion purposes, but less than after the defeat of Japan, and 
probably little new industrial construction except that useful for wat 
production. 

Estimated construction volume during this year of Pacific war and 
during the 5 years after the defeat of Japan is given in table 1. 
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> this TasLe 1.—Estimated Value of Principal Types of Construction To Be Started During 
which Final War Year and Fira 5 5 ¥ ears Thereafter ' 
com- 
vithin Value (in millions of dollars) 
> Pre- First 5 
Over- Type of construction and source of funds post-war years 
ental 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
com- 
minor 
| such New construction 
f but Total new construction; including additions, altera- 
tions, modernization, and major repairs * 7, 890 |10, 870 |11, 805 |11, 990 
: with Private construction 5,765 | 8,015 | 8,560 | 8, 545 
Residential (nonfarm) 2,850 | 3,900 | 4,250 | 4,300 
at for New construction 2, 300 | 3,100 | 3,400 | 3, 500 
) 1 erations, modernization and 
ther 550} 800| 850| 800 
530 | 2,400 | 2,550 | 2, 550 
2 750 | 1,300 | 1,350 | 1,350 
rill be New pe 250} 400/ 500; 550 
mar Additions, alterations, modernization, 
work and major repairs 500; 900; 850| 800 
vhich Industrial 500 700 750 750 
. New construction 300 400 450 500 550 
AV ail- Additions, alterations, modernization, 
‘ and major repairs 200 300 300 250 200 
tates Religious 100} 150| 175| 175) 175 
work Educational 60 75 80 80 80 
Social 50 75 85 85 85 
S are - 75 = = = 
than 425| 525| 550| 550| 500 
incial 5) 40) 45) 45] 45 
indi- 250/ 300} 300} 300| 350 
ed at 
" | P Public construction 125 | 2,855 | 3, 245 445 | 3,470 
ed as Highway, road, and street 5 900 | 1,200 | 1,400 | 1,500 | 1, 500 
while Residential building 95| '145| '175| §190| 190 
Nonresidential building 380 580 690 725 750 
—— al 250 400 450 450 450 
b * 45 70 80 90 90 
ya 75 100 150 175 200 
ecast Miscellaneo 10} 10] 10 10 
may Military and novel 75 50 40 
1 alt Civil aviation 75| 80 80 
LKeLy Recreation, conservation, and development 325 | 350 400 
ly be ae eaely 200 | 295 235 
tals, 75| 75 75 
ll be & ~ 
iy Maintenance and minor repairs 
e 
Ne W Total maintenance and minor repair 5,070 | 4,725 | 4, 265 
t the Private construction 4,005 | 3,675 | 3,330 
; 1, 500 | 1,400 | 1,300 
— alae onl sel ae 
),000 1,355 | 1,325 | 1,180 | 1,080 | 1,080 
work 1,000 |*1,000; 900} 800] 800 
: 75 70 60 60 60 
1ring 20| 2] 15) 1] 15 
S for 100 90 85 85 85 
- 30 25 20 2 20 
130 120 100 100 100 
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- war See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated Value of Principal T: of Construction To Be Started During 
Final War Year and First 5 fears hereafter '\—Continued 





——— 


Value (in millions of dollars) 





Type of construction and source of funds First 5 post-war years 





8rd | 4th | Sth | Aver 
age 





Public construction................-- ‘ 
Highway, road, and street 
Building (residential and nonresidential) 
Reclamation, conservation, and development -_. 
Water supply 
Sewage d 























1 Converted to 1940 cost levels. 

? Between defeat of Germany and defeat of Japan. 

+ Additions, alterations, modernization and major repairs of the type for which building permits are 
usually issued are included with new construction except where listed separately. 

‘Includes municipal and other publicly owned utilities except those constructed in conjunction with 
reclamation, conservation and development program. 

5 Includes culverts, bridges, e separations and other related work. 

* Includes buildings and nonbuilding construction. 


Scope and Methods of the Study 


This forecast covers construction of all types within the United 
States during the period of war against Japan only, which is assumed 
to be a year in duration, and the 5-year period following the end of 
the war. It includes additions, alterations, modernization, and 
major repairs of the type for which building permits are usually 


issued and, as a separate group, routine minor repairs and main- 
tenance work. 

It is essentially an informed opinion based on information from a 
wide variety of sources and on analysis of controlling social and 
economic conditions. Information on scheduled or contemplated 
construction programs has been obtained through personal interviews 
and in reports from utilities, professional associations, architects, 
trade associations in a number of fields, officials of Federal agencies, 
financing organizations, institutional investors, and the architectural, 
engineering, building and financial press. Compilations of contem- 

lated wk, budgets and published reports of actual appropriations 
or public work issued by Federal, State, and local gevernment units 
have been used. Interviews have been had with consultants in the 
construction plans of nonprofit and community organizations, and 
with promotional builders. Consideration has been given recent 
developments in building materials, methods, and in the case of resi- 
dential work to major recent trends in job organization and manage- 
ment procedures. The past record of major types of construction by 
year from 1920 has been studied, along with the financial record of the 
various types of structures which were built. Trends in distribution 
and merchandising methods have been given attention, along with 
changes in social customs such as those still developing from widespread 
use of automobiles. 
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For the most part, post-war construction programs are highly 
tentative, including those of certain utilities and other firms long 
noted for careful planning of their capital-expenditure programs. 
Programs have been prepared by a number of public bodies, but 
with few exceptions these are schedules of work regarded as desirable 
and are dependent upon appropriation of necessary funds. Thus, a 
compilation of contemplated construction work, were it feasible, 
would not in itself indicate the volume to be expected. 

No attempt has been made to prepare a strictly mathematical fore- 
east, With volume computed from conditions which can be expressed 
numerically, because neither the techniques that could be used nor 
available data are satisfactory. 

For convenience in comparison, all values have been converted to 
1940 cost levels. The indexes used are not fully satisfactory, especially 
for years prior to 1935, and will be revised when there is opportunity 
for the special study involved. It is believed, however, that these 
revisions will not be great enough to change the significance of com- 
parisons of given types of construction with the records of past years. 


Construction Volume in the Past 


The volume of principal types of new construction, including addi- 
tions and alterations and those major repairs for which building 
permits are usually issued, but not including maintenance and routine 
minor repairs, is shown in table 2, by years, from 1920 through 1943. 
These figures have been converted to the 1940 level of costs, within 
the limitations of the cost indexes used. 

Prior to the war there were 5 years—1925 through 1929—in which 
the annual total of expenditure for construction exceeded 10 billion 
dollars. The peak for all types of construction came in 1927, but 
that for nonfarm residential. buildi was reached in 1925, that for 
commercial 4 years later, and those for some of the utility classifica- 
tions not until 1929 or 1930. 

Although the pattern predicted for the post-war period differs sub- 
stantially from that for the first few years in table 2, certain relation- 
ships will be the same. Of the large groups of new private construc- 
tion, residential will rise fastest, just as it did about 25 years earlier. 
New commercial work will rise more slowly than residential building 
and also more slowly than it did in the past, but this will be out- 
weighed by a rapid expansion of commercial modernizatton and 
major alterations, for which owners’ plans are well advanced. Public 
work will increase rapidly, in contrast to its gradual increase for 11 
years to its pre-war peak reached in 1931. This important difference 
from the development following the previous war will be the result 
of two major factors—increased general recognition of the value of 
certain kinds of public construction, notably reclamation and con- 
servation work, and widespread realization of the importance of 
construction to total economy. 
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TasBLe 2.—Estimated New-Construction Expenditures in the United 
[Millions of dollars] 





ee 


Type of construction and 
source of funds 1922 1925 1928 1930 | 193) 





— a 








New construction ? 11, 037 11, 154 9, 1267, 466 














Private construction ............/4, 6, 8, 9, 137 6, 4074, 
Residential (nonfarm) 2 5, 084 1, 9641, 75: 
Nonresidential ? 809 2, 2, 356/1, 5 

696; 799 787 


1,177 


Educational 

Social and recreational _- 

Hospital and institu- 
tional. 


Gas 
Telephoneand telegraph. 


Public construction 
Highway, road, and street 5 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Educational 
Hospital and institu- 


tional. 
Public administration. - - 
Commercial ¢ 
Industrial * 


Eo8cod SES—3 


Military and naval 

Reclamation, conservation, 
and development. 

Water su 

Sewage d 

All other Federal 

Miscellaneous non-Federal 
(public service enter- 


prises). 


BSo 


BoB Z 






































1 Converted to 1940 cost levels; unless otherwise stated estimates include expenditures for new construc- 
tion, and major additions and alterations, but exclude expenditures for repairs, maintenance, and work- 
relief construction. Estimates through 1938, except for farm construction, are from Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Series ‘‘Construction Activity in Continental United States.” 

2 Includes repairs of the type for which building permits are usually issed, for 1929 and subsequent years. 


Rate of Expansion 


The rate of expansion indicated by table 1 may seem high, but is 
entirely feasible. The maximum increments of previous expansion 
and the peak annual expenditures for each of the major types of con- 
struction are shown in table 3. The maximum past increments did 
not occur simultaneously. They did, however, in many cases occur 
when total construction activity was at or neara peak. The post-war 
expansion predicted will start from a very low level of total construc- 
tion, when the industry is prepared to undertake additional work of 


all types. : 
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States, by Type of Construction and Source of Funds, 1920-43 } 
[Millions of dollars] 





Type of construction and 
1940 1943 source of funds 
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3 Farm construction estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture; 
includes maintenance and minor repairs. 

‘ Privately owned utilities only. 

5 Includes culverts, bridges, grade separations and other related work. 

§ Included with privately financed commercial and industrial construction up to 1934. 


The grand totals shown in this table establish a limit for what may 
reasonably be expected. They would be the maxima for the past if 
the greatest rate of increase had occurred simultaneously for all 
types of construction, and if greatest volume had been reached in the 
same year for all types. . 

In almost every respect the United States is better prepared for 
sound expansion than after the previous war and in the 1920’s. The 
construction industry itself is more mature. The home-mortgage 
system is incomparably more satisfactory from the standpoint of both 
borrowers and lenders, and has provided useful minimum standards 
of construction and environment. Promotional builders following 
accepted business-management practices are much more prominent 
in the field than 25 years ago, ioc are likely to increase in prominence 


627015—45—_4 
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with the p e of time. Although the financing machinery fo; 
shoestring rental operations was destroyed by the depression, finane- 
ing for responsible operators in certain classes of rental housing has 
since been provided and rental housing is now recognized as a field 
for direct institutional investment. Financing of large commercia| 
projects is more difficult, but should not prevent construction fo; 
which theré is sound economic need. 

Planning of post-war work, except for highways, is not so far 
advanced as it should be to assure a maximum rate of expansion. 
It is nevertheless well ahead of the situation at the end of the pre- 
vious war, and seems likely to be improved materially before this 


war is over. 


TaBLe 3.—Greatest Year-to-Year Increment and Maximum Annual Expenditure fo; 
Specific Types of New Construction, 1920-40 ' 


———_ 





Greatest year-to-year | Maximum annua! ; 
increment penditure 





Type of construction and source of funds 


Amount Amount 
(in millions Years (in millions 


of dollars) of dollars) 





Total new construction ? : 4, 603 14, 947 


Private construction : 3, 081 10, 713 
Residential (nonfarm) 1, 560 5, 084 
Pelion biti coulsh atincgtiins cbinncis 732 3, 180 

242 1, 361 

967 

211 

151 








Social and recreational 
Hospital and institutional 
Miscellaneous 


seteekBs2tsyengd 


1926-27 

















! Converted to 1940 cost levels. 
? Includes additions, alterations, modernization, and major repairs of the type for which building per™''s 


are usually issued. 
? Year-to-year increments or annual expenditures making up this tota] were not simultaneous. 
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Basic Conditions Governing Post-War Construction 


The post-war construction program will be conducted in an en- 
vironment of economic, social, rn technical conditions by which its 
character will be largely determined. Some of these can be predicted 
with a rather high degree of certainty because of their intrinsic nature, 
and others can be predicted with reasonable confidence because of the 
unmistakable direction of the forces active. Still others must be 
more or less arbitrarily assumed, to establish a frame of reference; 
these are presented in the section on page 272. 


DESIGN AND PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that in design and construc- 
tion post-war structures will resemble very closely the pre-war struc- 
tures for the same purposes. Development is occurring, and some 
experimental or pioneering operations will influence designers, but 
this has been the case in the past and has led to varying rates of evo- 
lution in design. ‘Miracle houses” and miracle structures of other 
types are not to be expected. 

Functional requirements for structures of various types will be un- 
changed, although recognition of their relative importance is changing 
in some instances. An example is the greater emphasis being given 
to facilities for customer circulation in retail stores, which is changing 
the details of design but having slight effect on the basic structures. 
Family living habits, housekeeping operations, and social customs may 
change somewhat, but not sufficiently to have a material effect on 
space requirements in proportion to family size. ‘Trailers and other 
extremely compact dwelling units have filled a useful place under 
emergency conditions, and no doubt will be useful under similar con- 
ditions in the future. No indications are apparent as yet, however, 
that units of this type are generally regarded as satisfactory for per- 
manent occupancy. Instead, recent market studies show a wide- 
spread desire on the part of potential home buyers for more space than 
has been provided in wartime houses. Replies in these studies have 
emphasized a strong desire for larger rooms. 

Structures of any type, including dwelling units, require an environ- 
ment of community services and facilities. Where density of popula- 
tion is great, this environment must be fairly complex. Health 
requires public water supply and sewage systems, hospitals, and clinics; 
convenience requires electric service and probably gas, paving, and 
local retail and service establishments; elementary social standards 
require schools, churches, park and recreation areas and organizations, 
etc. All of these requirements mean that some stable system of 
community organization is necessary, plus some stable relationship 
between dwelling units and community. That entails permanent 
attachment of dwelling units to land. Purchase of dwelling units 
which can be moved with any change of employment will no doubt 
continue to some degree, but such units are most unlikely te constitute 
more than a trifling percentage of the total. 


MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


Materials likewise will be essentially the same as before the war, 
though development has occurred and is continuing. Greater use 
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may be expected of certain materials introduced within receht years, 
and there are strong indications that other new materials wil] bh 
introduced. Specifically, it seems almost certain that panel boards 
(plywood, panels made from various fibrous materials, and those made 
from inorganic materials) will be more prominent, and it is quite 
probable that war-expanded capacity for production of light metals 
may lead to considerable increase in their use in construction. These 
developments, however, are minor 11 relation to the pattern of ma- 
terials as a whole and are altogether comparable to past evolution in 
the field. Costs of materials and of equipment for processing, as well 
as other considerations, make unlikely the actual realization of the 
uite common prediction that walls, partitions, and other major 
p merrier will be molded from plastics or that other such. drastic 
changes will occur. Plastics will fill a useful place, more prominent 
than in the past but still minor. They will be employed as ornamental 
elements, as a thin coating to improve appearance and wear-resistance 
of plywood and other panel boards, and in other supplementary 
applications. At the same time, metals will replace them for many 
of the wartime uses in which they were emergency substitutes. 
Ultimately their range of usefulness in construction may be increased 
considerably by technical developments, but it is difficult to picture 
conditions under which they would become important load-bearing 
materials. In the latter field, changes are to be expected from 
development work in treated wood, rather than in plastics. 

For at least a generation, the trend in buildings of all types has been 
toward more extensive use of mechanical equipment and a higher 
degree of its development. This trend will certainly continue, but 
wil continue to be limited by considerations of cost. Almost without 
exception mechanical items introduced at prices limiting their use to 
the luxury market have been progressively reduced in price. A 
long-time downward trend may be expected, compared to the prices 
for other parts of the buildings, for such equipment items as air-condi- 
tioning systems.. Nevertheless, it must be recognized that such highly 
fabricated items of equipment represent many man-hours of manu- 
facturing labor under any circumstances, in addition to the labor of 
installation. They must therefore constitute an appreciable element 
of the cost of those buildings in which they are used, and will not be 
used within the near future m mass-market houses or similar buildings. 

Construction methods have also undergone a long and gradual 
evolution. Off-site processing has increased, with site work consist- 
ing less of fabrication and more of installation. Fabrication at the 
site has been segregated to an increasing degree; cutting and other 
processes are carried out at piled f shops and followed commonly 

y installation by another group of workmen. Greater attention 
has been given to scheduling of materials and of material flow, to 
timing of operations, and to organization of the work between special- 
ized gangs to reduce waste motion and lost time. Machinery for 
site processing of materials, especially lumber, has been improved 
greatly within recent years, with the result of much more widespread 
adoption. All of these developments may be expected to continue. 

Off-site fabrication of processed materials into panels for floors, 
walls and other major elements of houses, although known for many 
years, was vim ge limited in extent prior to the war. Wartime cond:- 
tions expanded this division of the construction industry tremendous!y. 
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Numerous firms have pursued programs of design and development 
work, and have made concrete plans for post-war operation. Other 
firms having existing plants which could be used have entered the 
field only on the basis of contracts for individual housing projects, 
and on the whole have made little preparation for continuance under 
post-war conditions. 

A considerable increase over pre-war volume may be expected for 
these operations, but here again drastic changes in the general pattern 
of the industry seem unlikely. Transportation of panels or sections 
of houses is both more difficult and more expensive than that of bulk 
building materials. Manufacturing economies are reduced when 
great variety must be provided for a large number of individual 
purchasers. Panels and sections are not well suited to extensive in- 
ventory storage, and their manufacture must therefore be dovetailed 
quite closely with erection. A study now in progress is sufficiently 
advanced to indicate that most of the prefabricators have operated 
quite successfully with ingenious but simple and inexpensive plant 
facilities, and that it is exceedingly doubtful whether the additional 
advantages of an elaborate plant outweigh the additional complica- 
tions. Problems of site acquisition, site planning, and project plan- 
ning are enormous for nation-wide operation of any firm, on a scale 
sufficient for erection of thousands of structures a month. Conse- 
quently forecasts of such operations, with production concentrated 
in enormous plants for distribution throughout the country, must be 
accepted with great reservation. It is much more likely that pro- 
duction on a moderate scale and with fairly extensive variety will 
occur, probably with some of the firms operating or licensing a 
number of such plants in different parts of the country, and with 
distribution to promotional builders as well as individual buyers. 

A less striking but highly important development is that of the more 
extensive off-site processing of materials, including assembly in some 
cases. Among the many steps in this direction may be cited the 
manufacture of shower stalls which need only to be fastened in place 
and connected to supply and waste lines (introduced about 20 ‘years 
ago), the factory fitting of doors (including mortising for locks and 
routing for hinges when desired), and the factory finishing of woou 
flooring to eliminate sanding, filling, and varnishing after laying. 
Further developments having the same purpose of reducing site 
operations, and a more widespread adoption of the new products, 
se be expected. 

he rate of change will be irregular, however, and in many cases 
specific changes are likely to require agreements between contractors 
and the building-trades unions affected. 

Productivity of workers will increase somewhat from pre-war and 
also from wartime levels. The elements of increased mechanization 
and better planning of work have been mentioned. Availability of 
materials will remove the difficulties and delays occasioned by use of 
some of the wartime substitutes. Ending of wartime labor shortages 
will mean higher average competence, when it is no longer necessary 
to employ those seriously lacking in skill. 

It can certainly be expected that overtime work will be greatly 
reduced. Overtime is likely to be important mainly for such rus 
work as commercial modernization which is commonly performed 
during operation of an establishment. At the same time, it seems 
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almost certain that the wartime modifications of overtime premiums 
will be terminated. Total overtime work will be small, but the cos; 
for that which is necessary will be high. 


FINANCING OF CONSTRUCTION 


The Federal Housing Administration procedure for residentig| 
mortgage lending will certainly be continued, probably with some 
minor changes. The advantages of this system to borrowers, pro- 
motional builders, and lenders, have been generally recognized, and 
there is every indication that attempts to abolish it will be unsuccessf)]. 
No significant change in interest rate seems likely in the period here 
considered. Although the long-range trend is unquestionably down- 
ward as risk is reduced with greater stability of neighborhoods and 
higher construction standards, this is not expected to be effective in 
the early post-war years. Inquiry among institutional investors 
indicates that they are unlikely in the near future to lower. the return 
of about 3% percent currently regarded as the minimum acceptable 
on direct investment in construction projects. 


URBAN REHABILITATION 


Although urban rehabilitation is an urgent need, no extensive start 
can be expected for a number of years. There will be numerous 
specific projects fitting into master city plaas—housing, civic and 
community facilities, and other—including a few projects constructed 
with private fuads; these must be regarded as individual undertakings 
only. Urban rehabilitation as generally understood, and as it is likely 
to occur ultimately, means work of an altogether different order of 
magnitude—demolition, rearrangement of streets and utilities, and 
changes in land use, on a scale sufficient to produce major changes in 
the patterns of whole cities. 

Obviously the problems to be solved before any real start can be 
made on such efforts are tremendous. Ultimate solution requires new 
financial mechanisms, new legislation, and changes in basic attitudes 
toward relationships between individual properties and integrated 
neighborhoods. Numerous procedures have been proposed for <eal- 
ing with the problems, which cannot be discussed here. Although 
some of these have high merit, a fairly long period must be expected 
before any can attain the widespread public acceptance necessary for 
general adoption. Hence, within the next few years only limited 
progress can be anticipated including, probably, a few small-scale 
demonstration projects. 


Basic Assumptions of Forecast 


The conditions stated below are assumed as a basis for the estimates 
here given, and are not in any sense either recommendations or fore- 
casts. Should they not be met, actual construction volume wil! be 
affected correspondingly. 


It is assumed herein — 
1. That construction wage rates will be not less than current rates, 


and not more than 5 percent above current rates, except for those 
workers included in annual wage agreements, and that differentials in 
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wage rates between housing and other building, and between main- 
tenance work and new construction, will be the same in amount and in 
geographical coverage as at the start of the war. 

2. hat no substantial changes will be made in the normal work 
week and in overtime premiums from those in effect at the start of the 
war. 

3. That no substantial price increase will take place for any major 
building material, but that, rather, the price level for building ma- 
terials as a Whole will be reduced by about 5 percent within 2 years 
from the end of the war. These assumptions are based on strong in- 
dications of active competition between established producers and new 
producers for many of the fabricated metal products, and between 
producers of different types of products serving the same ultimate 

urpose. 

; rn (a) That Federal construction policy will be to proceed with 
projects desired for the value of the completed facilities, but not to 
proceed with any projects for the primary purpose of —_——s em- 
ployment: (b) That Federal grants for State and local projects will 
be made where the purposes to be served, exclusive of the provision of 
employment, are accepted as contributing to national welfare. 
(c) That there will be no grants for projects the benefits of which are 
almost exclusively local or for the production of revenue, but that a 
procedure will be established for Federal loans for approved revenue- 
producing projects, such as improvements to water facilities, municipal 
transit systems, etc. 

5. That FHA underwriting will not be provided for commercial 
construction, and that Federal grants will not be provided for private 
construction of any type. 

6. That corporation income tax will be reduced by half and excess- 
profits taxes eliminated on the completion of the war, and that the 
individual income tax will be reduced by a third, with this latter 
reduction consisting in part of reduction in the higher surtax rates, and 
in part of increases in personal and family exemptions. 

7. That the so-called “tax incentive plan’ will be rejected. Under 
that plan, investment in certain proposed organizations or enterprises 
(particularly agencies to buy blighted properties and demolish the 
structures in preparation for rehabilitation, and agencies to construct 
low-rent housing on the vacated land) would be made an allowable 
deduction from the income of the investors before computation of 


their income taxes. 
Effective Demand for Construction 


Except possibly for a few months immediately after the end of the 
war, the volume of post-war construction will be established by the 
apiece 3 mechanism of effective demand. The capacity of the 
industry has been estimated at 11 billion dollars per year at 1940 
prices, to be reached a year after defeat of Japan,* and thereafter is 
subject to such expansion as may be necessary. It may reasonably be 
expected that Government controls will be modified and then removed 
as severe shortages resulting from the war effort are overcome. Supply 


‘See Post-war Dopeeity and Characteristics of the Constructéon Industry, in ay Labor Review, 
May 1944; also published (with additional data) as Bulletin 779 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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considerations and capacity of the industry will therefore restric; 
volume for a few woe only, if at all. 

During the period under consideration, construction work of almost 
every type will be needed for a great variety of different uses. Much of 
this work will be carried out, but other parts wiil not be. In each 
individual case there will be opposing forces, some tending to cause the 
owner to proceed and others tending to cause him to postpone or cance! 
the undertaking. His decision will be governed as in the past by 
whether the expected advantages outweigh the disadvantages, in his 
individual circumstances and according to his own evaluation of the 
pertinent factors and of their relative importance. 

Intangible, but of the greatest importance, are the complex psycho- 
logical factors commonly grouped together under the phrase, “public 
confidence”’ or ‘‘ business confidence.”’ It has been a matter of common 
observation in the past that these had a great effect on the rate 
of construction and of other capital formation. No analysis of these 
factors is attempted. If they should move toward either marked 
optimism or marked pessimism during the period covered, the volume 
of work started would be changed accordingly. 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


By far the greater part of private residential construction consists of 
houses built for sale. Initiation of such housing is governed mainly by 
whether there seems to be a profitable market. If it seems likely that 
houses are salable at a price yielding a satisfactory profit after meeting 
cost of land, construction and overhead expense, construction wil! 
proceed. The builders normally expect that their financial interest in 
the houses will end with their sale shortly after completion. Conse- 
quently, long-range considerations of future construction cost, prob- 
able developments in design or equipment, permanence of the local 
housing need, etc., usually receive little attention in themselves, apart 
from that given to their expected effect on selling conditions. 

Families buying houses, or building for their own occupancy, are 
guided by different considerations. Ordinarily home ownership is 
regarded as a desirable end in itself, to be sought if family prospects 
of continued residence in a locality and continued income from 
employment or other sources make it seem feasible. In most cases 
purchase or construction of a house is the largest single commitment in 
a family’s existence, for which payments must be spread over many 
years, and it is entered into with corresponding care. Each family has 
certain minimum requirements or expectations in a permanent home, 
which must be met if the purchase is to be made. There is some 
comparison of the costs of ownership with those of renting, and very 
careful attention to the down payment required. There is some 
interest in the trend of construction costs. When public expectations 
are high regarding new developments in building and home equip- 
ment, there is consideration of the likelihood of greater comforts and 
conveniences within the near future, proceeding in some cases to 
speculation about early obsolescence of houses without the new 
features. Finally, in a great many cases there is weighing of the choice 
between making a down payment on a house or purchasing other 
durable goods, such as an automobile, furniture, or household 
appliances. 
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Those building for investment are likewise guided by long-range 
considerations, but their thinking is much more financial in nature. 
The basic questions are whether probable net return exceeds the 
minimum acceptable rate, whether risks seem to be within an allowable 
limit, and whether available funds are sufficient for the equity invest- 
ment needed. These questions mean consideration of expected trends 
in construction-cost levels.and rental levels, and this latter of course 
necessitates consideration of local population and employment. 
Although investment construction has characteristically been residen- 
tial, a considerable part has been for commercial and other non- 


residential purposes. 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Companies erecting commercial, industrial, or utility structures for 
their own use ordinarily do so because they believe that increased 
operating profit made possible by new space will exceed all capital, 
maintenance, and operating costs. This profit may come from 
increased volume of business, or a new type of activity for which old 
space was unsuitable, or reduced operating cost. In some cases 
the investment in construction is for protective purposes—to insure 
continuance or permit rehabilitation of a going business for which the 
existing physical plant has become unsuitable. In any event, the level 
of construction and financing costs is of primary importance. 


CONSTRUCTION BY NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


For the various nonprofit and community organizations using 
physical plant—churches, voluntary (i. e., nonprofit private) hospitals, 


recreation agencies, and agencies offering institutional care—the 
problem of construction of desired facilities usually becomés that 
of raising the necessary funds and of being able to assume the addi- 
tional annual obligation for debt service and for operation of the new 
plant. If the construction is to replace an obsolete building, there may 
be no increase in operating cost and in some cases there may even be 
a reduction because of a higher grade of structure better suited to 
the use. Since construction is usually financed by a special campaign 
for funds, ordinarily the decision to build or remodel is not complicated 
by considerations of other uses for the money. The conditions most 
favorable for such campaigns are a high level of business in combina- 
tion with high income-tax rates, both of which are now present and 
seem likely to be maintained in the post-war period sufficiently to 
facilitate this type of undertaking. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Construction by public bodies financed by tax funds is largely 
a matter of public policy. The purpose sought is the better perform- 
ance of some function accepted as.a public responsibility. Decision to 
proceed with any specific project is governed therefore by the extent 
of recognition of its individual value and the numerous financial 
considerations present. Cash on hand, existing bonded debt, debt 
limit, effect of the project on the operating budget and the debt service 
budget, acceptability and collection prospects for special assessments 
and grants from a larger political unit all affect the decision. 

The foregoing considerations are not by any means exhaustive, but 
are merely an indication of some of the principal factors present. 
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Employment Opportunities for Diesel-Engine 
Mechanics * 


Summary 


THE post-war demand for mechanics to service Diesel engines can be 
adequately supplied from the relatively large number of experienced 
engine mechanics who will be available. The value of Diesel training 
for persons without mechanical experience is therefore definitely 
limited. Experienced mechanics considering transferring to Diesel 
maintenance, and mechanics already employed by firms using or 
servicing such engines, may in some instances profit by brief training 
courses to become familiar with: the special characteristics of these 
— 
hese are the chief conclusions drawn from an analysis of the 
post-war labor market for Diesel mechanics, despite the rising trend 
of sales of the engines in pre-war years and the favorable prospects 
for a continued expansion of their utilization in the post-war period. 
Although its importance is increasing, the Diesel engine now consti- 
tutes and will probably continue to represent only a small proportion 
of total engines in use. Because of its general similarity to other 
internal-combustion engines, mechanics experienced in maintaining 
other types of engines can transfer their skills to its servicing with 
relatively little difficulty. ; 
Companies replacing other types of engines with Diesel engines have 
usually met their maintenance requirements by shifting mechanics 
already employed in servicing the displaced engines, rather than by 
hiring Diesel specialists. 'This employment policy is often reinforced 
by the seniority provisions of labor contracts. In the situations in 
which entirely new job openings result from the extension of Dicsel- 
engine use, mechanics experienced on other engines have generally 
been preferred over inexperienced job applicants who have Diesel 


training. 


Nature and Importance of the Occupation 


In recent years the Diesel engine has been considered by many to 
represent one of the outstanding new fields of employment oppor- 
tunity opened by technical innovations. The relatively rapid expan- 
sion in the sales of Diesel engines during the decade of the 1930’s and 
their adoption for new uses, such as with tractors, in trucks and in 
busses, encouraged this view. Advertisements by schools offering 

! Prepared in the Bureau's Occupational Outlook Division by Frank Dischel under the supervision »! 
Richard H. Lewis. 
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training stimulated interest in the vocational opportunities that 
would be created by the increasingly wide acceptance of Diesel power. 
The importance of these engines during the war, as measured by the 


~ heavy requirements of the armed forces, has caused a renewed interest 


in the post-war prospects for jobs in the Diesel field. 

Information on the job openings that would be created by post- 
war expansion in the use of these engines is needed by young people 
without experience who are considering the value of this special 
training in improving their employment opportunities, by mechanics 
who wish to supplement their experience through courses in Diesel 
maintenance, and by men who have been trained as Diesel mechanics 
by the Army and Navy and who may want to adapt their wartime 
experience to a peacetime vocation. 

It is the purpose of this article to provide information leading to a 
balanced judgment about employment opportunities for Diesel 
mechanics. This information is based on interviews with manu- 
facturers and users of these engines and with training-school officials, 
as well as on an examination of the vocational and technical litera- 
ture in the field. 

In maintaining and repairing a Diesel engine, the mechanic per- 
forms such duties as diagnosing trouble, disassembling the engine, 
replacing or repairing defective parts, reassembling the engine, and 
adjusting the fuel and air valves. The function of this mechanic is 
similar to that of other engine mechanics, and Diesel-engine mainte- 
nance is generally regarded as a specialized branch of general mechan- 
ical work.rather than as a separate and distinct occupation. Diesel 
mechanics do not design or engage in the manufacture of the engine; 
manufacturing occupations correspond to those found in the produc- 
tion of other engines, and in metalworking and assembly operations 
generally. 

The term, ‘‘Diesel engineer,’’ has been frequently used rather loosely 
in vocational literature to refer sometimes to professional engineers 
and sometimes to mechanics. The first Diesel engines were almost 
exclusively of the heavy stationary and marine type and the latter 
use of the term “Diesel engineer’”’ was carried over from the practice 
of referring to maintenance men in power plants and on ships as 
“engimeers.”’ 

Diesel engineering, at the professional level, cannot be considered. 
to be a distinct occupation from the standpoint of either formal 
educational requirements or practical specialization. The basic 
required technical knowledge is that of the mechanical engineer. 
Engineering colleges, for example, do not offer a degree in Diesel 
engineering, although they may provide some courses in its principles 
to mechanical-engineering students. Professional Diesel engineers 
can probably be counted in the hundreds and are found primarily in 
the manufacturing rather than the maintenance fields. The manu- 
facture of Diesel engines requires the usual specialization of mechanical 
engineering skills, including designers, research engineers, production 
engineers, and installation engineers. As a result, the occupation of 
Diesel engineering, in its restricted professional sense, can be in- 
cluded both logically and practically under the broader occupational 
ae mechanical engineer. This study considers only the Diesel 
mechanic. 
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Diesel mechanics are employed in a wide range of industries j, 
which Diesel engines are used. Some of the more important sources 
of employment are ships and boats, public-utility and municipal 
electric-power plants, stationary power plants in buildings and jy 
many manufacturing industries, logging, petrolerm production, rail. 
roads, and companies using or servicing Diesel busses, trucks, trac. 
tors, construction machines, and earth-moving machinery. 

Future needs for men who can service and repair Diesel engines 
depend on the extent of the wider use of this engine in various indus- 
tries. To evaluate the prospects for increased Diesel utilization 
requires an understanding of the characteristics of the engine and 
recent trends in its introduction into important fields of use. 


Characteristics of the Diesel Engine 


The Diesel engine has been able to compete successfully with existing 
carburetor and steam engines for certain types of mechanical motive 
power because of its technical characteristics. It is an internal-com- 
bustion engine, similar in structure to the gasoline (or carburetor) 
engine. Both engines have similar stationary and working parts, 
saahadiio crankeases, cylinders, cylinder blocks and heads, exhaust 
manifolds and water-cooling systems with their associated pumps, 
radiators, and circulation jackets.? It is especially important to 
recognize this similarity in structure, since one of the most important 
factors in determining the opportunities for those with Diesel train- 
ing is the ability of mechanics familiar with other engines to transfer 
their skill to this type of engine. 

The essential difference Geteien the carburetor engine and the 
Diesel engine, from the point of view of the mechanic, lies in their 
different methods of ignition. The Diesel engine has no electric 
ignition system and carburetor but has instead an oil-injector system 
and fuel pumps, with which the mechanic must be familiar. 

It can be operated more economically than other engines, in many 
uses, because of its relatively more efficient utilization of fuel. This 
and certain other technical advantages are offset by its higher initial 
cost and greater weight per horsepower compared with the carburetor 
engine. It also lacks the flexibility required for passenger automobiles 
and is very noisy. These technical characteristics have made pos- 
sible aa expansions of its use in some fields, but have limited its use 
in others. 


Prospects for Expansion in Use of Diesel Engines 


Employment opportuaities in Diesel-engine maintenance occur 1n 
the industries which use or service this type of engine. For this rea- 
son it is important to measure the relative rate of introduction of the 
Diesel engine into its various fields of use, as well as the total growth in 


its production. 





2 For a description of the structure of the Diesel engine see General Motors Corporation pamphlet, Diese!— 
the Modern Power, published in 1941. 
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Much of the optimism concerning employment opportunities for 
Diesel mechanics resulted from the wider use of the engines during 
the decade before the war and their adaptation to new uses. Exami- 
nation of the following tabulation® shows the rapid recovery of Diesel- 
engine production from the effects of the depression, and an expan- 
sion well beyond previous high levels. 


Number Total rated 
of units horsepower Value 


3, 588 485,327 $26, 798, 914 
264, 037 11, 853,820 

139, 331 5, 153, 734 

920, 261 17, 004, 187 

1, 448, 857 41, 266, 449 

1, 910, 627 45, 527, 826 


By 1935, the number of units produced, as well as their total rated 
horsepower, exceeded the previous peak output of 1929. From 1933 
to 1939 the number of units produced annually expanded 17 times, 
the aggregate rated horsepower 14 times, and the total value nearly 
9times. During the decade there was a reduction in the average size 
of the units produced, as measured by horsepower, and the average 
price per horsepower was reduced by more than half. These changes 
in character of output were caused mainly by the introduction of the 
engine for new uses. Sales of Diesel engines had consisted almost 
exclusively of marine and stationary engines until the early 1930’s, 
when they began to be utilized in tractors, construction machinery, 
and locomotives, which use smaller engines. By 1939 the production 
of Diesel engines other than stationary and marine accounted for 
over half of the units and about 43 percent of the total horsepower. 
This does not include the engines made by tractor and locomotive 
manufacturers for installation in their products. 

Diesel-engine production not only increased absolutely, but also 
made relative gains compared with carburetor engines (other than for 
motor vehicles) and steam engines and turbines. Diesel-engine pro- 
duction, as shown in the accompanying table, constituted 5.3 percent 
of the aggregate rated horsepower of internal-combustion engines and 
steam engines produced for sale as such in 1929, and 20.9 percent in 
1939. However, the total production of engines included in this 
comparison is only a small fraction of the production of carburetor 
engines for passenger and commercial cars. There were 3,534,831 
motor vehicles produced in 1939, including a very small number of 
Diesel-powered trucks and busses, while only 19,263 Diesel-engine 
units were made in independent engine plants (where the greater part 
of their production takes place). In addition, 478,935 carburetor 
engines were produced for other purposes, including 141,154 marine 
engines and 32,663 tractor engines.‘ Although Diesel-engine pro- 
duction has shown a marked relative as well as an absolute increase 
since 1929, it has begun to enter the market for motor-vehicle engines 
only in trucks and busses, and in these only to a small extent. 

* Data are from the Census of Manufactures. They exclude all aircraft and motor-vehicle engines and 
engines made for installation in Diesel-electric locomotives, ships, boats, or tractors, when the engines in the 


locomotives, etc.are built by the same establishment. 
* Census of Manufactures, 1939 
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During the war a tremendous increase in Diesel-engine productioy 
has taken place, to meet the requirements of the armed forces. Tho 
total for 1943 has been estimated at 25,000,000 horsepower, as com. 
pared with less than 2,000,000 horsepower produced in 1939. Th, 
wartime output has exceeded the aggregate horsepower produced 
from the i of manufacture in this country through 194) 
The greater part of the wartime production has gone directly to the 
armed forces, with the Navy taking the largest share. These encines 
have been used so extensively in such vessels as submarines, destroyers 

atrol beats, and landing boats that the Diesel horsepower operate 

y the Navy is greater than its total steam horsepower. The Army 
has used Diesels in some of its tanks and heavy trucks, and _ boi), 
services have relied upon them to power the construction and earth. 
moving equipment which has been so important during the war 


Distribution of Engine Production by Type of Engine, 1929 and 1939! 





| Rated horsepower 


| 





Type of engine 





Total Total 





PO TR ied Sint ee AP ed RO 9, 204, 390 9, 160, 880 


Diesel engines ?. 485, 327 1,910,627 | 


Carburetor engines (excluding those used in motor 
vehicles)?_. 5, 321, 280 5, 912, 333 


Steam engines and turbines? ......| 3, 397, 783 ' 1, 337, 920 























1 Census of Manufactures. 
2 Data fér Diesel engines and carburetor engines exclude all motor-vehicle and aircraft engines, as well 


as engines made for installation in locomotives, ships, boats, or tractors, when the engines are made by th 


establishment building the locomotives, etc. 
3 Data for steam e and steam turbines exclude production of locomotives and turbo-generators, and 


steam engines made for installation as parts of ships, blowers, pumps, etc. when the engines are made by 
the establishment building the ships, etc. 


The post-war prospects for Diesel-engine sales, after war contracts 
have been terminated, depend upon the ability of the manufacturers 
to compete in the normal peacetime markets for engines. The high 
production levels of the war have made possible the development of 
mass-production methods and have stimulated technical improve- 
ments which may aid the competitive position of the Diesel engine. 

Before the war this type of engine had been used in many different 
industrial fields, but until recently was particularly important as a 
source of stationary and marine power. The following tabulation 
shows the distribution of installed Diesel horsepower at the end of 
1941 by type of use. The categories listed have been grouped under 
the kind of Diesel engine typically utilized by each. 
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Automotive 
Tractors and contractors’ machinery, includ- 


ing tanks 


ro) 
SS 
=) 


GR enn tans ewbnkny cahectonueu a . 6,594 
General industry 
Public utility 
Municipal light and water_-_--_-----_- ie iter 


Bh ) 


2S pose we 
omom wo 


Marine, including U. 8. Navy 
Railroads 


1 Data are from Diesel Power, January 1942. 


on 


The magnitude of post-war sales will depend upon the success of 
Diesel manufacturers in maintaining and extending their previous 
gains in the marine and power fields and developing further their 
market for locomotive- and automotive-type engines, including those 
for trucks, busses, tractors, and construction and farm machinery. 
Diesel engines will be utilized extensively in ships and boats, particu- 
larly in the medium- and small-size vessels. 

The use of Diesel and Diesel-electric locomotives by the railroads 
will undoubtedly continue to expand. By 1943 over 2,000 Diesel 
locomotives were being operated by class I railroads, most of which 


had been purchased since 1937. Their relatively minor place in this 
field is indicated by the fact that more than 40,000 steam locomotives 


are also in service. Railroads have used the greatest number of their 
Diesel locomotives for switching, and they may largely supersede 
steam locomotives in this function. Many lines have been operating 
the widely publicized Diesel-electric streamlined passenger trains, 
and in the past few years Diesel locomotives have been successfully 
introduced into freight service. 

In recent years a large proportion of the tractors and construction 
machinery produced have been powered by Diesel engines, and it is 
he that they will continue to dominate this field in the post-war 
period. 

The automotive field constitutes by far the greatest market for 
engines. Diesel trucks and busses are now in use, but they are still 
a very small proportion of the total. There are good prospects for 
expansion in the truck and bus field, however, particularly in the 
heavier vehicles, and especially if technical improvements reduce the 
present disadvantages of Diesels for this type of use. It is considered 
unlikely that Diesel engines will be used in passenger cars in the pre- 
dictable future. 
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Job epportennae for Diesel mechanics are related to the numbe; 
of Diesel engines in use. There were at least 100,000 units in servic, 
at the end of 1939. More recent data on the number of units pro. 
duced are not available, but statistics on the rated horsepower of 
engines produced since 1939 for nonmilitary use suggest that thp 
number of units in service may now be at least 50 percent higher thay 
in 1939. The post-war period may see a substantial increase over pre. 
war levels in the utilization of these engines if some of the sales potep- 
tialities listed above are realized and if many of the Diesel engine 
constructed during the war are used for peacetime purposes. Under 
these conditions the number in use should more than double the 1939 
total within a few years after the war, and it will probably continu 
to increase at a rapid rate. 


Opportunities for Diesel Mechanics 


The wider use of Diesel engines in the marine, electric-power, rail- 
road, and automotive fields after the war will result in an increased 
need for maintenance. However, this greater demand will not re- 
quire a corresponding increase in the supply of newly trained Diesel 
mechanics, because of the ease with which mechanics familiar wit) 
other types of engines can transfer their skill to the maintenance of 
Diesel engines. 

Employment practices among the industries using these engines 
largely determine the number of new job openings for Diesel mechan- 
ics as the engines are introduced and the need for their servicing 
arises. Large electric power stations, for example, generally employ 
supervisory stationary engineers with long practical experience who 
are directly responsible for the operation, maintenance, and repair o{ 
engines, and mechanics are usually®placed under their immediate 
supervision. When a Diesel engine replaces another engine, the 
stationary engineer must apply his experience and previous know|- 
edge to the new engine and then retrain the mechanics under his 
supervision. — ° 

Officers in charge of the operation and maintenance of the, engines 
on ships are also called engineers, and they must be licensed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation in peacetime and 
by the U.S. Coast Guard during the war. Their duties are somewhat 
broader than those of the stationary engineer because they are respon- 
sible for the operation and maintenance of all of the mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment on aship. In the requirements for engineers’ licenses, 
experience in the engine department of ships weighs very heavily, and a 
written examination must also be passed. A person with Diesel training 
but without engine-department experience on ships is not sufficiently 

ualified for even the lowest grade of licensed engineer, even though 
the requirements have been reduced during the war. Separate |i- 
censes are provided for engineers on steam and Diesel ships, and an 
engineer on a steam vessel cannot obtain a license for a Diesel (motor 
vessel until he has acquired experience in the engine department of 4 
Diesel ship. This requirement has been waived during the war, for 
third assistant engineers, and steam and Diesel experience are inter- 
changeable for this, the lowest grade of licensed engineer. 
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The adoption of Diesel engines by railroads usually involves a 
readjustment} by\their experienced,mechanics rather than‘ the hiring 
of new personnel. The explanation was.made, during an interview 
with an official of a large railroad company, that the seniority rules 
of their labor contract required that the mechanics employed in the 
maintenance of steam locomotives be assigned to Diesel engines before 
new workers are hired. -Since the mechanics on this railroad had 
undergone an apprenticeship of 4 years and usually had long 
practical experience, they were considered able to repair a Diesel 
engine with little formal supervision or retraining. 

More recently, employment opportunities for Diesel mechanics 
have appeared in the servicing of motor vehicles. The experience of 
a large bus company, with 40 percent of its busses powered by Diesels, 
may be cited as one example of employment practices in the automo- 
tive field. The manager of the maintenance department reported 
that all the mechanics who had been hired had only gasoline-engine 
experience, even though a large number of busses with Diesel engines 
had been serviced for several years. When Diesel engines were 
originally introduced, the bus company selected several foremen and 
superior mechanics and sent them to a Diesel training school for 2 
months. These trainees then served as leadmen in training other 
mechanics. Mechanics with Diesel training or experience had not 
been hired recently, simply because none had been available on account 
of the wartime shortage of skilled engine mechanics. It is significant 
that the company was able to;make its adjustment to Diesel-engine 
busses by depending primarily on the skill of its gasoline mechanics. 

It is evident that the wider use of Diesel engines has generally 
resulted in the retraining and adaptation of the skills of engine me- 
chanics who were already employed rather than in their technological 
displacement. Experience or training in servicing Diesel engines may 
improve the competitive position of an engine mechanic in the labor 
market, but length of experience, seniority, and all-round mechanical 
ability will continue to be the more important considerations even if 
Diesel engines should replace other forms of motive power. 

The supply of qualified Diesel mechanics has been augmented by 
the large number of servicemen who have received Diesel training 
during the war. The Navy established a special rating for Diesel 
mechanics, known as ‘‘motor machinist’s mate,’ in January 1942. On 
September 1, 1944, there were 70,364 motor machinist’s mates, in- 
cluding 54,900 who had been trained as Diesel mechanics since the 
start of the war. The Army also trained 5,086 enlisted men as Diesel 
mechanics during a similar period. The Navy has trained mechanics 
to service marine Diesel engines, while the Army has generally 
trained Diesel mechanics to maintain tank and truck engines. 

No data are available as to the number of experienced Diesel 
mechanics and the number of Diesel-school graduates. The number 
of these mechanics employed cannot be easily determined, since many 
of their employers’ records do not show a separate occupation for 
them and many also work on other engines. Although no statistics 
are available, there is evidence that the number of resident Diesel- 
school students has been very small during the war. 

_ However, if past practices are followed by employers, most of the 
job openings created by the wider use of Diesel engines will be filled 
627015—45——_5 
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by mechanics employed in repairing other engines. The 1940 Censys 
of Population reported 949,658 persons experienced as mechanics and 
repairmen, represented by 441,845 automobile, 28,384 airplane, and 
43,998 railroad mechanics and repairmen, as well as by 435,431 other 
mechanics and repairmen. While the number of engine mechanics 
as distinct from other types of mechanics and repairmen, cannot be 
specifically determined, most of the 514,227 automobile, airplane, and 
railroad mechanics and repairmen were probabiy engine mechanics. 
and many engine mechanics can be found among the 435,431 other 
mechanics and repairmen. This large reservoir of men, capable of 
learning to maintain and repair Diesels with relatively little additiona| 
training because of their previous experience, is the greatest single 
factor in the potential supply of Diesel mechanics. ’ 

The relative position of Diesel engines as a source of demand for 
repairmen is indicated by the fact that only about 100,000 Diese! 
engines were in use by the end of 1939, as compared to 31,000,000 
registered passenger cars and motor trucks using carburetor engines, 
Although, as suggested above, the number of Diesel engines to be 
serviced may double the 1939 total within a few years after the war 
and continue to grow, it will still represent only a small fraction of the 
number of other types of engines in use. 

The practice of retraining mechanics experienced on other engines 
to service Diesel engines, before new workers are engaged, and the 
increased supply of Diesel mechanics trained in the armed forces 
make the potential supply of Diesel mechanics after the war more 
than sufficient to meet any demand that may reasonably be expected. 
As a result, the value of Diesel training for persons without experience 
in engine maintenance would seem to be definitely limited. Exper- 
enced mechanics who desire to transfer to Diesel maintenance, and 
mechanics already employed by companies using or servicing Diesels, 
may find brief training courses useful in learning about some of the 
specialized components of the Diesel, such as the oil injector and 


fuel pump. 


Training for Diesel Maintenance 


In cases in which it has been decided that training would aid in 
obtaining or holding a job in Diesel maintenance, the training course 
should be carefully selected. There are no generally recognized stand- 
ards for Diesel training, and in any event the scope of the instruction 
would depend upon the previous mechanical knowledge of the student. 
Privately operated trade schools offering Diesel training have ofteu 
provided inadequate facilities and instruction. Before enrolling in a 
privately operated trade school, the prospective student may be able 
to obtain information on the quality of the instruction offered, from 
the superintendent of schools or the director of vocational training 
in the locality in which the school operates. 

Courses in Diesel mechanics are taught in a number of public 
vocational and trade schools operated rae tt school boards. Gener- 
ally this training is given as a-part of regularly conducted training 11 
auto mechanics. Special courses in maintenance can frequently be 
made available by vocational schools for employed adults who re- 
quire Diesel training in connection with their daily employmeut. 
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Information on opportunities for training in this field may be obtained 
from the local superintendent of schools or the local director of voca- 
tional education. 

Correspondence courses seem to be of little practical value to the 
person without mechanical experience, although they may be helpful 
to the experienced engine mechanic if he is able to learn from textual 
materials without the direct personal guidance of an instructor. 

Two complete although accelerated training programs for Diesel 
mechanics were conducted by the Army and Navy. The Army pro- 
cram involved 12 weeks of training as an automobile mechanic and 
an additional 4 weeks of specific Diesel training, for a total of 800 
hours of study. The Navy has required an 8-week preliminary 
engineering course and a 5-week elementary Diesel course, followed by 
4 to 8 weeks of advanced Diesel-engine training, or a total of 850 to 
1,050 hours of study. These training programs were designed to be 
complete courses of study, suitable for students with little practical 
experience, the specific Diesel-engine training being viewed either as 
part of the broader training of a competent engine mechanic or as an 
extension of previous training as an auto- or marine-engine mechanic. 

These military training programs were designed for a specific 
purpose, the supplying of qualified Diesel maintenance men to the 
armed forces—and are interesting as an illustration rather than as a 
model for a civilian course of instruction. In peacetime mechanical 
training the scope and content of the course of study selected should 
be consistent with the background and needs of the individual student. 
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Manpower Outlook for First Half of 1945’ 


Summary 


EMPLOYMENT in the munitions industries increased in December 
1944, reversing the downward trend which had prevailed since Novem- 
ber 1943. The increase amounted to 50,000, as compared with aver- 
age monthly decreases of 100,000 during the preceding year. Prelimi- 
nary reports to the War Manpower Commission show that this 
upward trend is continuing strongly, with an increase of 50,000 in the 
first half of January 1945. 

The expanding munitions programs, including the recently an- 
nounced plans for equipping the French Army, will require 400,000 
more persons by June 1945. An additional 200,000 persons will be 
needed by transportation, construction, and other war-supporting 
activities. During the same period 900,000 civilians will be inducted 
or enlisted into the armed forces. These requirements total 100,000 
less than the estimate of 1,600,000 recently submitted to Congress, 
because employment in munitions and other war-supporting indus- 
tries has already increased by that amount in the month that has 
elapsed since then.? 

Potential sources of supply to meet these labor requirements include 
the following: The declining industries in the munitions group, 
particularly the decreases scheduled in ship construction, will provide 
about 200,000 workers. At least 500,000 persons will become avail- 
able as a result of the normal growth of the labor force. An estimated 
400,000 discharged veterans will return to the civilian labor force. 
Workers additional to those drawn from the above sources will have 
to be obtained by a contraction of less-essential activities, by a sub- 
stitution of prisoners of war for drafted farm youths, by increasing 
the labor force at a faster than normal rate of growth, and by further 
reduction of unemployment. 


Estimated Changes in Labor Requirements 


Munitions industries —The downward trend of employment in the 
munitions industries that prevailed since November 1943 has been 
halted as a result of the recent increases in the requirements for war 
matériel. Between November and December 1944 employment 
these industries increased by about 50,000 as compared with a monthly 
rate of decline of 100,000 between November 1943 and November 

! This is the seventh of a series of ic statements on manpower requirements and labor supp!’ 


published jointly by the Bureau of Statistics and the War Manpower Commission. 
? The figures in this article were released to the public on January 25, 1945. 
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1944. This rise in employment coincided with an upswing in muni- 
tions output. Production gains were registered in each of the major 
groups in which requirements had been expanded. Thus, the output 
of ammunition was increased almost 3 percent, aircraft production 
rose about 2 percent, and the output of combat and motor vehicles 
was more than 7 percent greater in December than in November. 
The total increase in munitions production between these two months 
was about 1 percent. 

Further increases in munitions employment must occur if the re- 
quirements currently pictured by the procurement authorities are met; 
the expanding components of the munjtions industries will require 
an additional 400,000 workers by June 1945. This increase in require- 
ments is composed of, roughly, 100,000 for production of ordnance, 
100,000 for ship repair, and an allowance of 200,000 additional for 
equipping the French Army and other items now being scheduled. 
Since these requirements will be partially offset by scheduled decreases 
in ship construction and certain minor components, the net require- 
ments are approximately 200,000 workers. Thus, munitions employ- 
ment must rise from 9.1 millions in December 1944 to 9.3 millions by 
June 1945. 

It must be noted, however, that the real size of the recruitment 
problem is concealed when considered only in the light of the total net 
increase required in munitions employment. In the first place, much 
of the recruitment will have to be for plants in small communities 
where the local supply is negligible or in areas where the supply is 
already strained. Secondly, since declines in employment in one in- 
dustry and area will not result in an immediate and automatic filling 
of labor needs in other industries and areas, specific channeling tech- 
niques will be required to bring the released war workers from those 
firms whose employment will decline, according to schedule, into the 
plants in the expanding munitions industries. In addition, the rel- 
atively high turnover that still exists in many important munitions 
plants makes continuous recruitment necessary merely to maintain 
the employment level in such plants. 

Program increases, exclusive of the equipment for the French Army 
and other items now being scheduled by the procurement authorities, 
indicate that the critical munitions production needs during the first 
6 months of 1945 will stem largely from the spectacular increases in the 
demand for certain types of ammunition and guns. The December 
schedules for ordnance items alone call for increased employment 
amounting to about 100,000 between December 1944 and March 1945, 
with perhaps another 20,000 by June. Virtually all of the increases 
will go into ammunition, as only minor changes from current levels are 
indicated for this period in the production of guns and combat 
and motor vehicles. Attainment of many of the specific goals 
scheduled in the ordnance group may well be considered problematical 
in view of shortages of facilities and new components for some of the 
hew products, numerous technical difficulties confronting the produc- 
tion of specific items, and the generally rapid rate of acceleration of 
output required. 

_ Current schedules for the communications and electronic equipment 
industry indicate an increase of 30,000 in employment by March, but 


| Tequirements will decline again between March and June 1945 to the 


December 1944 employment level. However, the realization of the 
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production schedules in this industry depends more upon the elimina. 
tion of the recurrent technical difficulties and design changes than upon 
the availability of labor. 

The aircraft production program is in process of further upward 
revisions. The best data currently available call for an increase jp 
employment of about 50,000 between December and March, with 
return by June 1945 to the December 1944 employment levels. This 
represents a significant reversal in trend, since throughout 1944 
employment in this industry had been decreasing. 

On the other hand, total employment is scheduled to fall off by 
more than 100,000 in the shipbuilding industry. This is a net esti- 
mate, consisting of a 200,000'decline in the construction phase of the 
industry and an increase of 100,000 in employment in repairs and 
maintenance between November 1944 and June 1945. 

Nonmunitions industries—In the nonmunitions industries, in- 
creases of approximately 200,000 during the first half of 1945 may 
be expected in such activities as construction, transportation, public 
utilities, certain Government establishments, cotton textiles, and log. 
ging and lumbering. No significant changes other {than seasonal are 
anticipated in other nonmunitions groups. The indicated increase 
of 2.3 million workers in agriculture between December 1944 and 
June 1945 is purely seasonal and will be accompanied, as in the past, 
by a roughly corresponding seasonal increase in the labor supply. 

owever, the June 1945 level is expected to be about 100,000 below 
the June 1944 level. It is anticipated that this deficit will be taken 
care of by more extensive use of prisoners of war. 


Requirements of the Armed Forces 


The armed forces withdrew 2,300,000 persons from civilian activi- 
ties between December 1943 and December 1944. During the first 
half of 1944 the emphasis was on acquiring sufficient manpower to 
bring the armed forces up to planned strength in preparation for the 
battles to be fought on D-Day and thereafter. After July the em- 
phasis shifted to one of recruiting young males who could be used as 
replacements and trained within short periods of time to take over 
combat duties. These changed requirements resulted in a continued 
decrease of withdrawals from civilian activities. Whereas in the 
first 6 months .1,400,000 were withdrawn, in the second 6 months only 
900,000 were taken. In net-strength figures these withdrawals show 
up as an increase of 1.1 million persons in the first 6 months and 
500,000 in the last 6 months. The difference between the gross 
intake and increase in net strength is accounted for by the losses of 
the armed forces—discharges to civil life, casualties, and normal 
attrition. 

The armed services indicate that they will require a gross intake of 
900,000 in the first half of 1945. This total is approximately the same 
as for the last half of 1944. 

The source of the 900,000 additions to the armed forces will be some- 
what as follows: 400,000 male youths 17 through 18 years of age by 
enlistment or induction, 200,000 from those 18 through 25 years of 

e now classified in I-A, 50,000 women; the remainder will consist 
of men 26 and over and youths, 18 through 25 now holding agr- 
cultural deferments. The meeting of these requirements will cause 
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the depletion before June 1945 of the pool of youths 18 through 25 
years of age now registered in class I-A and will raise serious produc- 
tion problems to the extent that it is necessary to take physically fit 
men in the 26-29 year age group classified II-A and II-B. 

The 900,000 gross increase will be distributed so that 300,000 will 
go to the Navy and 600,000 to the Army. The Navy is expected to 
increase from its present net strength of 3.8 millions to 4.0 millions in 
June 1945, while the Army which at present has 8.1 million persons 
indicates that its requirements are for replacements of casualties and 
normal attrition. 

Although the military services will be taking about 150,000 each 
month, it is estimated that they will return to civilian activities about 
65,000 each month. Thus, the net drain from the civilian labor 
market during the period from December 1944 to June 1945 will be 
500,000 persons. 


Estimated Changes in Size of Labor Force 


In response to the requirements of the war effort the total labor 
force, including the armed forces, has been greatly expanded since 
1940. The increase in the labor force during this period exceeded by 
more than 6% millions the rise that could have been expected under 
‘normal’ conditions. Over 11 million persons were drawn into the 
armed forces between December 1940 and December 1944. Despite 
this sharp increase in the armed forces, the civilian labor force declined 
by only 1.4 millions—from 52.7 millions in December 1940 to 51.3 
millions in December 1944. During this period, unemployment 
declined from 6,600,000 to 700,000. 


Composition of the Labor Force in Specified Month ' 





Number of workers (in millions) | Estimated 
require- 
ments 
June December |June 1945(in 
1944 1944 millions) 
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! Data for civilian labor force, unemployment, and agricultural and nonagricultural employment are from 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; data for components of nonagricultural employ- 
ment are from records of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Includes all metal-using industries, rubber industries, and selected chemical industries aud Government 
manufacturing arsenals and navy yards. 

' Preliminary. 

‘Includes tobacco, paper and allied products, printing, publishing, lumber, furniture, finished lumber 

ucts, stone, an and glass industries, food, textiles, apparel, leather, and parts of chemicals and miscel- 
man 


g. 
eee State aaa government; Federal Government (except war agencies, navy yards and 


vr sab arse + 

* Difference between Census estimate of total nonagricultural employment and BLS estimate of employees 
in nonagricultural establishments. Includes self-employed, proprietors, domestic servants, and unpaid 
family workers but is not an accurate measure of the size of these groups because of certain incomparabilities 
between the Census and BLS series. 
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Women have played an important part in replacing the loss of males 
to the armed forces from the civilian activities. Thus, in December 
1940 about 25 percent (or 12.5 millions) of the female adult populatioy 
(14 years of age and over) was in the labor force. Since then this 
proportion has been rising steadily, so that by December 1944 it had 
climbed to 34 percent (or 17.8 millions) of the adult female popula- 
tion. It is significant to note that the upward trend in the rate o 
female participation in the labor force was maintained through- 
out 1944. 

During 1944 the previous extremely rapid rate of increase in the 
labor force tapered off and was virtually at the normal rate. The 
estimate used here assumes that in 1945 the growth on the labor force 
will continue to be at the normal rate, and that by June 1945 about 
66.2 million persons will be in the labor force, including the armed 
forces. However, accelerated demands of the armed forces for ma- 
tériel and personnel may cause the labor force to increase once more 
at a rate above normal. 


POPOORE 


Interregional Recruitment of Workers in 1944' 


THE accelerated 1944 war production program necessitated the trans- 
fer of workers from localities in which they were not being utilized in 
essential war work to communities where they were needed more 
urgently. To effect those shifts, interregional recruitment was used, 
the Washington headquarters office of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion being responsible for planning and controlling the program. 
That agency, together with its regional offices, engaged in such re- 
cruitment for the following major war industries: West Coast naval 
ship-repair yards, shipyards building combat-loaded troop transports 
and assault cargo ships, aircraft plants building B—29’s and improved 
fighter planes, airborne radar equipment manufacturers, heavy artil- 
lery shell casing and explosive plants, forges and foundries producing 
component parts for heavy trucks and tanks, construction for the 
Army and Navy, coal mines, and certain secret military projects 
For these industries, the Washington headquarters of the W\C 
received, through its regional offices, employers’ requests for approx- 
mately 500,000 workers who could be obtained only by interregional 
recruitment. Because of the screening of such requests at each leve! 
of operation in the field, it was possible for the National Manpower 
Priorities Committee? to recommend approval of orders involving 
371,195 actual job openings. 

In an effort to fill war employers’ demands, the local U. S. Employ- 
ment Service offices interviewed, selected, and referred to employers 
hiring representatives, 529,605 workers. Of this number, 277,45! 
were accepted for employment. The accompanying table shows, by 
region, the number of openings, referrals, and acceptances haii|le< 
by the interregional recruitment program during 1944. Referrals 


1U. 8S. War Manpower Commission. The Labor Market, January 1945 (p. 20); Memorandum 0» inte 


regional recruitment in 1944, January 5, 1945. 

2 Established by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, June 10, 1944. The Comm) (tre © 
composed of representatives of procurement age such as the Army, Navy, Maritime Comm ssi", 
War Production Board, Civil dervice Comeniaien, oar Aircraft Resources Control Office. Its functi 
is the review, and recommendation of approval or denial, of employers’ requests for interregional 1°)" 
ment. 
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exceeded both openings extended and acceptances. Refusals of jobs 
by workers were due to reluctance to leave the town in which they 
were living, the high costs attendant upon moving their families, 
inadequate housing and undesirable living conditions in congested 
areas Where war plants are situated, long we arduous work, and 
community resistance to out-migration of workers. On the other 
hand, some employers have been reluctant to adjust their hirin 

standards to the greatly depleted labor market. Inordinately hig 

job specifications and extremely unrealistic selectivity have persisted, 
according tothe WMC. That agency also states that some employers 
who in normal times have been influenced by racial prejudice or preju- 
dice against the employment of handicapped persons, members of 
the over-age group, and women, have not changed their hiring policy. 


Workers Referred and Placed, Under Interregional Recruitment Program, 1944 





Openings Accept- 
extended | Referrals | “ances 





Total, i ‘ . 371,195 | 529, 605 277, 489 


Region I: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 

Island, Vermont 8, 240 11, 601 5, 594 
Region I: New York 66, 139 74, 287 42, 913 
Region III: Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania..._._...................| 14,459 10, 690 8, 789 
Region IV: District of Columbia, Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, 

West Virginia 23, 754 31, 432 13, 636 
Region V: Kentueky, Michigan, Ohio 15, 684 23, 531 14, 568 
Region VI: Mlinois, Indiana, Wisconsin...............--.------------.---- 33,663 | 52,798 22, 028 
Region VII: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 

Tennessee 24, 369 33, 485 17,112 
Region VIII: Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 47, 553 51, 907 31, 001 
Region IX: Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 57,894 | 122,641 59, 475 
Region X: Louisiana, New Mexico, Texas 56, 009 76, 530 40, 348 
Region XI: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyomin 20, 273 39, 306 20, 656 
Region XIJ: Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington....------_- 3, 158 1, 397 1, 369 




















POPOOOOS 


Placements by U. S. Employment Service in 1943 ' 


NONAGRICULTURAL placements made by the U. S. Employment 
Service in 1943 numbered 9.4 millions, and exceeded those made in 
1942 by more than a third; applications decreased at a slightly smaller 
rate. Although the number of placements had fallen in 1940 below 
those made in 1939, they rose by almost one-half in 1941, as shown by 
the accompanying tabulation, and have increased each year since 
then. Nonagricultural placements in 1943 exceeded those of 1941 by 
73.8 percent; appiications fell 36.2 percent. 
Applications Placements 


15, 066, 857 4, 152, 139 
16, 486, 849 3, 661, 040 
18, 599, 466 5, 404, 291 
17, 824, 834 6, 919, 892 
11, 843, 132 9, 393, 196 


Of the major occupational groups in which the 9.4 million non- 
agricultural placements were made in 1943, unskilled workers 
represented slightly over half of the total (51.0 percent) and the 


to bony a Social Security Yearbook, 1943 (Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Wash- 
gton, ‘ 
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semiskilled, slightly over one-seventh (15.5 percent). The remaining 
third was divided as follows: Skilled 12.7 percent, service 11.3 percent. 
clerical and sales 8.5 percent, and professional and managerial, | 
percent. 

Of those placed, 83.5 percent were white (81.0 percent in 1942) and 
16.5 percent were nonwhite. 

Placements of women represented 35.6 percent of the total non- 
aaequitares placements in 1943, as compared with 32.4 percent a year 
earlier. 


Number placed 
Nonagricultural placements, 1943 9, 393, 196 


Major occupational groups: 
Professional and managerial 


Unskilled and other 


Race: 
7, 838, 919 
1, 554, 277 


6, 045, 352 
oii nn idle nei aan salads eatalidints eal 3, 347, 844 


The representation of each occupational group in the total was 
about the same for 1942 and 1943, except for a decrease in service 
placements from 19.5 percent in 1942 to 11.3 percent in 1943, and 
slight increases in the 1943 proportion of placements of semiskilled 
and unskilled labor. Within each occupational group, except service, 
the proportion of placements of women increased, however; in 1943, 
women represented one-third of the placements of professional and 
managerial workers (as compared with only one-fourth in 1942) and 
26.9 percent of the placements of unskilled workers (as contrasted 
with 16.3 percent a year earlier). 


Sex: 


POOOOOR 


Labor Conditions in Sweden, 1944! 


UNTIL the war in Europe reaches a stage permitting removal of the 
North Sea blockade now hampering Sweden’s foreign trade, no sub- 
stantial change in the conditions affecting Swedish labor is likely to 
occur. During 1944 available manpower continued to decline mark- 
edly as a result of continuously large inductions for defense service. 
Workers for emergency activities (such as the production of firewood, 

eat, and charcoal to replace imported fuels) were in great demand. 

he shortage of skilled workers in some fields will gradually be re- 
lieved by the retraining of unemployed workers from other occu- 
pations. 

In 1944 two new factors appeared, which, although relatively un- 
important thus far, may assume serious dimensions if the suspension 
of the Swedish foreign trade continues for any great length of time. 
These are a growing difficulty in continuing the activities of Sweden's 


1 Data are from a report by Grant Olson, of the United States Legation at Stockholm, dated November 
27, 1944 (No. 277). 
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leading export industries because of the suspension of the trade with 
Germany—Sweden’s most important customer during the North Sea 
blockade—and an increasing dissatisfaction among Swedish workers 
with their present wages. As regards the first of these two factors, 
it is hoped to relieve the situation somewhat by increased trade with 
Soviet Russia and Finland. This, however, is not likely to afford 
much real relief, considering especially that the trade with both these 
countries will have to be carried on chiefly on a credit basis. As 
regards the second factor, the large number of collective agreements 
canceled during the autumn of 1944 and the attitude adopted by the 
workers indicate the possibility of labor disputes during the early 


part of 1945. 


Employment and Wages _ 


Both the trade-union leaders and the government are opposed to 
fundamental wage increases, which they fear may lead to inflation, 
if adopted under the present economic conditions. Furthermore, it 
is asserted that the Swedish workers are sufficiently well off to be able 
to refrain from taking any action which might disturb the economic 
stability so successfully maintained during the last 2 years. In sup- 
port of this contention, it is stated that, in a recent investigation based 
on the Social Board’s wage and cost-of-living statistics, 1t was found 
that up to the end of 1943 there had been an increase of 31 percent in 
the total amount of wages over the pre-war level, signifying a decline 
of only 8 percent in the real compensation of all workers. In the case 
of industrial workers, the increase was 35 percent, representing a 
decline of only 5 percent in real wages. The freezing of wages hae 
not been so effective as the freezing of prices, the result being a con- 
tinued gradual advance, which in 1943 averaged 5 percent of the total 
amount of cash wages. Most of the recent increases have taken place 
outside of the wage agreements, and affect chiefly workers receiving 
minimum and contract wages, principally in the metal industry. 

During the third quarter of 1944 there was an increase over both 
the preceding quarter and the corresponding quarter of 1943 in the 
number of employed workers and in the amount of wages paid. In 
comparison with the corresponding quarter of 1939, however, the 
number of workers was somewhat smaller, while the amount of wages 
was substantially larger, as shown by the following tabulation: 


Indexes (first quarter of 1935 =100) 


Workers employed: 1939 1948 1944 
First quarter 110. 2 110. 3 
Second quarter ' 112.7 109. 4 
Third quarter ' 107. 4 i10. 1 


Wages paid: 
oe Se on tw cline wahanes 131. 0 178. 0 179. 4 


Second quarter 182. 6 178. 9 

Third quarter . 172. 2 182. 3 
According to the latest report published, unemployment among 
Swedish trade-union members at the end of August 1944 was the lowest 
on record during the last 6 calendar years, being 2.7 percent of the 
total trade-union membership, as compared with 3.2 percent at the 
end of the second quarter of 1944, and 3.6 percent in August 1943. 
The suspension of trade between Sweden and Germany, however, has 
led to increased unemployment among miners, seamen, and dock 


laborers. 
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The only important labor dispute in 1944 was the Swedish sugar. 
mill workers’ strike for better wages, which. lasted for a little over g 
month and was settled by compromise on June 13, 1944. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 workers were benefited slightly by the new agreement. 
which is effective until January 31, 1946. 

As already stated, notices of termination of a large number of 
Swedish collective agreements were given last fall. The number of 
workers involved was about 300,000. In the case of a number of 
other agreements, however, affecting approximately 150,000 workers. 
it was agreed to postpone the cancellation date, for the time being. 
The most important of the cancelled agreements was that in the 
metal industry, which affected approximately 200,000 workers. In 
October several new agreements of considerable importance were 
signed, the principal ones being a farm-labor agreement affecting some 
70,000 workers and a forest-labor agreement signed on behalf of 
78,000 lumberjacks. In the stone industry also, a new agreement 
was concluded, and settlement was reached in regard to war-risk 
compensation to seamen both within and without the blockaded 
zone. The above-mentioned farm-labor agreement, besides providing 
for an average wage increase of 12 percent, stipulates total abolition by 
November 1, 1945, of the Swedish system (more than 150 years o)c) 
of paying a certain class of farm hands a part of their wages in kind. 
It is estimated that nearly 40 percent of the Swedish farm laborers 
now receive a part of their wages in kind. The question of increased 
compensation to Government employees in the lowest wage classes, 
numbering about 40,000, is at present under discussion. This plan, 
which has the support of the Minister of Finance, will probably !ead 
to the submission of a bill to the Riksdag. 

The rise from 240 to 243 in the cost-of-living index during the third 
quarter of 1944 was not sufficient, under the existing agreements, to 
call for wage revisions. 

Considerable supplementation of the supply of manpower in Sweden 
appears to be derived lately from the heavy influx of refugees from 
Finland and the Baltic States. The total number of refugees in 
Sweden now probably exceeds 100,000. According to the Jatest 
official report, the number of refugees totaled 49,500 on June 1, 1944, 
the majority being Norwegians and Danes. Since then, however, 
the press has reported the arrival of nearly 29,000 evacuees from 
northern Finland and about 19,000 Baltic refugees. Plans are being 
worked out for the employment of several thousand Baltic refugees 
in the textile industry, which has been greatly hampered by lack of 
workers, especially women workers. Because of the acute shortage of 
manpower in many industries, little difficulty has been experienced 
thus far in finding employment for refugees. 


PIPPI POO HY : 
Labor Conditions in Netherlands Indies: Correction 


IN THE aarticle entitled, “Labor Conditions in the Netherlands 
Indies,” in the May 1944 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, the 
following corrections should be made: In the last sentence beginning 
on page 973, the phrase ‘“The invasion period prior to the Japanese 
occupation” should be substituted for ‘Indies participation in the war.’ 
In footnote 2 on page 974, the clause “war was declared on Japan’ 
should be substituted for ‘Japan invaded the Indies.” 
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SPSPPPIIII DIDI DD III DDD DOOD DDD ID DDI DODD ODDO DODD ODDO DOOD OOOO D DOD OOOOOOON 


Instructions and Directives Relating to Manpower 


MORE effective use of manpower is the purpose of the following 
instructions and directives issued recently by the various Govern- 
ment agencies responsible for coordinating the workers and the war 
effort of the United States in the field of production. 

Establishment of categories of employer orders for priority referral.\— 
The War Manpower Commission, on November 27, 1944—effective 
December 15—introduced a uniform Nation-wide system of cate- 
gories of employer orders for priority referral. Under this system, 
priorities are to be assigned to orders for specific numbers and kinds 
of workers. Five priority designations are to be used, as follows: 


Cotegeny 1: Only orders of exceptional importance to the national war pro- 
duction effort are to be placed in this class, and then only by the Chairman of the 
National Priorities Committee. However, in an area where a Manhattan 
District Project establishment is located, the Area Manpower Director may 
place ey a concern’s orders in this class, provided they meet the criteria for 
category 3. 

Category 2: Selected orders which meet the requirements for category 3, 4, or 
5 may placed in this class in order to meet emergencies which may result in 
production breakdowns or services delays directly affecting essential production 
or community health and welfare. The total number of openings which may be 
placed in this class at any one time is to be limited to 5 percent of the total local 
priority openings in categories 1, 3, 4, and 5. The purpose of this classification 
is to provide speedy referral service to meet emergency situations which require 
it. 

Category 3: Orders which may be placed in this group are those from estab- 
lishments (a) which have a production urgency rating of III; (b) whose production 
or service is behind schedule for manpower reasons or threatens to become so 
because of an expanded schedule; and (c) whose orders are for workers who will be 
engaged on “‘must’”’ production or services, or on production or services with 
equivalent local urgency ratings. 

Category 4: Orders in this class are those from establishments with a produc- 
tion urgency rating of IV, or those having a rating of III whose orders can be 
filled by being placed in class 4. Orders from such concerns are to be placed in 
this group ~ if they are for workers required for production or service desig- 
nated as “‘must’”’ or equivalent in urgency to “‘must’’ production or service. 

Category 5: Orders from essential and locally needed establishments may be 
placed in this category if the orders require preferential treatment in referral, 
and the concerns have been assigned a production urgency rating of V or above. 


Orders from essential and locally needed firms not qualifying for a 
priority are, however, to be identified, so that they may receive 
preference in service over orders from less-essential activities. 

The area manpower director is to determine the eligibility of em- 
ployer orders for priority largely through consideration of three 
factors. These are (1) whether the employer is engaged in discrimi- 
hatory or restrictive hiring practices, (2) the nature and extent of 


‘War Manpower Commission. Field instruction No. 416, November 27, 1944; Press release P M-4727, 
December 15, 1944. 
295 
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in-plant utilization and training of workers, and (3) whether there js 
noncompliance with WMC programs and regulations. 

Selectwe Service and the manpower situation.*—The National Head- 
quarters of Selective Service, on December 11, 1944, acted upon the 
memorandum of the War Mobilization and Reconversion Administra- 
tion which called for immediate action toward aiding the manpower 
situation. All State directors of Selective Service in the continental] 
United States were notified that it is increasingly necessary that a]| 
persons, and particularly registrants 18 through 37 years, participate 
to the full extent of their abilities either in the armed forces or in the 
civilian war effort. 

After this notification, the National Headquarters, on December 16, 
instructed all local boards as to the procedure to be followed~in order 
that men eligible for induction but not in the armed services may meet 
their war responsibilities. According to these instructions, the local 
boards, in applying the tests for occupational deferment for registrants 
aged from 26 through 37, are to give greater consideration to those 
now engaged, or who become engaged, in war production or in support 
of the war effort than to those engaged in activities not supporting the 
immediate prosecution of the war. At the same time, National 
Headquarters notified all local boards that registrants now in war- 
supporting industries must stay there or run the risk of losing their 
occupational-deferment classifications, and that the rules for occupa- 
tional deferment are to be applied with much stricter interpretation 
than in the past. ; 

Proposals of Management-Labor Policy Committee of War Manpower 
Commission.2—Representatives of both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations have joined with 
management and agriculture members on the Management-Labor 
Policy Committee in adopting an accelerated schedule of meetings in 
order to help speed the solution of urgent manpower problems in war 
production plants. 

Turning atteftion to the foundry industry, long a bottleneck for 
many basic items of war production, the committee in two recent 
meetings examined the fundamental causes of lags in foundry produc- 
tion. From this examination, it was clear, WMC officials said, that 
production lags in foundries are due by no means solely to manpower 
shortages but are caused rather by a combination of factors, some of 
which are peculiar to the industry. 

The Committee decided that recruiting can.iot aloie solve the 
production problems of foundries, and indicated that behind those 
problems are causes that only the combined efforts of labor, manage- 
ment, and Government can solve. These causes provide a base for a 
10-point program to be used along with recruitment for attacking the 
production lag. The 10 points are— 

1. Identification of urgent items of production. 

2. Rescheduling of production within a plant or from plant to plant in order to 
assure that workers and facilities will be used on urgént production. 

3. Action by military officials and War Production Board to specify, by direc- 
tive, items that are critically needed. 

4. Reduction of absenteeism and turnover. 


5. Wages. 
6. Improvement of means of transporting workers to plants. 


? National Headquarters of Selective Service, Press releases S-53 and S-55, December 11 and 16, 1944 
3 War Manpower Commission, Press release P M-4734, December 23, 1944. 
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7. Housing. 

8. Transfer of workers within a plant or from plant to plant. 

9. Use of more women in foundries. 

10. Use of foreign workers (agricultural workers now in this country) as a last 
resort when domestic workers of any race or national origin are not available. 


WPB withdrawal of priorities in the event of manpower violations.*— 
The War Production Ratt, on December 23, authorized the with- 
drawal or modification of material priorities when the Board determines 
that, as a result of failure to comply with war manpower programs, 
materials or facilities are not being used most effectively. Priorities 
or allocations are to be withdrawn or modified only after the WMC 
has certified to the Board that an employer has refused to comply with 
an employment-ceiling or hiring regulation within a Btn + time 
after he has been notified of his failure to do so. 

If, in the opinion of the Board, there is reason to believe that, 
as a result of the failure to comply, materials or facilities are not being 
used most effectively for the prosecution of the war, it is to institute 
proceedings before one of its compliance commissioners to determine 
whether there is proof of this, and is to give the employer appropriate 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. This regulation applies to all 
kinds of priorities and allocations granted either before or after 
issuance of this regulation, including preference ratings, allotment 
numbers or symbols, and directions, authorizations, or grants of 
appeals to deliver or receive material, to manufacture products, or to 
use facilities. 


PPPPOODO 


Labor Aspects of the President’s Message to Congress ° 


EFFECTIVE wartime utilization and post-war improvement of the 
Nation’s manpower resources were among the main points stressed 
in the President’s message to Congress on January 6, 1945. To 
meet the increased production needs, the Chief Executive stated, it 
is necessary for every American engaged in war work to stay on his 
job, and for others, not engaged in essential work, to take war jobs. 
At the same time, to mobilize all the Nation’s human resources for 
war, he urged upon Congress the adoption of a national service act, 
and gave the following as his three basic arguments: (1) It would insure 
the right number of workers in the right places at the right time, (2) 
it would provide supreme proof to all our fighting men that we are 
giving them what they are entitled to, which is nothing less than our 
total effort, and (3) it would be ‘“‘the final, unequivocal answer to the 
hopes of the Nazis and the Japanese that we may become half-hearted 
about this war and that they can get from us a negotiated peace.”’ In 
addition to these reasons for such legislation, the President stated 
that it would provide against loss of retirement and seniority rifhts 
and benefits, and would not mean a reduction in wages. In adopting 
such a measure, he points out, it is not necessary to discard the 
voluntary and cooperative processes which have prevailed heretofore. 





‘ War Production Board, Regulations Applicable to the Operation of the Priorities System (Part 944, 
Triorities Reg. 26) December 23, 1944; War Manpower Commission, Press release P M—4735, December 27, 


' White House. Press release, January 6, 1945, 
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Pending action by the Congress on the broader aspects of nationa| 
service, the Chief Executive recommended the immediate enactinen; 
of legislation which will be effective in using the services of the 4,000,009 
men that the Selective Service System has classified as 4—F, in what. 
ever capacity is best for the war effort. 

Manpower again was stressed when the President developed his 
statement that an “enduring peace cannot be achieved without , 
strong America—strong in the social and economic sense as we'll as 
in the military sense.”” Regarding this third item, he urged that 
America have universal military training after] the ‘present war. He 
emphasized the importance in the economic realm of fulfillment of 
the right to a useful and remunerative job, and pointed out that ful- 
fillment of the rights to a decent home, a good education, good medica] 
care, social security, and reasonable farm income, will make major 
contributions to achieving adequate levels of employment. Realiza- 
tion of the full-employment program envisages the cooperation of 
Federal, State, and municipal governments, business, labor, and agri- 
culture, and the extensive development of our 'natural resources and 
promotion of other useful public works. 

Post-war manpower was considered in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s plea for an expanded social-security program and adequate 
health and education programs, which must play essential roles in a 
plan designed to support individual productivity and mass purchasing 
power. He was of the opinion that the millions of productive jobs 
that a program of this nature could bring would be jobs in private 
enterprise—jobs based on the expanded demand for the output of our 
economy for consumption and investment. Through a program of 
this character, the President told Congress, “we can maintain a 
national income high enough to provide for an orderly retirement of 
the public debt along with reasonable tax reduction.”’ This post-war 
tax modification, according to the President, should be designed to 
encourage capital to invest in new enterprises and to provide jobs. 
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Paid Vacations 


On hh ania nian hn inna iainadinininininiiintindnd 


Paid-Vacation Provisions in Union Agreements, 
November 1944’ 


Summary 


CLAUSES providing for vacations with pay have become a standard 
feature of union agreements in most of the major industries, and 
recent efforts of the unions have been directed toward liberalizing 
such vacation allowances. At present, approximately 85 percent. 
(114 million) of all workers under agreement are covered by paid- 
vacation clauses. In manufacturing industries nearly 90 percent 
(7.8 million) and in nonmanufacturing industries nearly 75 percent 
(3.7 million) of the workers under collective-bargaining arrangements 
are now covered by paid-vacation clauses. The smaller proportion 
in nonmanufacturing is due to the fact that agreements for building- 
trades workers, longshoremen, actors, and musicians are almost 
entirely without paid-vacation provisions.’ 


Extent of Paid Vacations 


Early in 1943 about 60 percent of all workers under union agree- 
ments were covered by paid-vacation provisions, as compared with 
only 25 percent in 1940. Although the nonoperating employees of 
railroads have received vacations with pay since 1941, operating 
employees were granted their first vacations by the terms of the agree- 
ment which settled the railroad dispute in December 1943. Prior 
to 1944 only a small proportion of the workers in the clothing industry 
were employed under agreements providing paid vacations, but 
recently negotiated agreements covering a large number of workers in 
both the men’s and the women’s clothing trades have included paid- 
vacation clauses. -Other industries in which the proportion of workers 
eligible for paid vacations has increased considerably in the past year 
are lumber, machinery, cotton textiles, shoes and other leather 
products, furniture and finished wood products, and pottery. Coal 
miners were first granted vacations and vacation bonuses by their 1941 
agreements. Vacation allowances also became widespread during 
o and 1942 in the shipbuilding, aircraft, steel, and other metal 
industries, 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by James C. Nix under the supervision of 
Elizabeth F. Stark. 

? In general, paid vacations are more common in nonmanufacturing than the above figures indicate since 
there is comparatively little union organization in retail trade and offices in which vacations are most 
common. See Monthly Labor Review, January 1945 (p. 80) for an analysis of vacation plans in nonunion 
as well as union plants in selected manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. Both that article and 
the report here given will be reprinted, with supplementary material, in a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics. 
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Vacations with pay are least prevalent in seasonal industries anq 
occupations (such as the building trades) in which the workers ay 
employed by a number of different employers during the course of th, 
year. However, the difficulty presented by diversity of place of 
employment is sometimes solved by pooling employers’ contributions 
and paying vacation allowances from a central fund. Several agree. 
ments covering large numbers of workers in the men’s and women’s 
clothing trades, for example, provide such plans. 

A few agreements make the granting of vacation rights contingent 
upon the financial status of the company. In such cases vacations 
are allowed only if the company’s profits, sales volume, or dividends 
reach a specified level. 


TABLE 1.—Percent of Workers Under Agreements in Effect in 1944, Who Were Covered 
by Paid-Vacation Clauses 





Paid vacation clauses covering— 





90 percent or more workers 60-90 percent of workers 0 e-! a of 





Manufacturing industries 





Agricultural machinery Breweries Book and job printing 
Aircraft Canning and preserving and publishing 
Automobiles foods Glass containers 
Baking Clay products, structural Leather products, ex- 
Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills Clothing, men’s cept shoes 

Cement Clothing, women’s Silk and rayon textiles 
Chemicals Concrete, gypsum, and 
Clocks and watches plaster products 
Confectionery products Cotton textiles 

Electrical machinery Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Flour and other grain products Furniture and finished wood 
Glass, flat Leather tanning and finish- 
Hosiery ing 

Jewelry and silverware Lumber 

Machinery, excluding machine tools Machine tools and acces- 
Meat packing sories 

Nonferrous metals ‘omaneger printing and 
Paper products publishing 

Petroleum refining Paper and pulp, primary 
Rubber - Pottery 

Sugar refining Shipbuilding 

Woolen and worsted textiles Shoes 

Steel products 

Tobacco 








Nonmanufacturing industries ! 





Building service Maritime, licensed and un- 
Bus and streetcar, intercity and local licensed personnel 

Coal mining Nonmetallic mining and 
Crude oil and natural gas Le tg 

Electricity, water, and gas Trucking, local and inter- 
Hotels and restaurants city 

Iron mining 

Laundry and dry cleaning 

Newspaper offices 

Nonferrous-metal mining 

Office, technical, and professional 

Railroads, operating and nonoperating personnel 
Telephone and telegraph service and maintenance 
Trade, wholesale and retail 








—— 





1 Building-trades workers, longshoremen, fishermen, actors, and musicians are almost entirely withou! 
paid vacations. 
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Vacation Provisions in Nonmanufacturing-Industry 
Agreements 


MINING INDUSTRY 


The agreements in both anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 
provide a lump-sum vacation payment of $50 to all employees with 
service records of a year or longer. In the anthracite agreement, pay- 
ment of the full amount is predicated on an employee’s having worked 
in each of the 24 semimonthly pay periods; employees who have not 
worked during all the pay periods receive a vacation allowance pro- 
rated according to the number of pay periods worked. The Appala- 
chian agreement for the bituminous miners contains no specific rule 
other than the year’s service requirement but states that the various 
district conferences shall adopt their own “proper rules and regula- 
tions.”’ Both the anthracite and bituminous agreements provide for 
10 days’ time off; during 1943 and 1944, however, the miners agreed 
to accept a bonus in lieu of vacation, in order to take care of war pro- 
duction needs. 

Practically all of the iron-ore miners are employed under paid- 
vacation clauses which allow 1 week after 3 years’ service and 2 weeks 
after longer service. For about three-fourths of these workers the 
service requirements for 2 weeks’ vacation is 15 years, and for the 
remaining workers 10 years. | 

Agreements covering about two-thirds of the nonferrous-metal 
miners under paid-vacation clauses allow 1 week’s vacation after 1 
year of service and 2 weeks after 5 years. Most of the remaining 
one-third of the workers are employed under single vacation plans 
which provide 1 week’s vacation after a year of service. 

About 60 percent of the workers employed under paid-vacation 
clauses in nonmetallic mining and quarrying are eligible for a maxi- 
mum of 1 week’s vacation, usually after a year of service. Most of 
the remaining workers are employed under graduated vacation plans 
which allow 1 week after a vear of service and 2 weeks after service 
varying from 2 to 15 years. 


TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 


Both operating and nonoperating employees in the railroad in- 
dustry receive a week’s vacation with pay, provided they have worked 
160 days within the year. Railroad clerks’ and telegraphers’ agree- 
ments also provide 9 days’ paid vacation after 2 years’ service and 12 
days after 3 years. 

Although a considerable number of agreements in the trucking in- 
dustry allow 2 weeks’ paid vacation after 1 year of service, and some 
provide 2 weeks after longer periods of service, over half of the workers 
under paid-vacation clauses in this industry are covered by agreements 
which allow a week’s vacation after a year of service. 

In the street-railway and bus industry, the major portion of the 
workers are employed under agreements allowing a maximum vaca- 
tion of 2 weeks; for about half of these workers the service require- 
ment for 2 weeks’ vacation is 1 year, while the remaining workers are 
employed under graduated vacation plans which allow a week’s vaca- 
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tion after service varying from 6 months to 1 year and 2 weeks afte; 
service varying from 2 to 5 years. 

Because the nature of their work requires prolonged absences froy, 
home, the vacation allowances for most maritime employees are com. 
paratively liberal. Union agreements covering personnel on tankers 
commonly allow 30 days’ paid vacation after a year of service {or 
licensed officers and 21 days after a year for unlicensed personnel, 
On dry-cargo ships, officers usually receive 2 weeks after 1 year and 
the unlicensed personnel 1 week after 1 year and 2 weeks after 2 years, 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In the light and power industry, most of the workers are employed 
under agreements allowing a maximum of 2 weeks’ paid vacation. 
The service requirement for a considerable number of these workers 
is 1 year, but the majority receive only a week’s vacation after 
year’s service and must work from 2 to 5 years to be eligible for 2 
weeks’ vacation. 

Most of the telephone and telegraph operating and maintenance 
workers under paid-vacation clauses are eligible for 1 week’s vacation 
after 1 year of service, 2 weeks after 2 years, and 3 weeks after longer 
periods of service; for about half of those eligible for 3 weeks, the 
service requirement is 15 years, but for employees of the Westem 
Union Telegraph Co. it is 30 years. 


TRADE, CLERICAL, AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


In wholesale and retail trade the most prevalent type of vacation 
clause is that which grants 1 week’s vacation after 1 year of service, 
although many agreements allow a maximum of 2 weeks, usually after 
2 years’ service. 

Nearly all agreements covering office, technical, and professional 
workers provide for at least 2 weeks’ paid vacation, usually after a 
year of service, 


Vacation Provisions in Manufacturing-Industry 
Agreements * 


LENGTH OF PAID VACATIONS AND SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


During 1944 there was not only a great increase in the number of 
manufacturing workers covered by vacation provisions but also a con- 
siderable liberalization in the length of vacations allowed. As already 
noted, nearly 90 percent of all manufacturing workers employed under 
union agreements are covered by agreements which grant paid vaca- 
tions. year ago the most common type of vacation clause was hat 
which granted a maximum of 1 week’s vacation with pay after 1 year 
of service. At present 2 weeks’ paid vacation, after specified service 
requirements, is provided in agreements covering about 56 percent 
(4.4 million) of those employed under paid-vacation clauses, while 37 
percent (2.9 million) are under agreements providing a maxinul 





2 Based on an anal of over 2,000 union agreements in manufacturing industries. In the bakin’ and 
printing and pub industries, data on vacation provisions were compiled from questionnaires \ 41° 
were confined to prov regarding the amount of vacation allowed and the length of service required. 
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allowance of 1 week. Two percent are eligible for a maximum of 3 
weeks’ vacation; for 1 percent the maximum is between 1 and 2 weeks; 
and for 4 percent the maximum allowance is not known. 


,BLE 2.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Workers Covered by Paid-Vacation 
_ Clanses, by Length of Vacation and Service Requirements, 1944 





—_—_—_ 


Length of vacation and service requirements — Length of vacation and service requirements 





Plans providing maximum vacation of 2 
weeks—Continued. 
1 week after 1 year, 2 weeks after 6 to 10 


plans providing maximum vacation of 1 week 
1 week after 6 to 10 months 
3 days after 6 months, 1 week after 1 year__ 
1 week after 1 year 
1 week after 2 to 3 years 
1 week after other periods of service 
Plans providing maximum vacation of over 
1 week but less than 2 weeks! _________- Sod 
Plans providing maximum vacation of 2 


WeekS. cc adbdewate dee ccgmnentsgwengees p 
1 week after 6 months, 2 weeks after 1 


years 
1 week after 2 years, 2 weeks after 4 to 6 


2 days after 6 months, 2 weeks after 6 


— 


« weeks after other periods of service -__. 
Plans providing maximum vacation of 3 


1 3 weeks after 20 years *__.__.......___. 


1 week after 1 year, 2 weeks after 2 to 4 Maximum not known 


years 
1 week -| 41 || Total workers under paid-vacation clauses - - - 


56 
2 1 week after{l'year, 2 weeks after 5 years, 
3 

















1 Nearly all of these agreements allow a maximum of 8 days’ vacation after specified lengths of service rang: 


ing from 1 to 10 years. 
1 In addition to the minimum and maximum allowances, workers employed under this vacation plan also 


receive intermediate allowances graduated according to length of service. 
3) For female employees the service requirement for 3 weeks’ vacation is 15 years. 


One-week maximum.—Agreements covering 28 percent of the work- 
ers under paid-vacation clauses allow a week of vacation after a year 
of service. An additional 5 percent are employed under agreements 
which allow 3 days’ paid vacation to employees with 6 months’ service 
and 1 week to those with 1 year of service. A few agreements allow a 
full week’s vacation after only 6 months’ service and a few require 
employees to work as long as 5 years for a week’s vacation. 

In the following manufacturing industries, the majority of the 
workers covered by paid-vacation clauses are employed under plans 
providing for a maximum of 1 week after 1 year’s service: Ship- 
building; textiles; men’s clothing; shoes and other leather products; 
canning and preserving; stone, clay, and glass products; and lumber. 

Two-week maximum.—Most agreements which provide for a maxi- 
mum of 2 weeks’ vacation have graduated plans which allow 1 week’s 
vacation to employees having less service (most commonly 1 year) 
than is required for the full 2 weeks. For example, agreements cover- 
ing over 40 percent of the workers employed under paid-vacation 
clauses provide for 1 week’s vacation after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks 
alter 5 years. | 

In the following industries the majority of the workers covered by 
paid-vacation clauses receive a maximum of 2 weeks after meetin 


| specified service requirements: Automobiles, aircraft, basic steel, 


machinery, rubber, aluminum fabrication, industrial chemicals, petro- 
leum refining, and tobacco. 


‘In the few cases in which agreements allow a es amount'of time’off with pay and give employees 
c 


the option of using this time either as vacation or leave, the entire amount of paid time off is considered 
8 vacation allowance in this ~ ery However, if agreements allow both vacation and sick leave, only the 
vacation allowance is included in this report. Several agreements, ape pn in the tobacco industry, 
provide a split vacation, 1 week of which is to be taken at Christmas. In such cases, if the agreement specie 
es that the second week’s pay is a Christmas bonus, such bonus payment is not included in this report 
as a vacation allowance, even though the plant may actually be closed during the holidays. 
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Three-week mazimum.—Practically all of the workers under agree. 
ments providing for a maximum of 3 weeks’ paid vacation are ep. 
ployed in the meat-packing industry. These agreements allow | | 
week’s vacation after 1 year of service, 2 weeks after 5 years, and 3 
weeks after 15 years for female employees and 20 years for male 
employees. 

MINIMUM WORK REQUIREMENTS 


Service requirements for vacation eligibility refer to the time ay 
employee has been on the company pay roll, regardless of absences 
caused by personal reasons or temporary lay-offs resulting from slack 
work. In addition to service requirements, 20 percent of the agree- 
ments providing a week or more of paid vacation, covering 30 percent 
of the workers under such agreements, specify that an employee must 
actually have worked a specified minimum time during the preceding 
year in order to be eligible for the paid vacation. In industries which 
are unable to provide all their employees with continuous employment 
throughout the year, stringent work requirements may deprive many 
employees of the vacation benefits earned through length of service, 
even though they regularly report for work whenever they are needed. 
A number of agreements make allowance for absences beyond the 
employees’ control by excluding from minimum work requirements 
time lost through lay-offs and sickness; in other words, in determining 
vacation eligibility such absences are counted as time worked. 

Agreements providing vacation payments which are based upon a 
percent of annual earnings automatically reflect absences from work 
and therefore seldom set minimum work requirements. Since 
vacation pay equivalent to 2 percent of annual earnings approxi- 
mates 1 week’s pay based on a full year’s work, employees who have 
lost more than a few days’ work during the year do not receive a full 
week’s pay under this type of vacation allowance unless, of course, 
they have worked sufficient overtime during the year to offset their 
absences. 

Almost half ‘of the workers in manufacturing industries covered by 
agreements with work requirements (most of them employed in the 
shipbuilding industry) must work a minimum of 1,200 hours during 
the year to be eligible for a vacation. For over a fourth of the 
workers covered by agreements with work requirements, the minimum 
specified is 60 percent of the pay periods during the year. Many o/ 
the agreements covering large steel companies have this requirement. 

Table 3 shows the distribution of workers by minimum work re- 
quirements, expressed in various time units. Since very few agree- 
ments specify “full days,” “full weeks,” or “full months,’’ it is im- 
possible to convert all the work requirements to the same time unit. 
Only if the requirements are expressed in hours is there certainty 
that the number given signifies actual work time; where the time | 
stated in minimum days, weeks, months, or pay periods, the employees 
usually receive credit for the entire time unit if they work any par 
of it. Thus, an agreement with a minimum time requirement of 
32 weeks might conceivably allow an employee a vacation if he worked 
only 1 day in each of those weeks. 
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iE 3.—Percentage Distribution of Manu ing Workers Covered by Paid-Vacation 
— Clauses, by Type of Work j nae ama ” 





— 


Type of work requirements Percent ! Type of work requirements | Percent ! 





ne ee se 


specified hours per year 
“480 to 500 hours 
750 to 960 hours 
1,000 to 1,120 hours 
hours 


~ 


Specified weeks per year 
12 to 17 weeks 


8 


by, eyeoBe 
KAOoAW DO} Pm 
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Specified months per year 
3 months 


8 to 9 months 

90 days Specified percent of pay periods 

100 to 120 days ; 50 percent 

150 to 180 days ; 60 percent 

195 to 225 days d 65-75 percent 

All types of work requirements.__- 


SC enogarkarkKCnoauauanwc 
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—_—_— 


1 Percentages are based on the number of workers covered by agreements specifying work requirements. 
4s indicated in the preceding discussion, no work requirements are specified in the agreements under which 
70 percent of the workers eligible for paid vacations are employed. 

? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


WORK REQUIREMENTS IN RELATION TO TYPE OF VACATION PLAN 


The stringency of the specified work requirements seems to have 
no relation to the liberality of the vacation allowances; although almost 
all (97 percent) of the workers covered by the comparatively low 
requirement of 1,200 hours per year receive a maximum of only 1 
week’s vacation, almost an equal proportion (92 percent) of those 
covered by 1,600-hour requirements also receive the 1-week maximum 
vacation. Of those who must work between 1,250 and 1,560 hours 
per year in order to be eligible for vacations, 42 percent are employed 
under vacation plans which allow more than a week provided they 
meet additional service requirements. 

Table 4 gives the proportion of workers employed under the most 
prevalent types of work requirements specified under the various 
vacation plans. These include 88 percent of all the workers under 
agreements with work requirements; 12 percent of the workers are 
employed under agreements having other types of work requirements 
(see table 3). 

TaBLe 4,—FPercentage Distribution of Manufacturing Workers Covered by Paid-Vacation 
Plans With Specified Work Requirements, by Type of Plan 





Work requirement 





1 
Hours per year 60 per- 


cent of 


1,250- ’ 1,650 and| _ Pay 
1,560 1,600 over periods 


Plan providing vacation of — 








Percent | Percent | Percent 


1 week after 1 year 97 84 

3 days after 6 months, 8 days after 5 years 2 ‘ Tee ee 

1 week after 1 year, 2 weeks after 2 years ; 4 + eae Oem 

1 week after 1 year, 2 weeks after 5 years 

oo after 1 year, 2 weeks after 6 years 
er 























' Work requirements expressed in days were converted to hours, on the assumption that full 8-hour 


days must be worked to satisfy the requirement. 
‘In addition to the minimum and maximum allowances, workers employed under this vacation plan 


also receive 5 days after 1 year and 6 days after 2 years. 
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EFFECT OF LAY-OFFS ON VACATION ELIGIBILITY 


Many agreements provide that a lay-off in excess of a specified 
period causes a break in continuous service and the forfeiture of 4|| 
rights based on seniority, including vacation rights. For example. g 
typical clause reads: “Length of service * * * will be computed 
on total service with the corporation either continuous or intermit. 
tent; except that in the case of employees who * * * have beer 
absent from the corporation’s employment for a period exceeding 9 
years due to being laid off for lack of work, then the service of such 
employees shall be computed from the time they were reemployed 
after such lay-off exceeding 2 years.”’ On the other hand, many 
agreements make no reference to loss of seniority, and some specifi- 
cally provide that continuous service shall not be considered broken 
by aeare) For example, “Service shall be considered broken when 
an employee voluntarily quits or is discharged but shall not be con- 
sidered broken * * * by lay-off necessitated by production 
requirements.” 

Agreements covering 43 percent of the workers do not mention the 
loss of accumulated service by lay-off; 6 percent are employed under 
agreements which specify that seniority rights are retained during 
lay-off, although most of these workers must notify their employers 
at specified intervals that they are available for reinstatement on the 
seniority list. 

The remaining 51 percent of the workers are employed under agree- 
ments which provide that continuous service is broken by lay-off in 
excess of a stated period. Agreements covering two-thirds of these 


workers specify a definite period of time; for the remaining one-third, 
the allowed maximum is related to length of service, as, for example, 
a maximum of 3 years’ lay-off for employees with 5 years’ service 
and 2 years’ lay-off for those with less than 5 years’ service. hie 
following tabulation shows the effect of lay-offs on seniority and 
vacation eligibility. 


Percent 0 
Ts 


No mention of loss of seniority when laid off 43 
Seniority retained during all lay-offs 6 
Seniority retained for specified maximum periods of lay-off - 51 
14 

1 

17 

2 

1 

16 


Total workers under agreements examined 


Most of the agreements examined are not clear as to whether 
service continues to accumulate during a period of lay-off; they 
either do not mention the point or merely say that seniority is ‘‘re- 
tained” during lay-off. About 12 percent of the workers are em- 
ployed under agreements which specify that service accumulates (ur- 
ing lay-off; time so lost is credited toward their service requirements 
for vacation, provided the lay-off is not of such length as to constitute 
a break in service. In contrast, 6 percent of the workers are employed 
under agreements which specify that time lost because of lay-o/f 1 
not saaiitad in computing length of service. These employees re- 
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ceive credit only for time actually worked in accumulating the length 
of service necessary for paid-vacation eligibility. 


VACATION PAY 


Vacation pay is equivalent to normal or regular wages for about 60 
percent of the workers covered by agreements providing paid vaca- 
tions; that is, vacation pay is based on a 40-hour workweek. The 
rate of pay is either the employee’s regular rate at the time of vaca- 
tion, or his average hourly earnings exclusive of overtime calculated 
over a specified period preceding the vacation. In the following 
manufacturing industries 40 hours’ vacation pay is the prevalent 
practice: Automobiles, men’s clothing, canning and preserving, shoes 
and other leather products, machinery, shipbuilding, cotton textiles, 
and tobacco. 

For 8 percent of the workers covered by paid-vacation clauses, 
vacation pay is based on a 48-hour workweek but usually at the 
employee’s straight-time rate of pay. Very few of the agreements 
which allow 48 hours’ pay include earnings based on overtime penalty 
rates. Aluminum fabrication is the only industry in which the major- 
ity of the workers covered by paid-vacation clauses receive 48 hours’ 
pay. However, the large majority of all workers eligible for 48 hours’ . 
pay are employed in the aircraft industry. 

An additional 8 percent of the workers eligible for paid vacations 
are employed under agreements which are not clear as to whether pay 
includes an allowance for overtime earnings. These agreements 
merely provide for ‘‘a week’s vacation with pay” without specifying 
the number of hours paid for. 

Agreements covering 12 percent of the workers under paid-vacation 
clauses provide that vacation pay shall equal the average weekly 
earnings during a specified period, most commonly the month pre- 
ceding the vacation, although some agreements mention the social- 
security quarter preceding the vacation. This form of payment 
would include overtime, But any absences from work during the 
period over which earnings are averaged would also be reflected in the 
vacation pay. Many of the agreements in the steel industry base 
the vacation pay on the average number of hours worked per week 
during some period preceding the time of vacation, but not less than 
40 hours or more than 48. 

For about 8 percent of the workers eligible for paid vacation, the 
vacation pay is computed as a percent of annual earnings, usually 
2 percent but sometimes 2}; percent. Overtime earnings are generally 
included in the annual earnings, although a few agreements specifically 
exclude overtime earnings. Of course, this method of computing 
vacation pay would reflect absences from work during the year. 
It may be noted, in this connection, that 2 percent of annual earnings 
would approximate a week’s pay, provided enough overtime was 
worked to offset absences from work during the year. 

A few agreements provide a flat amount of vacation pay to all 
employees, regardless of length of service or salary level. Other 
agreements mention other methods of payment, such as the average 
earnings of all workers in the department during some specified week, 
3 cents per hour for all time worked during the year, etc. 
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Practically all of the agreements which refer to the time of paymen; 
of vacation allowances provide for payment prior to vacation, wsually 
the pay day preceding the vacation. Only a few agreements specify 
payment on the first day of the employee’s return to work or on thp 
first pay day after his return. 


BONUS IN LIEU OF VACATION 


In normal times the unions generally oppose the substitution of , 
bonus for a vacation, and a number of agreements specifically prohibit 
this practice. Because of war conditions, however, more than a third 
of the agreements providing paid vacations, covering slightly over 
half of the workers employed under such agreements, specify that 
a vacation bonus may be given in lieu of time off, under certain 
circumstances. 

Over a fourth of the workers covered by agreements which mention 
a bonus are employed under agreements which state, without qualifi- 
cation, that a bonus will be given in lieu of vacation. Agreements 
covering more than half of the workers give the employer the option 
of giving a bonus instead of a vacation, although frequently this option 
is limited to considerations of war production requirements. 

A relatively small number of agreements give the employee the 
option of taking a vacation bonus instead of time off. Other agree- 
ments provide that a bonus may be given in lieu of vacation by 
mutual consent of the employer and union. 


VACATION RIGHTS WHEN LEAVING JOBS 


Agreements covering about a third of the workers eligible for paid 
vacations provide that termination of employment through voluntary 
leaving, lay-off, and in some cases discharge shall not result in loss of 
vacation allowances already earned. The remaining two-thirds of 
the workers are covered ie agreements which either specifically 
prohibit the granting of vacation allowances upon termination o/ 
employment or do not refer to the matter. 

Many agreements provide that men leaving for military service, 
who have not received their vacations during the year, shall be 
granted vacation pay upon induction,’ and some companies continue 
to forward vacation pay checks each year to their employees in 
military service. 

TIMING OF VACATION PERIOD 


Agreements often specify the period during which vacations shal 
be taken, usually the summer months. Ordinarily the employees are 
allowed their choice of vacation time during the specified period, and 
frequently employees with mest seniority are given first choice. In 
order to safeguard continuous production, some agreements specily 
that no more than a given percentage of the employees of any depart- 
ment may take their vacations at the same time, although most agree: 
ments merely state that the employee’s choice of vacation time must 
not interfere with the efficient operation of the plant. In such cases, 
presumably, it is the foreman’s responsibility to schedule vacations 
so that there is no interference with efficient production. Some 
agreements, mostly in seasonal industries, provide that the company 
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will shut down the plant for the vacation period during the slack 
season. ‘The week of the Fourth of July is the time most frequently 
mentioned. ~ 
Many agreements specify that the vacation must be taken in the 
year in Which it is earned; otherwise, vacation rights are forfeited. 
‘\ few agreements provide that employees may take their vacations 
the following year if they forego their vacations at the request of the 
company. Some agreements allow employees entitled to more than 
1 week of vacation to split their vacation time into two or more 


periods. 
WOooorn 


Vacations with Pay in Great Britain’ 


ABOUT 10 million manual workers in Great Britain were covered by 
annual vacations-with-pay provisions in 1944, as well as large num- 
bers of nonmanual workers such as shop assistants, clerks, and salaried 
workers generally. In March 1938, workpeople covered by vacation 
systems numbered 7% million—including both manual workers and 
nonmanual workers receiving not more than £250 a year or un- 
employed. The large-scale increase in coverage resulted from ex- 
pansion of both collective agreements and statutory orders, the two 
methods of establishing vacation schemes. A wide extension of col- 
lective agreements took place after March 1938. Larger numbers of 
persons were covered than before the war, owing to the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration Order of 1940, which stipu- 
lated that conditions recognized by organizations representing sub- 
stantial proportions of the employers and workers in any industry 
and district must be observed by employers generally in that industry 
and district. In addition, statutory orders under the Holidays with 
Pay Acts of 1938 directed that vacations with pay be granted to 
workers for whom statutory minimum rates of wages were fixed by 
trade boards and other specified agencies in Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland. There is considerable diversity in the terms of the 
arrangements in operation in different industries. 

Vacations provided by collective agreements.—Important industries 
in which vacations with pay are provided by collective agreements 
include mining and quarrying; treatment of nonmetalliferous-mining 
products; bricks, pottery, glass, chemicals, etc.; metal, engineering, 
and shipbuilding; textiles and clothing; woodworking; food and 
drink; paper, printing, etc.; building and allied industries; transport; 
public utility services; and distributive trades. 

Usually the length of the paid vacation varies from 6 to 12 days, 
more than 12 days being exceptional. The 12 days generally consist 
of 6 consecutive days of annual vacation and 6 public or statutory holi- 
days. If the period is 6 days or 1 week, payment usually is made for 
a week’s annual vacation, with no payment for public holidays, 
except for a special overtime rate to workers who must work on 
such days. 

Most agreements make the vacation dependent on the worker’s 
—— served a specified period, usually 12 months. Some require 
that the qualifying service be within a set period, while in other in- 


' Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), September 1944. 
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stances it must be immediately preceding the vacation. A commoy 
stipulation is that the service must be continuous, although many 
agreements provide that it need not be with the same employe; 
Arrangements are frequently made whereby workers who. have jy; 
served the required period may receive a proportionately reduced 
vacation. The qualifying periods are not often required for statutory 
holidays, although other qualifications (e. g., a good record as to time 
lost) generally are made. Agreements seldom authorize vacations 
without any prerequisites, but the coal-mining industry is an impor. 
tant exception. A mining worker is entitled to a vacation provided 
he is on the books of the colliery on the last pay day before the annua] 
holiday is taken. 

The period during which the holidays are to be taken usually is 
stated to be between specified dates in the summer, with the employer 
setting the exact time and deciding whether individual vacations shal] 
be ‘‘staggered”’ or whether the plant shall be closed down for the 
vacation period. Payments are made at the worker’s usual rate of 
pay, at a flat rate different from the normal rate, or (for piece workers) 
at a rate calculated by averaging the worker’s weekly earnings over a 
stated period of time. Occasionally the vacation payments are made 
from funds made up from equal contributions by employer and 
employed, but this system is not very widespread; the principal ex- 
ample of this method of financing is the boot and shoe industry. 

acations provided by statutory orders.—In practically all industries 
in which statutory minimum rates of wages have been fixed, the 
Trade Boards have established a paid vacation of 6 consecutive days 
to be granted during the vacation season in each year. Usually, a 


qualifying period of 48 weeks must have been served by the worker to 

receive the full vacation, with a shorter period granted for those with 

shorter service. Payment is usually at the worker’s regular rate. 

No provision is made, by the orders, for payment for public holidays, 

but, in some of the trades, voluntary agreements arrange for such 

parmenie. Special orders cover vacations with pay in the road- 
aulage industry and in agriculture. 
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Industrial Injuries 


PEPPPPPODIIOI IDOI ODI DIO D DIDO DIGI PIII DDO D ODIO ODIO ODD IVDO DOOD IDI IO OOO ON: 
Industrial Injuries to Women Workers ' 


Summary 


WORK injuries to women employed in industry have increased sharply 
during the past 3 years. Although precise ions are not available 
on a Nation-wide basis, the reports from certain States for which 
data on this point are shown reveal substantial increases in both 
number and rate of occupational injuries to women workers. 

As compared with injury rates for men, the record for women, 
based on an inquiry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for a 
variety of plants, indicated that women workers usually work as 
safely as men and in many cases more safely, except possibly on 
heavier types of jobs. This is revealed by their accident-frequency 
rate, which in practically all plants studied was less than that of men. 
Further, it appears that their employment involves no great problem 
from the safety point of view. 


Number and Proportion of Injuries to Women in Certain States 


No estimates are available on the total number of industrial work 
injuries to women. Industrial establishments do not, as a rule, 
compile their injury data by sex. Workmen’s compensation boards, 
another important source of data, usually do not require the reporting 
of all disabling injuries and frequently do not compile data by sex for 
those injuries that are reported. 

Enough data are available, however, to indicate a substantial 
increase in work injuries to women in industrial employment. In 
Illinois, 3,077 disabling injuries were reported in 1940 under the re- 
quirements of the workmen’s compensation law. In 1943, the number 
of such reported injuries had more than doubled, to 6,792. In 1940, 
the reported injuries to women employees were 7.9 percent of the 
total number of injuries reported. In 1943, they comprised 12.4 
percent. 

In Wisconsin, reports to the Industrial Commission indicated that 
women sustained 7.1 percent of all reported work injuries during 1940. 
In 1943, however, the number of injuries reported for women was 
nearly 3 times as large, and amounted to 14 percent of the total. 
By May of 1944, this percentage had risen to 17.1 percent. 

In Pennsylvania, A a 3,600 women received compensation for 
disabling injuries during 1940. This number was about 6.4 percent 
of the total of 56,500 cases compensated that year. During 1942, 





' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division by[Max D. Kossoris. we 
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this number increased to 5,200 out of a total of 61,100, or 8.5 percent 
The number of compensated injuries for women took a sharp up- 
ward turn during 1943, with about 9,000 injuries out of a total of 
63,600, or 14.0 percent. During the 4-year interval the total com. 
pensated injuries increased by 7,100, of which 5,300 were injuries to 
women. 

The experiences of these three States illustrate the experiences of 
other States from which data are available. The trend was the same 
almost everywhere, involving a decided rise in the total number of 
work injuries and an even greater increase in disabling injuries to 
women workers. ) 


Relative Incidence of Accidents to Women 


It was inescapable that more women should be hurt at their jobs 
as the number of women employed in industry, in wartime, increased. 
It is of interest also to know whether women are injured more fre- 
quently than men and whether they are, for any reason, less-safe 
workers and consequently greater accident risks for employers. 

Safety men consulted on this question generally were of the opinion 
that women workers worked as safely as men, and frequently more so— 
provided they were placed at tasks they could handle. These safety 
engineers, however, had very little factual data to support their 
opinions. 

In order to obtain such facts, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
canvassed several hundred manufacturing plants and received usable 
data from 68 establishments. These covered a wide variety of manu- 
facturing activities, including the production of paper, aircraft, salt, 
tractors, chemicals, trailers, and steel and rubber products. 

To provide comparable injury rates for men and women, frequency 
rates were computed for each sex. The frequency rate is the average 
number of disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked, 
and may be roughly compared to the number of workers injured for 
every 500 workers employed. 

The frequency rates of the reporting plants bear out the opinion of 
the safety engineers cited earlier. In a group of 5 paper mills in the 
East, the composite frequency rate for men in 1943 was 15.6; the 
rate for women workers was 11.3. During the first 6 months of 1944 
the rate for the men rose to 15.9, and that for the women to 12.6. 

A large paper mill in the Middle West experienced a rate of 30.0 
for men during 1943, and practically the same rate (30.6) for the first 
half of 1944. As the women’s rates of 11.2 and 29.5 indicate, the 
experience of the women employees was decidedly better during 1943, 
but differed little from that of the men during the 1944 period. 

In a metalworking plant, the comparative rates for men and women 
during the first quarter of 1944 were 43.6 and 31.6 respectively. Be- 
cause of intensified accident-prevention efforts, these rates during the 
next quarter dropped to 36.2 for the men and 5.1 for the women 
employees. 

or a sizable group of rubber plants, the 1943 frequency rate for 
men was 14.9, and that for women, 6.4. 

Most of the reporting plants told much the same story: womed 

were either as safe workers as were the men, or they were safer. 
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The point was frequently made that women were more concerned 
about their personal appearance and therefore took greater precautions 
not to get hurt. A large proportion of plants claimed that women 
reported for first aid for minor injuries which men generally tended to 
ionore, and that women took time off for injuries which normally 
would not cause men to take time off. On the other hand, an almost 
equal proportion of plants reported that there was no difference ia 
either of these respects between male and female employees. 

In considering the experiences of the 68 plants, the question as to 
whether women were engaged in jobs as hazardous as those filled by 
men immediately presents itself. Many of the reporting plants indi- 
cated that there was no difference in the jobs filled by workers of the 
two sexes. A consideration of the various factors involved in this 
problem, however, leads to a reasonable presumption that few of the 
activities in these plants could be considered hazardous. Plants 
which apparently had greater variety of hazards reported that women 
were employed essentially at light, routine, repetitive operations and 
that they were placed at these jobs because they were not able to lift 
as much or because they were faster at these types of operations than 
men. At this type of work, there was little question that women 
were no worse and were frequently better accident risks than men. 
Not having employed women at the more hazardous jobs, however, 
these plants were not in a position to know whether women were the 
equal of men on all jobs. 

An interesting and a very logical answer to this problem was pro- 
vided by a study of injuries to women in 9 large shipyards. The 
study was made at the request of the Maritime Commission in con- 
nection with its effort to reduce work injuries in shipyards, practically 
all of which are now working on Government orders. 

The conclusions from this study, which covered about 33,250 em- 
ployees with a total of 3,945 disabling injuries, and which will be dis- 
cussed in some detail in a subsequent article, are as follows: 

1. In heavier types of work, such as assembling, welding and burn- 
ing, which require considerable moving about, climbing, and working 
in awkward or strained positions, women’s accident experience was 
worse than that of men. Evidences of this fact are the comparative 
frequency rates of men and women doing identical work. Male 
welders averaged 41.3 disabling injuries per million hours, whereas 
women welders averaged 64.6, or half again as many. In one of the 9 
yards, the rate for women welders was 123.4. In this yard, however, 
the rate for male welders was also very high, 92.4. Nearly the same 
ratio was found in assembly work. Men had an average frequency 
rate of 58.5, and women a rate of 74.6. 

2. At light, repetitive work, the injury experience of women was 
nearly the same as that of men. In the electrical shops of the ship- 
— studied, the frequency rate for men was 35.6, and that of women 

Al. 

The reasons for the adverse experience of women workers at heavy 
work appeared to be partly anatomical and partly a matter of their 
habitual activities. Women are not so heavily boned or muscled as 
men and consequently are less able to lift heavy weights or climb 
about as readily on elevations. Their muscles are not accustomed to 
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this type of work, although much of this difficulty can be overcom 
with continual practice. 

In manufacturing plants, in which women are frequently assigned 
to the lighter and less-hazardous operations, and have fairly con- 
tinuous supervision, the following conclusions are suggested by the 
reports of cooperating plants as well as by discussions with <afety 
engineers: Women work as safely as, or more safely than, men because 
they are more likely to follow instructions closely, they are more cop. 
cerned about their appearance and more afraid of getting hurt, they 
are anxious to prove themselves as good as the men, and they are less 
inclined than are men to “show off” by taking unnecessary chances 
before either members of their own sex or those of the opposite sex. 


Special Accident Problems in Employment of Women 


The plant reports brought out some interesting problems in the 
task of accident prevention as applied to women. 

Many of the women who have gone to work in industrial plants 
during the present war had never been engaged at such work before. 
Many came from homes, and others from offices, stores, and a wide 
variety of business services. They were accustomed to neither factory 
routine nor the hazards of plant operations. To make matters worse, 
both supervision and accident prevention failed to keep pace witli the 
rapid increases in industrial employment. Supervision had to be 
spread thinner, and safety men did not find it possible to eliminate 
hazards quickly or train supervisors and workers as to proper and safe 
ways of carrying on their operations, many of which differed widely 
from those normally carried on in these plants during times of peace. 

The most frequent complaint voiced in reports to the Bureau was 
the difficulty of inducing women to wear proper shoes and adequate 
protection for their hair, particularly necessary when their work in- 
volved the operations of moving machinery. Although scalping 
accidents resulting from loose hair catching on revolving drills and 
other types of revolving machinery are not frequent, they can be very 
severe. The New York State Desartinns of Labor reported 1! 
serious head injuries during 1943 from this cause. 

The difficulty in persuading women to wear proper protective head 
coverings appears to be a matter of pride in their personal appearance. 
As one safety engineer commented, women seemed to be reluctant to 
hide their crowning glory—particularly when much effort or expense 
had been spent on its beautification—beneath an unattractive cap. 
In one plant, women workers refused to wear protective caps fur- 
nished by the company because they were all of one color. Only 
after the company had provided the caps in a variety of colors, and 

ve each woman an opportunity to choose the color she 0 most 

coming to her, did the com om A succeed in enforcing its safety rule. 
One engineer, noting this difficu ty, reported: “‘Steps taken to over- 
come this have been largely to persuade them that their personal 
appearance while at work would not suffer and that it certainly would 
mean less chance of being damaged for other occasions.” Another 
safety engineer commented: “Strict enforcement policy seems to be 
the only solution; women prefer to dress and act differently from others 
of the sex.”’ 
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On the other hand, one report stated: 


When properly trained and selected for the job, I find they [women] are cleaner 
and more safety conscious than men, possibly because of their desire to prevent 
any injury that may detract from their feminine charms. With this attitude they 
also pay particular attention to their safety equipment and use it constantly. 


Although the difficulty of persuading workers to wear proper shoes 
applies to men as well as women, it is more pronounced in the case of 
women because the shoes many of them normally wear are so different 
from safety shoes. For a man, the differences between the shoe he 
normally wears and a safety shoe consist merely of a steel toe and a 
sturdier construction in the latter. For the woman it frequentl 
means this type of shoe instead of one with an open toe, open heel, 
or high heel. The fact that safety shoes do not require shoe coupons 
frequently helps to solve the problem because it leaves the coupon 
for a purchase of another—and probably very different—type of 
shoe. 

A considerable variety of work uniforms, as well as the widespread 
custom in some areas of wearing slacks, simplifies the problem of 
persuading women to wear clothes adapted to shopwork. ‘This is 
particularly true if management launders the uniforms and provides 
adequate and clean locker facilities. 

Generally speaking, the employment of women offers no great 
difficulties, from the safety man’s point of view. Inexperienced 
workers need training and close supervision, whether they are men 
or women. In the case of both sexes, adequate placement methods 
are essential. If the requirements of some jobs are such that women 
cannot perform them as safely as men because of the physical require- 
ments involved, then it is safer not to employ them at such occupations. 
Differences between individuals—in height, strength, agility, and 
quickness of reaction—may be more important than general differences 
between sexes. The last few years have demonstrated that women 
can perform satisfactorily many types of work for which they formerly 
had been believed utterly unsuited. The development of special 
safety rules for women workers is not necessary; a plant that is 
safe for men is also safe for women. 


POPOOORN 


Industrial Injuries, September 1944 


ACCORDING to reports from over 12,500 manufacturing establish- 
ments, the industrial injury-frequency rate for September was nearly 
2 points lower than those for August and July. The cumulative 
rate of 19.4 for the first 9 months of 1944 compared favorably with 
the rate of 20.7 for the comparable period in 1943. Nevertheless, 
the monthly rates for 1944 show a definite upward trend, incicating 
that the relative incidence of work injuries per million employee- 
hours generally has been unfavorable since the beginning of the year. 

The reports covered nearly 7,000,000 employees and a total of 
nearly 25,000 disabling injuries. A conservative estimate based on 
these rates indicates that the total of all work injuries during the 
month of September amounts to about 56,000, with a direct loss of 
about 1,120,000 employee-days of productive effort. 


627015—45——_7 
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Fatalities amounted to 0.4 percent of the total injuries and per. 
manent impairments to 3.1 percent. As it is impossible to anticipate 
during any one month all the injuries that will later result in death 
or permanent impairment, these percentages undoubtedly are 
understatements. 

The decrease in the frequency rate from 20.2 in August to 18.2 jp 
September indicates that about 9,000 fewer workers -were injured 
in manufacturing industries during the latter month. This decrease 
was reflected in 55 of the 87 manufacturing industries surveyed, 
Nineteen of the 55 industries with lower frequency rates experienced 
decreases from their August rates of 5 points or more. In 14 of 
these industries, the injury rates were the lowest reported during 
1944, 

The lowest cumulative rate for the first 3 quarters of 1944 was that 
of 5.9 in the women’s clothing industry. Eight other industries had 
cumulative injury-frequency rates of less than 10. In sharp contrast 
to this, 7 industries had cumulative frequency rates above 40. Saw- 
mills again stood out, with the highest reported rate of 55.3. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates! for Selected Manufacturing Industries, September 
1944, With Cumulative Rates for 1944 
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dustrial Injury-Fi Rates ' for Selected Manufacturing Industries, September 
ea 1944, With Cumulative Rates for 1944 Gonttaed 
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! The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million 


employee-hours worked. 
? A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 


to 1,000,000 or more paapeames Rowrs worked. 
* Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months. 


‘B on comprehensive annual survey. 
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Convention of American Federation of Labor, 1944: 


THE major issues before the 600 delegates to the sixty-fourth annua] 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in New Orleans 
from November 20th through the 30th, concerned (a) support of the 
war effort to bring about an early and complete victory, (b) a revision 
of the War Labor Board wage policy, (c) development of a post-war 
program, with emphasis on labor’s fullest cooperation with the 
veterans, (d) labor unity, (e) the world labor conference, (f) antilabor 
legislation, and (g) racial discrimination. 


War Effort 


The immediately urgent need for increased production in the current 
war program received special emphasis during the convention through 
the speeches of four high-ranking Army and Navy officers, and 
through the urgent telegrams received from Generals Eisenhower, 
Marshall, and MacArthur, and from President Roosevelt. High 
praise was bestowed on labor for its production record, but with it 
went a warning that the war is not yet won and that the increased 
military operations of recent date will demand more and more supplies 
from the home front. In answer to a specific plea from General 
Somervell for 100,000 more workers needed in plants producing 
critical war matériel, President Green called a special meeting, 
during the convention, of the presidents of the molders’, machinists’, 
electricians’, textile, and garment workers’ unions to discuss ways 
in which these unions mi int meet the manpower crisis. This action 
received the special thanks of General Eisenhower, conveyed to the 
convention through a cablegram. The convention unanimously 
voted to uphold the no-strike pledge, with the understanding that it 
should not be used as a subterfuge to deprive labor of its long-estab- 
lished rights and privileges. 


Wage Policy 


Labor’s dissatisfaction with the wage policy of the National War 
Labor Board was evidenced in the heated discussion on this subject 
before the convention. In the words of the resolutions committee, 
“This convention is deeply and legitimately concerned with that 
Board’s activities—more so than those of any of the numerous other 
governmental agencies which deal with or affect labor.’’ The execu- 
tive council’s report outlined in some detail the history of the attempts 
on the part of the A. F..of L. to break the “Little Steel” formula. 
This was later supplemented by another written report, distributed 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern and Eleanor Finger. 
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to the delegates, containing the Federation’s petition on the ‘Little 
Steel” formula, and by a speech from Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany, who is a member of the War Labor Board, explaining the final 
results of the Board’s decision in the “Basic Steel” case, rendered 
while the convention was still in session. 

The major criticism was leveled against the Board’s unwillingness 
to recommend a modification in the ‘Little Steel’’ formula, to allow 
for wage increases in accordance with the rise in the cost-of-living 
index, a8 determined by the President’s Cost of Living Committee. 
The committee on resolutions characterized such inaction as “an 
inexcusable dereliction of duty” and “an unwarranted breach of faith.’’ 
In conclusion, the committee recommended, and the delegates 
adopted, a proposal to direct the president of the A. F. of L. to appoint 
immediately after the adjournment of the convention, a representative 
committee to call upon the President of the United States at the 
earliest possible moment and place before him the request that he 
issue an Executive order ‘‘which will realistically adjust the ‘Little 
Steel’ formula to the increased cost of living and permit employers 
and employees to effectuate the newly established policy by voluntary 
agreement without submission to the National War Labor Board.” 

Commenting on this recommendation, Secretary-Treasurer Meany 
stated that ‘‘no matter what the President’s decision is in regard to 
changing the formula, we will go along,’ since war needs were deemed 
greater that any demand for wages or even justice. As a further 
justification for labor’s demands, he cited the tremendous lag that 
will exist between full employment and purchasing power if the 
present wage structure is carried into the post-war period, a lag 
which he said can be overcome only by increasing the hourly wage 
rates now and not at the conclusion of the war with Germany, when 
unemployment will already be a reality. President Green in his open- 
ing address stressed increased labor productivity as another justifica- 
tion for higher wages now. 


Post-War Program 


Domestic plans.—Recognizing the importance of full post-war em- 
ployment to organized labor, the convention voted to reorganize the 
Post-War Planning Committee of the A. F. of L. into a planning and 
policy-making employment committee. It was charged with the 
responsibility of keeping fully informed on employment trends by 
industries, regions, and areas, and of consulting with employers, 
representatives of unions, Government agencies, and private organiza- 
tions “for the advancement and maintenance of employment, for the 
maintenance of consumers’ purchasing power at levels that will 
maintain high levels of employment, and for the maintenance of 
industrial conditions that assure personal freedom and justice to 
individual workers and free enterprise for employers.”’ 

A further resolution instructed the executive council to cooperate 
with national and international unions, State, and central A. F. of L. 
bodies in formulating plans to meet these post-war problems. The 
A. F. of L. will continue to seek through remedial legislation an 
improved reconversion program, including labor representation on 
administrative agencies specifically created to handle reconversion. 
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To ease the transition of workers from war to peacetime jobs, the 
delegates favored compensation for dislocated workers until they 
have resettled and resumed a peacetime vocation, and a shortening of 
the hours of employment to 30 per week in order to spread work and 
relieve tension. ‘To sustain individual and national purchasing power. 
the loss of income owing to a shorter workweek should be compensated 
by increases in the hourly wage rates. 

Labor and the veteran.—With a million and a half A. F. of L. mem- 
bers in the armed services, the convention deliberated at great length 
on measures to ensure returning veterans social and economic security, 
and to develop the fullest cooperation between labor and veterans. 

Among the more important resolutions adopted on this subject was 
one urging the Veterans Administration to include on its staff persons 
familiar with the problems of labor and to establish advisory commit- 
tees of management and labor to assist in its vocational education and 
rehabilitation program. The convention further recommended that 
the president of the A. F. of L. appoint a special committe on veterans’ 
affairs to consult with the chief of the Veterans Administration from 
time to time regarding veterans’ problems. 

The officers of the Federation were also asked to confer with repre- 
sentatives of industry and veterans’ organizations “at the earliest 
opportunity in an effort to bring about agreement on essential objec- 
tives and the steps necessary to c them out.” In greater detail, 
representatives of a number of A. F. of L. international unions re- 
ported from the convention floor on specific measures already under- 
taken by their respective unions on behalf of the servicemen. These 
included (a) exemption of A. F. of L. members in the armed forces 
from paying dues, (b) payment of full death benefits in case of union 
members killed while in the armed services, (c) the sending of shop 
letters, regular union ptbtications, gifts, etc., to union members in the 
service, (d) admission of qualified and honorably discharged service- 
men into membership without payment of initiation fees, (e) creation 
of committees_in local unions to assist Federal, State, and local 
agencies in the rehabilitation of veterans, and (f) special funds for the 
training of veterans. 

International program.—In a report of the special committee on 
international labor relations, the results of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference were analyzed. The report stressed the need for demo- 
cratic representation and control in all international agencies included 
within a world peace organization. The International Labor Organ- 
ization was considered essential in both the preparation and the effec- 
tuation of any such world program. Increased funds were asked for 
the ILO that it might extend and develop its work; and a further 
resolution recommended an extension of the tripartite system, as used 
in the ILO, to other agencies created to maintain peace. 


International Conferences of Labor Organizations 


The difference of opinion that has developed between the British 
Trades Union Congress and the American Federation of Labor over 
participation in an international conference of labor organizations 
was brought to the fore in the speeches of the two fraternal delegates 
from England who urged the Federation to participate in the approach- 
ing February conference. In reply, President Green cited as reasons 
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for its refusal, (a) the invitation for such a conference should have 
come from the International Federation of Trade Unions, not from the 
British Trades Union Congress: (b) dual unions in the United States 
have been invited to participate; (c) representatives from non-bona fide 
trade-unions will also be present as official delegates. The A. F. of L. 
made it clear that it will seek its own representation at the peace table. 

The convention further voted to request the I. F. T. U. to convene in 
the United States a conference of the free trade-unions of the world as 
soon as possible. Free trade-unions were defined as “independent 
organizations controlling their own terms and conditions of member- 
ship, deciding their own rules and discipline of membership, able to 
make a contract with assurance of fulfillment, * * * not State con- 
trolled nor * * * auxiliaries of the State, dominant party, or any 
employer or employer’s organizations. Free trade-unions are not 
subject to any political party nor do they serve as party tools. 
Power of deciding policies and the course of the organization is 
lodged with the union membership * * *.” The American Feder- 
ation of Labor voted to raise $1,000,000 in January 1945 to foster 
free trade-unionism in Europe, Asia, and Central and South America. 

To effect a closer relationship than has existed heretofore among the 
‘-ade-union movements of the Western Hemisphere, the executive 
council was authorized to call a conference of Pan American trade- 
unions in order to develop a program of joint interests and mutual 
responsibilities. As one concrete suggestion to increase good will 
among these unions, the A. F. of L. proposed the practice of exchang- 
ing apprentices between countries to further the use of new machines 


and techniques. 
Labor Unity 


Recognizing the severe strain that will be placed on organized labor 
in the post-war period, A. F. of L. leaders and delegates stressed more 
urgently than in the past the need for a unified labor movement. 
President Green told the delegates in the opening session: “If we 
stand as one and move as one and walk as one and think as one, when 
the post-war period arrives we can meet the common enemy on equal 
terms, but if we have conflict and war within the ranks of labor, then 
we must expend energy to protect ourselves when it ought to be ex- 
pended to promote our common interests.”’ 

The report of the resolutions committee, which precipitated a lively 
debate on the floor of the convention, called for a renewal of the 
invitation to the United Mine Workers to reaffiliate with the A. F. 
of L., and for a determined effort to “explore every avenue which 
would lead toward unity within the American labor movement.” 

Two significant resolutions were passed in connection with this 
report. One, submitted by the International Typographical Union, 
called upon the A. F. of L. peace committee and executive council to 
prepare a statement setting forth (a) points of fundamental disagree- 
ment between the A. F. of L. and other outside unions, (b) the asks 
on which the Federation is ready to settle such differences, and (c) 
plans for convening a meeting to consider ways in which an under- 
standing might be reached with these outside labor organizations. 
The second, introduced by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, requested the A. F. of L. to take the initative in meeting with 
representatives from the C. I. O. and U. M. W. in an effort to find a 
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basis of reaffiliation with the A. F. of L. and to empower the presiden; 
of the American Federation of Labor to summon these committees 
whenever he deems it advisable. A later resolution adopted by the 
convention provided that the terms granted the International Typo. 
graphical Union in its recent reaffiliation with the A. F. of L. (i. « 
permitting this union to reacquire all its former rights) be offered 
as a basis of reaffiliation for any other international union which 
desires to rejoin the American Federation of Labor. 


Antilabor Legislation 


The executive council report and General Counsel Padway dealt 
at length with the serious question of legislation directed against 
labor. In 1943, antilabor bills were introduced in 22 States; in 12 
States they became law. In general, this legislation takes the shape 
of — 7 

1. Compulsory registration of unions and officers and the requirement of a 
license as a condition of doing organization work or other union business. 

2. Prohibition of strikes, boycotting, and picketing unless the strike has been 
authorized by a majority vote of the workers directly involved. 

3. Giving to the State the right to fix and regulate fees, dues, assessments of 
labor unions, and to control the levying of fines; and likewise to regulate elections 
of officers, compel detailed financial accounting; etc. 


The validity of mary of these State laws is now being tested in the 
courts, but the resolutions committee was of the opinion that the 
situation would remain unchanged pending a decision by the United 
States Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the major provisions 
in one of these State laws.? A resolution calling upon A. F. of L. 
members to regard as “unfair’’ all products from States adopting 
antilabor amendments similar to those passed by referendum in 
Florida and Arkansas was referred to the executive council “to take 
effect if, and when, the time is propitious.” Local unions were 
strongly urged to affiliate with their respective State federations in 
order to combat more effectively the antilabor trend. Repeal of the 
Smith-Connally Act* before termination of hostilities was likewise 
voted. 
Racial Discrimination 


As in previous conventions, Philip Randolph, president of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, led an attack from the floor 
against those forms of racial discrimination still found among some 
A. F. of L. international unions. He assailed the practice of esta)- 
lishing auxiliary unions for colored members as ‘“‘a form of trade- 
union imperialism, whereby workers, because of race and color, sustain 
the status of subjects and * * * are oppressed and exploited 
because of the fact.”” He contended further that the presence of 
auxiliary unions constitutes a form of dual unionism, contrary to the 
principles of the American Federation of Labor. 

President Green, in reply, pointed out that the A. F. of L. as such 
has never supported the formation of auxiliary unions, and that the 
adoption or elimination of such practices lie entirely within the au(on- 





? For recent decision of the Supreme Court as to law of Texas, see p. 332 of this issue. For summary 0 
laws see Monthly Labor Review, May 1943 (p. 942). 
’ Forsummary, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1943 (p. 305). 
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omous right of the individual international unions. The A. F. of L. 
olicy on the racial issue, declared at the 1943 convention, was re- 
affirmed by the delegates at the conclusion of the debate.‘ 

The delegates also passed resolutions approving Federal legislation 
to outlaw lynching, white primaries, poll taxes, and supporting in 
principle the establishment of a permanent Fair Employment Practice 


Committee. . 
Miscellaneous Resolutions 


With regard to Federal legislation, the convention recommended 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act be amended to eliminate the 
exemption of the canning industry from the provision of the act. 
Two changes in the National Labor Relations Act, proposed by the 
delegates, would provide that “craft workers shall never be denied 
the right to vote as a craft or class in the selection of a bargaining 
representative,” and that direct court review be granted in represen- 
tation cases. The requirements for an adequate social security bill 
were Outlined, and the A. F. of L. committee on social security, 
established in 1943, was requested to work with President Green in 
the preparation of legislation incorporating these objectives. Organ- 
izations affiliated with the Federation were asked to appoint social- 
security committees to assist in the promotion of the program. 

Other important decisions by the convention called for postponing 
consideration of post-war compulsory military training until after the 
peace treaty and for a thorough study to be made of this proposal by 
representative groups. To encourage the giowth of consumers’ 
cooperatives, the delegates recommended the establishment of a de- 
partment of consumers’ cooperation within the Federation, to coor- 
dinate and assist the activities of the central bodies and local unions 
interested in learning how to organize study and buying clubs and how 
to manage consumers’ cooperatives. 


A. F. of L. Membership 


An increase of almost 243,000 over the 1943 total brought the A. F. 
of L. membership to about 6,807,000. This figure does not include the 
million and a half members now serving in the armed forces. 

Two new international unions, the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union and the Office Employes International Union, were char- 
tered during the year. The International Typographical Union 
reaffiliated with the Federation after a 4-year separation. 

Increased organizational activity in the coming year is indicated in 
the resolution passed by the convention, recommending that -“‘the 
organizational director in each State orregion * * * call aState- 
wide conference each month of all national and international represent- 
atives, general organizers, and officers, and representatives of State 
Federations of Labor, and * * * that each central body call a 
similar meeting once each month of all general organizers, national and 
international representatives, and local business agents.” The 
purpose of such meetings would be to plan and coordinate organiza- 
tional drives within the area. It was further recommended that various 
unions, having jurisdiction over crafts in one plant or industry, coop- 





‘ See report of 1943 A. F. of L. Convention in Monthly Labor Review, December 1943 (p. 1180). 
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erate in organizing such a plant or industry and in negotiating g 
master agreement covering wages and working conditions affecting 
all workers and unions concerned. 


Officers, and 1945 Convention City 


The election of officers returned President Green to office for the 
21st time, and Secretary-Treasurer Meany for his 5th term. All {3 
vice presidents were A cted unanimously. 

Chicago was selected as the convention city for 1945. 


a ad 


1944 Convention of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations ' 


THE seventh annual convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, which was held in Chicago November 20-25, 1944, had 
before it a comprehensive program for the post-war period, covering 
labor, social, and economic problems, and for labor’s participation in 
political action. Other significant issues before the convention re- 
lated to the no-strike pledge, the national wage policy, discrimination 
against Negroes and other minorities, problems of veterans, and inter- 
national labor cooperation. 

The keynote to the immediate and post-war social and economic 
objectives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was sounded 
by the Most Reverend Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, of Chicago, who in 
his invocation at the opening of the convention stated among other 
things— 

As a recognized and permanent force in American life, labor unions have a 
unique opportunity and a unique obligation in the peace that is to come. The 
unions can strike the most telling blows against a potent source of unrest and re- 
bellion in the American Nation: discrimination against Negroes. By admitting 
Negroes into membership on a basis of equality, the unions can destroy eco- 
nomic injustice and beat down barriers of ill-will and stupid opposition. Similarly, 
the labor unions can help eradicate the cancer of anti-Semitism. * * * 

Another answer that labor can give to the persistent questioning of the common 
man is the guaranteed annual wage. From every standpoint this seems to me a 
fundamental requirement for full employment, for economic stability, for peace, 
and finally for dignified human living. * *. * 

* * * Labor can and must do still another thing: It must work to bring 
about the day when labor and industry will sit down at the same conference table 
and together work out their common problems. In other words, collective bar- 
gaining must be extended to union-management cooperation. The union then 
becomes much more than an agency to settle grievances; it becomes the workers 
means ‘of participating in management. Labor and industry, freely and respon- 
sibly working together, will mutually benefit. 

In responding to Bishop Sheil’s invocation, President Murray 
referred to it as a most effective summary of the work which the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has been trying to do since the 
fall of 1935, and suggested that the speech be printed in pamplilet 
form for wide distribution. . 

Assembled within less than 2 weeks after the Presidential election on 
November 7, in which the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
through its Political Action Committee (P. A.C.) played a prominent 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern. 
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role, the convention devoted much of its time and deliberations to the 
question of labor’s future political activities. Nearly all the principal 
guest speakers, including Mrs. Roosevelt, Vice President Henry 
Wallace, and Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, discussed the 
accomplishments of the Political Action Committee, and urged its 
continuation. The climax, however, came on the third day of the 
convention, when Sidney Hillman, director of the Political Action 
Committee and president of the gre wea Clothing Workers, 
reported to the delegates in detail the background and the nature 
of the work of P. A.C.—C. 1.0. By unanimous vote the convention 
then adopted a resolution to continue the Political Action Committee 
in its present form and charged it with the task of directing the work 
of political education and political action of the C. I. O. 

Specifically, the political objectives of the C. I. O., as outlined in 
the resolution, are as follows: 

To maintain and stimulate the activities of existing political action committees 
established in State and city industrial union councils and local unions, and to 
establish such bodies where they are not now organized. 

To maintain, extend, and stimulate the activity of community organizations 
formed under the leadership or with the participation of the C. I. O. 

To promote united action in the political field in collaboration with other 
organizations of labor, progressive groups, and forward-looking leaders of the 
two major political parties. 

To earry on the work of political education through the publication and distribu- 
tion of pamphlets, servicing the labor press, the use of the radio, and all other 


appropriate means. 
To prepare the ground work for effective participation in important local 
elections of 1945 and in local, State, and national elections in 1946. 


~ 


Resolutions 


No-strike pledge.—The C. I. O. reaffirmed its pledge that “until we 
have accomplished a complete and absolute destruction of the German 
and Japanese military forces there can be no question of our basic 
responsibility to the Nation to continue intact our no-strike pledge.” 

“Tittle Steel’ formula.—The position of the C. I. O. regarding the 
“Little Steel’’ formula was expressed in two resolutions. One of these 
expressed the dissatisfaction of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions with the methods and policies pursued by the War Labor Board 
in connection with the formula, and condemned the action of the 
Board in refusing to submit to the President of the United States a 
recommendation calling for the revision of the ‘‘ Little Steel” formula 
to bring wages in line with the sharp rise in the cost of living. It 
branded the wage-bracket system as destructive of wage standards 
established through years of collective bargaining, and called attention 
to the failure of the Board to establish a floor for wages to meet what 
was termed substandard living conditions, thus causing hardships to a 
large majority of low-paid wage earners and white-collar workers who 
are least able to bear the effects of the increased cost of living. 

The other resolution called for the continuation of the War Labor 
Board, at the same time outlining a “more realistic’ policy to be 
pursued by that agency in dealing with labor disputes. It called upon 
the Board to streamline its operations with a view to obtaining speedy 
compliance with its directives and thus prevent work stoppages whic 
seriously hamper the war effort. It also called upon the Board to 
assume full responsibility in determining all issues that may arise 
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between labor and management, including such matters as guaranteed 
employment, group insurance, sick leave, dismissal pay, etc. 

Discrimination against minority groups.—The C. I. O. again re- 
affirmed its opposition to discrimination against the Negro or any 
other minority group. It urged all affiliated unions to incorporate 
into their collective-bargaining agreements a provision that no person 
seeking employment shall be discriminated against because of race. 
creed, color, or place of origin. It commended the work of the Presj- 
‘dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, and called upon the 
Congress of the United States to enact legislation making that Com- 
mittee a permanent institution, with authority to enforce its decisions. 

Veterans.—The convention stressed the need for cooperation and 
unity between the men on the fighting front and the men and women 
engaged on the production lines, not only while the war lasts but also 
in the post-war reconversion period. To achigve such cooperation, 
the convention recommended that affiliated unions— 

1. Provide in their collective-bargaining agreements that veterans 
who are employed for the first time shall be accorded cumulative 
seniority rights for the time spent in service since September 1940, 
the date of the passage of the Selective Service Act. 

2. Continue the present practice of waiving initiation fees for 
veterans who desire to become members. 

3. Protect the accrued seniority of veterans who upon their dis- 
charge from the service seek to return to their jobs. 

4. Establish committees on a local and national basis to aid veterans 
in finding jobs and obtaining the benefits to which they are entitled 
under the law and in securing all needed aid in retraining and rehabili- 
tation for civilian life. 

5. Continue to work with the established veterans’ organizations 
in urging liberal interpretation of existing laws and enactment of 
further legislation for the benefit of veterans. 

Post-war program.—In this resolution, entitled ‘Sixty Million 
Jobs and Prosperity for All,” the C. I. O. called for the realization of 
the President’s ‘Economic Bill of Rights,’ which, among other 
things, includes job security, adequate wages, expanded business 
opportunities, decent housing, good education, adequate medical 
care, and protection from the fear of old age, sickness, accidents, and 
unemployment. The convention went on record as favoring labor's 
cooperation with industrialists, farmers, other sections of the popula- 
tion, and the Government, to make this program a reality. The 
resolution stated in part: 

If industry will respect the rights of organized labor, will bargain with the 
unions in good faith, and will recognize that post-war prosperity must be built 
upon increasing purchasing power and increased production, our unions will !°!) 
to preserve industrial peace and will cooperate to the limit to increase the }): 


duction of goods and services upon which our common prosperity depends. lic 
common interests of labor, progressive industrialists, farmers, and veterans demand 
a unity of program and action on the part of these groups. There can and 1st 


be a common solution for our mutual problems. 


Specifically, the C. I. O. reemployment plan prepared by President 
Murray and adopted by the convention called for the formation o/ 3 
national production council of representatives of industry, labor, 
and agriculture to cooperate with the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion in the entire program of demobilization and recon- 
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version. It called for the disposal of surplus property with a view to 
maintaining full production and full employment, and with adequate 
safeguards to assure small businesses a full opportunity to purchase 
their share and thus maintain healthy business competition. 

In the field of wages, the C. I. O. post-war plan urged a high wage 
level, to provide the people of the country with purchasing power to 
buy the goods they produce. To this end, the following action on 
wages and collective bargaining was recommended: 


There must be immediate revision of the ‘‘Little Steel’’ formula to compensate 
labor for the loss incurred during the rise in the cost of living. In due time, labor 
must, in addition, share more fully in the earnings of industry through further 
wage increases. 

There must be prompt and generous increases in wage rates to protect workers 
against reconversion unemployment. 

There must be no reduction in take-home pay as overtime is eliminated in war 
ylants. 

Annual-wage guaranties must be included hereafter in all labor contracts. 

Dismissal pay, sick-leave pay, paid vacations and holidays, paid insurance, 
veteran’s funds, and the elimination of geographical differentials must become 
elements of collective-bargaining contracts in the future. 

There must be an unqualified acceptance of the principles of collective bargain- 
ing. There must be no “blitzkreig’’ against organized labor in America after this 
war. The resources and energies of the Nation must be devoted to the winning 
of good times, and must not be squandered in industrial strife. The principles 
of union recognition, collective bargaining, and prosperity wages must remain 
basie propositions in our economic life. 


International labor unity —The convention endorsed and approved 
President Murray’s action in accepting the invitation to attend a 
world trade-union conference called by the British Trades Union 
Congress, which would include representation from all United Nations, 


including the Soviet Union. The convention also authorized the 

C. I. O. delegates to this conference to strive for the formation of 

“a new single and powerful international labor body, including all 

the unions of free’ countries on a basis of equality, excluding none, 
7 


and relegating none to a secondary-place. * * * 


In speaking on this resolution, President Murray described in 
greater detail the work and policy which he has followed in the for- 
mation of such a conference, and concluded: “It shall be my purpose 
and it shall be the purpose of your special committee, scheduled to 
go to London next week for the purpose of participating in prepara- 
tory meetings, to carry on the fight for C. |: O. representation in a 
new world labor movement.” 


Officers and 1945 Conventions 


President Philip Murray, Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, and 
the nine vice presidents were unanimously returned to their respec- 
tive offices. One representative nominated by each of the 40 inter- 
national unions and organizing committees was also elected to serve 
with the officers on the executive board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

he time and place of the 1945 convention will be determined by 
the executive board. 





Industrial Disputes 


Strikes and Lockouts in 1944 (Preliminary Estimates) 


PRELIMINARY estimates for the year 1944 indicate approximately 
5,000 strikes and lockouts, with 2,100,000 workers involved, and 
8,500,000 man-days of idleness. The idleness in 1944 was about two- 
thirds as great as in 1943, although the number of stoppages and the 
number of workers involved were greater. Idleness during strikes and 
lockouts in 1944 amounted to a tenth of 1 percent of the available 
working time, as compared with 0.15 percent in 1943, 0.05 percent 
in 1942, and 0.32 percent in 1941. 

As in the past, the figures in this report cover work stoppages owing 
to disputes connected with the terms and conditions of employment, 
regardless of whether workers or employers initiated them. The title 
“Strikes and Lockouts’” was used in similar reports prior to 1936, 
although more recently the title was shortened to ‘‘Strikes.”” The 
figures include all known work stoppages resulting from industrial 
disputes which involved six or more workers and lasted as long as a 
full day or shift. As in former reports, the figures include all workers 
in any plant who were made idle because of a strike or lockout in that 
plant, regardless of whether or not they were all directly involved in 
the dispute. ~ 

rovoonee 


Strikes and Lockouts in December 1944 


PRELIMINARY estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
280 strikes and lockouts beginning in December 1944, with 85,000 
workers involved, and 380,000 man-days of idleness, which is equiva- 
lent to a twentieth of 1.percent of the available working time. 

The largest strike in December involved about 7,500 employees of 
Montgomery Ward and Co. in the Detroit area, Kansas City, and 
Chicago.. It was in protest against the company’s noncompliance with 
decisions of the National War Labor Board relative to the payment 
of increased wages and maintenance-of-membership privileges for the 
union involved—United Retail Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees of America, C. I. O. The strike began in the Detroit area 
about December 9 and spread to the other cities after Christmas. It 
was terminated when properties of the company in Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Paul, Denver, Jamaica (N. Y.), Portland (Oreg.), and San Rafael 
(Calif.) were taken over by the War Department under Presidential 
order on December 28. Properties in Kansas City were not taken 
over, as National War Labor Board decisions relating to operations 
there were in process of appeal and there had been no actual non- 
compliance. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in December 1944, With Comparable Figures for Earlier Periods 


—_—— 





Strikes and lockouts | Man-days idle in month 
beginning in month | (all strikes and lockouts) 
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November 1944 ! 
December 1943 
December 1942 
December 1941 
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December 1939 

















1 Preliminary estimates. 


Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service, November 


1944. 


DURING the month of November 1944, the U. S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice disposed of 2,017 situations, as compared with 2,325 situations in 
October. During November of the preceding year, 2,108 situations 


were closed. 
Of the 263 strikes and lockouts handled, 228 were settled sucessfully ; 
35 cases in which strikes occurred during negotiations, were certified 


to the National War Labor Board, but in 20 cases a Commissioner of 
Conciliation had affected a return-to-work agreement prior to certi- 
fication of the case. The records indicate that 133 stituations were 
threatened strikes and 1,452 were controversies in which the good 
offices of the Service were requested by the employer, employees, 
or other interested parties. Altogether, 499 disputes were certified 
during the month to the War Labor Board and in one case an agency 
other than the War Labor Board assumed jurisdiction. The remain- 
ing 169 situations included 61 arbitrations, 13 technical services, 25 
investigations, and 70 requests for information, consultations and 
special services. 


Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service, November 1944, by Type of Situation and 
Method of Handling 





Other 
situ- 
ations 


Strikes | Threat- 


Method of handling Total and ened 
lockouts| strikes 


Contro- 
versies 





All situations 2, 017 


Settled by conciliation 1, 348 
Certified to National War Labor Board! 499 
Referred to State and Local agencies___....._...___-- 1 
Decisions rendered in arbitration 61 
Technical services completed 13 
Investigations, special services 95 


























! Of these, 20 were settled prior to referral. 





Labor Laws and Decisions 
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Eleventh National Conference on Labor Legislation 


DELEGATES from 36 States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia 
met in Washington on December 12-14, 1944, to consider labor prob- 
lems of particular importance to the States and to recommend State 
legislation which would assist in orderly reconversion to peacetime 
production after the war. The Eleventh National Conference on 
Labor Legislation met at the call of the Secretary of Labor and was 
composed of Governors’ representatives from State labor departments 
and from organized labor. 

The delegates to the Conference unanimously agreed that the first 
duty of labor leaders and State labor officials is to see that the war 
industries are maintained at full production until the war is won. 
However, in view of the fact that 44 State legislatures meet in 1945, 
and most of them do not meet again for 2 years, the need to plan now 
for post-war problems was emphasized. Therefore, the Conference 
urged the restoration, at the earliest possible time, of all protective 
laws and regulations relaxed during the war and recommended imme- 
diate and extensive liberalization of social-security legislation. The 
Conference also recommended the adoption of stronger State regula- 
tions to restrict child labor, laws to require employers to provide safe 
and healthful working conditions, and the consolidation of labor 
functions in Federal and State labor departments. 


Recommendations of Committees 


Committees composed of representatives of labor groups and State 
labor officials were appointed at the first meeting of the Conference 
to consider the following subjects: (1) State labor departments; (2 
migratory labor; (3) safety and health and workmen’s compensation; 
(4) wages, hours, and industrial homework; (5) industrial relations; 
and (6) employment of children and of youth. Reports of these 
committees were later adopted by the Conference. Their recom- 
mendations were as follows: 

State labor departments.—The committee on the strengthening 0! 
State labor departments stressed the need for adequate appropria- 
tions, and particularly urged that sufficient funds be appropriated to 
permit the employment of adequate inspection forces by State labor 
departments. On the assumption that labor departments are 
created to promote and protect the interests and welfare of workers, 
the committee recommended a full-fledged single department 0! 
labor at both the State and Federal levels, charged with responsibility 
for the administration of all laws relating to labor, including industria! 
safety, industrial health, and industrial hygiene. The report «/s0 
recommended continued and improved cooperation between the 
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Federal and State labor departments in the administration of their 
laws relating to hours, wages, child labor, industrial homework, and 
safety and health. 

Migratory labor.—The committee recommended that State labor 
commissioners be authorized by law to license labor camps and to 
establish standards of housing, health, and welfare for these camps. 
It further recommended that State and Federal child labor laws should 
protect children in agriculture, and that provision shoul be made for 
their schooling. In order to give adequate protection to migratory 
workers, it was urged that both Federal and State labor laws be made 
applicable to all workers. 

Safety and health and workmen’s compensation.—This committee 
urged & reexamination of workmen’s compensation laws in all of the 
States with reference to benefits and administrative practices and 
procedure. Its report pointed out that the majority of the States 
have failed to increase weekly compensation rates to correspond with 
increased wages and living costs. In reexamining these laws, special 
attention should be given to (1) present earnings as compared with 
workmen’s compensation benefits, (2) insurance premiums, (3) the 
lag between the date of injury and first compensation payment, (4) 
regulation of legal fees, (5) procedure, and (6) the effect of the elective 
type of law in respect to depriving workers of the benefits of this 
legislation. 

The report also urged that second-injury funds be established by all 
the States to encourage and promote the employment of physically 
handicapped persons, including civilians and war veterans. It was 
nore that these funds should be financed by assessments in non- 
dependent death cases. Amendment of State workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, to cover all occupational diseases, was also recommended. 

With respect to safety and health legislation, the committee recom- 
mended a basic labor law for each State which would place upon all 
employers the obligation to provide safe and healthful working con- 
ditions. The labor department should be authorized to develop codes 
or detailed regulations covering minimum requirements for safeguard- 
ing workers exposed to specific accident or health hazards. The 
report urged that the U. S. Department of Labor should be provided 
with more adequate facilities for direct advisory and consultative 
service to State labor departments. It was also recommended that 
the Federal Government should make available grants-in-aid to the 
States for the purpose of strengthening State labor departments. 

Wages, hours, and homework.—The committee on State regulation 
of wages, hours, and homework recommended that all States adopt 
minimum-wage legislation for all workers and raise the minimum to 
not less than 65 cents per hour. In addition, it recommended that 
legislation be enacted to provide for penalty overtime for hours worked 
beyond 8 per day and 40 per week. The committee also urged the 
enactment of “equal pay” laws by all States, so that the same wages 
would be paid for the same work, regardless of the sex of the worker. 

With respect to industrial homework, the committee recommended 
that States in which homework is not yet extensive enact legislation at 
once to prohibit it. Other States were urged to provide for gradual 
abolition of homework. 
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Industrial relations.—This committee recommended that all Feder) 
labor functions, with the exception of those arising under the Railway 
Labor Act, be consolidated under the U.S. Department of Labor. ~ 

Its report condemned State antilabor laws which provide for the 
incorporation of unions, State control of the internal affairs of labo; 
organizations, the outlawing of the closed shop, and other restrictions 
on union activities. Other recommendations made by the committe: 
included (1),the adoption by all States of “Little Wagner Acts” 
and the extension of the National Labor Relations Act to cover agri. 
cultural workers; (2) cooperation between labor and veterans’ organiza- 
tions in the development of programs for the reemployment of veterans, 
(3) the permitting of wage increases not involving price increases with. 
out the approval of the National War Labor Board; and (4) the adop- 
tion of permanent Federal and State legislation embodying the prin. 
ciple of the Fair Employment Practice Committee. 

Child labor and employment of youth—This committee recom- 
mended a 16-year minimum age for all employment during school 
hours and for employment in manufacturing, mechanical, and process- 
ing establishments at any time. The committee also urged the estab- 
lishment of a maximum 8-hour day, 40-hour week, and 6-day week for 
all minors under 18. Further recommendations were made regarding 
night work, migratory child labor, school-work programs, and con- 
munity programs and services. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference 


In addition to adopting the reports submitted by the committees, 
several resolutions were adopted by the Conference. The principle of 
an annual wage was endorsed, and the Conference recommended the 
extension of social-security protection to millions of workers not now 
covered. It proposed that sickness and hospital benefits be provided, 
and that the State unemployment-compensation laws be liberalized 

The Conference expressed opposition to the proposed ‘‘equal rights’ 
amendment to the Constitution. Such an amendment, it was stated, 
would destroy existing laws which protect women workers. In re- 
iterating its recommendation that all labor functions be established in 
the State and Federal labor departments, the Conference pointed out 
that the scattering of these matters made difficult the close Federal- 
State cooperation needed. 

ronronen 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor ' 


Decisions on State Laws Regulating Labor Unions 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL aspect of Texas union-regulation law.— 
The Supreme Court of the United States in Thomas v. Collins ? held 
unconstitutional section 5”of,the Texas act regulating labor unions 
as applied in that case, on the ground that the particular application 
imposed an improper restraint upon the right of free speech and 
free assembly. 
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The statute, in section 5, required labor-union organizers operating 
in Texas to file a request for, or apply to the secretary of state for, 
an organizer’s card before soliciting members for the union. It pro- 
vided that the secretary issue such card on filing of the application, 
and that the card be carried by the organizer in soliciting members, 
and be shown on request to anyone so solicited. It barred aliens and 
convicts from acting as labor organizers and defined that phrase as 
“any person who for a pecuniary or financial consideration solicits 
memberships in or members for a labor union.” The secretary of 
state had issued interpretations indicating that solicitation of mem- 
bership, as an incident to other duties for which a salary is paid, will 
be considered solicitation for a pecuniary return; further, that appli- 
cants complying “in good faith’’ with the provisions of the act must 
receive cards. The act made violations a misdemeanor and provided 
that violation might be enjoined. 

The ‘organizer’ involved in the case, R. J. Thomas, was a salaried 
president of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and “pg Fp Im- 
plement Workers of America and a vice president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. His duties included soliciting members in 
yeneral or in particular for his union and its affiliates. An oil-workers’ 

nion in Texas, a C. I. O. affiliate, campaigning to organize employees 
in a plant at which the National Labor Relations Board had ordered 
an election, arranged a mass meeting and-advertised him as a speaker. 
Before the meeting he was served with a restraining order, obtained 
in a State court by the Attorney General of Texas, which enjoined 
him from soliciting members for any C. I. O. affiliate in Texas without 
obtaining an organizer’s card. At the meeting, Mr. Thomas read a 


speech in which, as vice president of the C. I. O., he urged nonmembers 
n the audience to join the union and further issued a direct oral invi- 
ation to a named individual to join the union. 

Mr. Thomas was cited, found guilty, and sentenced for contempt 


of court. The order was sustained by the supreme court of the State, 
which denied that an issue of free speech was involved and justified 
he law as being aimed at saving workers from imposture by alleged 
organizers and as an identification of a business agent. In the State 
ourt proceedings, no distinction was drawn between the general and 
he specific solicitation of membership, either in finding Thomas guilty 
br in punishing him for contempt. 

The Supreme Court of the United States reversed the judgment. 
he opinion said that in these conflicts between the freedom: of the 
dividual and the power of the State, it is the character of the indi- 
vidual’s right and not of the limitation which determines the issue; 
br, put differently, the décision depends on whether the State’s con- 
rol may be founded on the test of a “rational basis” for the legislation 
br ce a more potent foundation because it infringes a constitu- 
ional liberty. Freedom of speech and assembly may be curtailed only 
n case of “‘clear and present danger.’’ The association of freedom of 
speech and the press with the right of assembly and of petition in the 
onstitution was because these rights, though not identical, are in- 
sparable. Freedom of mind is protected as well as freedom of con- 

ence, and the right to constitutional protection does not depend 
bn the field of human interests which is involved. Applying this 
yeneralization, the Court said that the fact that labor unions are 
gaged in business activities or that an organizer is paid does not 
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bar him from constitutional protection. On the other hand, no jn. 
munity from ordinary controls exists for labor unions as such. TT}, 
economic functions of labor unions cannot be ignored and the case 
treated merely as if it were any citizen’s speech on any subject, jp 
determining the extent of the right. 

If this case is to be decided by the community’s evaluation of clash. 
ing interests, including consideration of how one interest wil] be 

ected by the restriction and the other by the lack of restrictioy 
though the legislature initially makes this judgment, the Supreme 
Court under our constitutional tradition must independently weigh 
the values. Under the established “clear and present danger’’ test. 
the situation involved in the Thomas case does not justify the infringe. 
ment of freedom of speech and of freedom of assembly (violated be- 
cause of the interference with public discussion) which here occurred. 

The occasion for the speech (a meeting which was part of collectiye- 
bargaining activity authorized by Federal law) was clearly protected: 
the speech was an essential part of the occasion, if the occasion was to 
mean anything; the invitations to join the union, particular and general, 
were inseparable incidents of the speech and of the occasion. It was, 
therefore, a lawful assembly for a lawful purpose and entitled to ful] 
constitutional protection. 

Counsel for Texas argued that Mr. Thomas could have made a 
speech praising labor unions without soliciting members. The 
Supreme Court could see no satisfactory distinction between general 
praise of labor unions and solicitation to join, which, under the 
circumstances, would be implied, if not spoken. Viewed as restraint, 
the effect of the injunction and the threat of criminal prosecution would 
be to inhibit indirect as well as direct invitation or language since the 
most general praise of unions might be understood differently by 
different hearers, and as solicitation by some. Therefore, the pro- 
hibition interferes not only with solicitation but also with speech. 
Free speech is protected not merely to safeguard the sharing of 
knowledge but-also to shelter persuasion to act. Espousal of the cause 
of labor is entitled to no higher, but to the same, constitutional! pro- 
tection as espousal of any other lawful cause. 

Counsel for Texas further argued that this was a mere requirement o/ 
pre-identification and that, with no discretion lodged in the secretary 
of state to refuse to issue the card, such requirement is lawful under 
earlier Supreme Court decisions. The Court refused to make the 
subordinate decisions involved in applying this theory, because the 
court below had not distinguished in the contempt proceedings between 
the general speech and the individual invitation to join. Whether 
that particular invitation was solicitation was not decided; how much, 
if any, action is needed before words of invitation amount to solicitation 
was undecided. However, the Court said that, in connection with 
lawful public assemblies, both the right of free speech and the rig!it o! 
assembly would be violated by a requirement of registration or 1(«1- 
tification as a condition to be met before making a public speec!: (0 
enlist support for a lawful movement. Where speaking is coupled 
with the collection of funds or securing subscriptions, however. 
reasonable registration or identification requirements may be imposed 
by a State, if the restriction does not intrude on the rights of free speech 
and assembly. 
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While the decision was confined to the application of section 5 to 
the facts of this case, the opinion stated that the majority of the Court 
does not believe that section 5 or its application is in conflict with the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Florida labor-union law constitutional in part—The Supreme Court 
of Florida decided on the constitutionality of its labor-union law of 
1943 in Hill v. Watson.* . Section 4, which dealt with the licensing 
of business agents of labor unions, was validated by striking out as 
unconstitutional the clause which allows the licensing board to 
withhold a permit unless “‘of the opinion that the public interest 
requires that a license or permit should be issued to such applicant.”’ 
Other provisions of section 4—which created a license board, required 
payment of $1 with the application, and prescribed requirements 
of 10 years’ citizenship, no conviction of felony, good moral character, 
and authorization by labor unions, for licensing a business agent— 
were held constitutional. The ground on which they were upheld 
was the similarity to provisions licensing lawyers, doctors, barbers, 
insurance agents, and others engaged in professions and businesses 
of a gainful character. Such regulation has been upheld as being in 
the interest of public health, morals, safety, welfare, and prosperity. 
The court rejected the argument that labor unions should be classed 
as similar to chambers of commerce, citizens’ committees, law-and- 
order leagues, and religious associations. The distinction it drew 
was that the latter are largely gratuituous, are not imbued with the 
profit aspect, and minister to the spiritual, moral, educational, and 
other necessities of the community. On the other hand, the ground 
for legislating as to labor unions was stated to be vital public interest 
which exists in them. 

Section 6, which requires the filing with the secretary. of state, on 
a prescribed form (and annually), of the name and address of the 
labor organization and its officers and business agents, was upheld 
on the authority of decisions supporting similar legislation in Kansas, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Idaho, South Dakota, and Alabama. As to the 
objections to the license fee as a restraint on civil liberties, i. e., the 
right of workers to assemble, to circulate information, to form and join 
unions and solicit others to do the same, the court disposed of the 
argument by considering the fee as a charge for the actual cost of 
the service. 

Regarding the National Labor Relations Act, the court said that 
it does not preempt the field of legislation and that the State power 
is supreme unless it places an undue burden on interstate commerce. 
The exclusion of railway employees is a reasonable classification 
usual in such acts. ' 

Parts of Idaho union-control act valid —In the lower court of Idaho, 
a declaratory judgment was secured in American Federation of Labor 
v. Miller.* The Ressaitin showed which parts of the criminal statute 
of 1943° dealing with labor unions were valid, and which unconsti- 
tutional. Specifically, the requirement that union officials file annual 
financial statements for the union is valid. It is not a prerequisite of 
the union’s doing business and does not interfere with the constitu- 
tional rights of its members; it is not an improper classification because 


'—— So. (2d) —— (Nov. 28, 1944). 


‘——- Pae. (24) —— (Nov. 18, 1944). 
‘Session Laws 1943, ch. 76. (See Monthly Labor Review, May 1943, p. 942, for summary of law.) 
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it does not apply equally to employer and trade associations, sinc, 
the legislature may select the worst concentration of a condition {o, 
attack. Emphasis was also laid upon the treatment of unions gg , 
separate class for protection, as proving that they may be similarly 
treated for regulation. The required financial disclosure is not 4) 
unlawful search or seizure. This section is not a direct burden oy 
interstate commerce because communication between union |locajs 
or joint action by them is not interstate commerce as contemplated 
by the Federal Constitution. There is no conflict with the Nationa] 
Labor Relations Act because Congress did not attempt to occupy this 
portion of the field of regulation. 

Other clauses prohibited entry of a union officer or agent on any 
ranch or farm, without the consent’ of the owner, to collect dues or 
solicit membership, and forbade picketing upon any ranch or farm. 
The constitutional right to acquire, possess, and protect property. 
said the court, is as much entitled to protection as any other consti- 
tutional right. The provisions described are an expansion of statutory 
grounds of trespass. The right to strike and to picket peacefully 
are not absolute as to place and do not include the right to enter 
private property without the owner’s consent. 

Another clause prohibited boycott or interference with movement 
to market or sale of agricultural products by nonunion labor. This 
was held unconstitutional because it was so broad that it would 
ae peaceful picketing on a public highway in or around any 

usiness handling farm products. 


Decisions on Fair Labor Standards Act 


Child-labor clause inapplicable to Western Union.—-The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Lenroot ' 
interpreted the child-labor provisions ’ of the Federal Wage and Hour 
Law and found them inapplicable to Western Union. In the absence 
of evidence of legislative intent, the Court said, it must be determined 
from the statutory language and definitions, whether Western Union 
“ships” in commerce ‘“‘goods” which it ‘‘produced”’ within the meaning 
of section 12 (a). elegrams are “goods,” said the Court, but 
Western Union is not a “producer” nor does it “ship’’ within the 
meaning of the act. Although recognizing that the statutory defini- 
tion of “‘produced” includes “handled” and “worked on,” the Court 
concluded that these terms, in ordinary speech, related to “every kind 
of incidental operation preparatory to putting goods into the stream 
of commerce,” such as packaging products or bottling liquids, or 
labelling, but do not relate to handling which is simply incidental to 
the transmission or transportation of goods. The ordinary meaning 
of the word “‘ship,”’ said the Court, does not include shipping electrical 
impulses. Another consideration which influenced the Court's 
decision was its view that it was unlikely that Congress intended to 
eis our only Nation-wide ie system to be restrained from 

andling messages for 30 days. Had Congress contemplated applica- 


tion of the act to Western Union, said the Court, it would have 
provided enforcement measures more suitable than to forbid the 
sending of telegrams. The dissenting opinion took the view that 


*——-U. 8.——-(Jan. 8, 1945). 
729 U. 8. C., sec. 212 (a). 
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linguistic purism should not be used to carve a judicial exception in 
the act, that the importance of an industry is no ground for special 
treatment, and that an unsatisfactory remedy should be corrected by 
Congress and not by an interpretation wiping out a field of legal 
control. 

Waiting time as working time under Wage and Hour Law.—Privately 
employed firemen worked.24 hours on and 24 hours off. For the first 
9 they repaired and inspected apparatus; for the rest of the 24 hours, 
they stayed in the fire hall on call and amused themselves with equip- 
ment supplied for their entertainment by the employer. They could 
not leave except, by permission of the watchman, for an evening 
meal, and they were on call throughout the whole 24 hours. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Armour & Co., v. Wantock ® af- 
firmed the lower court in deciding that these firemen were covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and that all of the 24 hours on duty 
except eating and sleeping time constituted “hours worked” under 
theact. ‘‘Necessary’’ to production does not mean merely that which 
is “indispensable,” but includes occupations which contribute to 
economy or continuity as well as those which contribute to volume of 
production. What is necessary is tested by production as carried on 
by the individual employer. Further, the Supreme Court pointed 
out that whether time spent is for the benefit of the employer or the 
employee is a question of the circumstances of each case, but that 
being on call and ready to serve, or even refraining from activity, may 
be work for which a man is employed; and that this conclusion is not 
affected by an agreement, express or implied, that the employee may 
amuse himself during working time without departure from duty. 


Decisions on Closed Unions and Discrimination by Unions 


“Closed shop means no closed union.’’—In the West Coast shipping 
industry, in which the Shipbuilders’ Union has a master agreement 
with almost all shipyards, the union, by reason of its labor monopoly 
(represented by the closed-shop agreement and other collective action), 
holds a position like that of a public-service business and has corre- 
sponding obligations of equal treatment to those dependent on its 
services. ‘This was the reasoning of the California Supreme Court in 
James v. Marinship Corp. in refusing, though requested by a union, 
to compel the employer to discharge Negroes under its closed-shop 
agreement. The Negroes had refused to join the union which, they 
proved, discriminated against them. | 

It was established by the Negroes that they were admitted only to 
auxiliaries, which were supervised by non-Negro locals; the auxiliaries 
were not allowed their own business agents nor permitted to control the 
matter of promotions; they could be dissolved by the International at 
any time, though union locals could not, and were subject to other dis- 
criminations. The court said that the fundamental right to work for 
a living is involved under such monopolistic and closed-shop condi- 
tions; therefore, a union, as to its membership, is not as free from 
restraint as a golf club, for example. No decision of the California 
or the United States Supreme Court supports the proposition that a 
closed union, coupled with a closed shop, is a legitimate objective of 


*65 Sup. Ct. 165 (Dec. 4, 1944). 
*——Pae.(2d)——( Dec. — 1944). 
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organized labor, entitled to judicial recognition and support. 4 
reasonable interpretation of the National Labor Relations Act and jt, 
underlying policy requires that unions chosen to represent the em. 
ployees must be open to all who wish to join. Considering the staty- 
tory designation of the majority choice as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of all the employees, it is difficult to see how a union can fairly 
represent all the employees of a ining unit unless it is willing to 
admit all to membership, giving them an opportunity to vote for 
union leaders and to participate in setting union policies. 


Labor Relations and Industrial Disputes 


Employer unfair in signing closed-shop contract, knowing closed unioy 
intended.—In the case, Wallace Corp. v. National Labor Relations 
Board," the Supreme Court was presented with the following situation: 
A strike occurred during a C. 1. O. attempt to organize a plant; and 
an “independent”? union came into the field. The National Labor 
Relations Board approved a settlement by which the C. I. O. was to 
withdraw charges of unfair labor practices by the employer, a conscit 
election was to be held, and a closed shop was to be granted to the 
successful union. The independent union, successful in the election, 
was certified. Thereafter, the employer, with knowledge that this 
union intended to refuse membership to employees who had belonged 
to the C. I. O., signed the agreement with the closed-shop clause and 
later, on notice from this union, discharged employees who did not 
become union members. 

The National Labor Relations Board then held hearings on charges 
of unfair labor practices. Going back to the founding of the “inde- 
pendent,” the Board determined that this union was sponsored by thie 
company. It decided that the employer knew the closed-shop clause 
was intended to eliminate from employment the former C. |. 0. 
members, and found that that very contract had a provision which 
would wipe out the closed-shop clause if the contracting union be- 
came an “affilrated union.’”’ On these findings, the National Labor 
Relations Board concluded that the employer, both in creating thi 
union and in signing the contract, was guilty of unfair labor practices. 
The Board therefore ordered that the company union be disestablishic« 
and the contract disregarded, and directed the reinstatement of the 
discharged employees with back pay. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed this decision, and so did the 
eye Court by a majority decision. 

he majority opinion of the Supreme Court held that though the 
re ae had not conspired with the contracting union to discharge 
C. . members, it had constantly desired to be rid of them and had 
signed the contract with knowledge that the union intended to use \t 
to that end. Section 8 (3) of the National Labor Relations Act per- 
mits union-shop agreements with a union not established or assisted 
by unfair labor practices. The employer argued that there was no u»- 
fair labor practice after the certification and that the Board should ot 
have inquired as to its actions prior to the approved settlement or the 
certification. The Supreme Court did not agree. It said that the 
estoppel of purely judicial proceedings does not apply to the work 0! 





w—~ UJ. 8. —— (Dec. 18, 1944). 
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the Board, which may fashion its procedure appropriately to protect 
employees from unfair labor practices. If the procedure by way of 
settlement fails or there is a subsequent. unfair labor practice, the 
Board may go behind a settlement it has approved, for a plenary in- 
vestigation. The Board correctly found- there was subsequent unfair 
labor practice and might therefore examine the employer’s conduct 
before and after settlement and certification. 

Under the National Labor Relations Act, the duties of a bargaining 
agent extend beyond the interest of its own group, to include fair and 
impartial representation of the interests of employees. _ Prior 
affiliation with a nonmajority union cannot be ground for discharge 
from employment. In permitting a closed shop, Congress did not 
intend this result. 

It would have been unfair for the employer to discharge employees, 
because of C. I. O. membership, in the absence of a union contract; it 
is no less unfair if the discharge results from collaboration with a 
‘ynion” of the employer’s own creation, under a contract intended 
(and known to be intended) as a “legal means’”’ of effecting the 
discharge. 

The company argued that it had no control over membership rules 
of the certified union and was bound by law to bargain with it. The 
Supreme Court said the obligation to bargain did not require the em- 
ployer to accept a contract under which it knew discriminatory dis- 
charges would occur; further, after signing the contract, the company 
did not do its utmost to avoid such discharges. 

The dissenting opinion emphasized factually that the C. I. O. union 
had itself suggested the closed-shop agreement, that there was no con- 
spiracy, and that the employer acted in good faith after the certifi- 
cation, that all unions have insisted on the right to prescribe qualifi- 
cations for members and have felt the need to exclude persons disloyal 
to the union. The opinion emphasized from the legal viewpoint (1) 
that signing a closed-shop agreement cannot be considered as such 
assistance to a union as to make it company-dominated and therefore 
make the closed-shop clause illegal, (2) that it is far from clear that 
the National Labor Relations Board has control over unions to the 
point of prescribing their membership rules, even if done as a con- 
dition of approving a settlement or of certifying a union, (3) that 
the National Labor Relations Act was never intended to give em- 
ployers control over union-membership rules, (4) that the majority of 
the Court failed to indicate how and where the employer should draw 
the line in approving or disapproving a standard for the selection of 
union members, or how the employer can avoid dominating a union if 
the employer controls union membership, or violating the law by 
carrying out a closed-shop contract if the employer has not prevented 
union membership rules from creating a closed union. 

Racial discrimination railway labor union enjoined.--The Su- 


| preme Court of the United States in Steele v. Louisville & N. R. Co." 


confirmed the right of a Negro railroad employee to obtain in the 
courts protection against the union and the railroad and defined his 
rights under the Railway Labor Act. The decision of the State 
supreme court denying his claims was reversed. : 

The action was brought by a Negro fireman for himself and his 
fellow workers in that craft. “Negro firemen are excluded from 





u'——U, 8. —— (Dec. 18, 1944). 
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the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; whit, 
firemen who are union members are a majority of all firemen employed. 
such majority permits them to choose, under the act, the collectiye. 
bargaining representative; the Brotherhood, so chosen, becomes 
under the act the sole representative of all firemen. It had been the 
practice of the railroad to promote only white firemen to posts 4s 
engineers. The Brotherhood, purporting to act for all firemen 
proposed a new contract with the railroad by which only ‘‘promotab|.” 
men should be employed as firemen. The result would be to exclude 
Negroes from jobs as firemen by agreement as they were already 
excluded, by practice, from jobs as engineers. The Negro firemey 
were not notified or cnettited as to this proposal or as to changes jp 
the agreement, later actually entered into, which limited the number 
of Negroes in each seniority district, prevented their transfer to 
districts in which they were not working, and otherwise limited their 
seniority and employment rights. 

After the plaintiff had been demoted from a passenger pool to a 
freight pool and then to a switching engine (each job harder and less 
remunerative) and had been replaced by white firemen with less 
seniority, he asked for an injunction against enforcement of the 
contracts, also an order to prevent the Brotherhood from purporting 
to act for the Negro firemen while discriminating against them and 
acting without notice to them. He prayed for a declaratory judg- 
ment as to his rights, and for damages against the Brotherhood for 
wrongful conduct. The State cous darhiiea that there was no cause 
of action; that the Brotherhood, being majority choice, had absolute 
power to deal with the railroads and could destroy or create seniority 
rights, acting for the craft as a whole and without legal obligation 
or duty to protect rights of minorities from unfair treatment. 

The United States Supreme Court suggested that if the Railway 
Labor Act compelled a minority to comply with a contract made 
against their interest by their alleged representatives who had no 
duty to consider their interests, the act might well be unconstitutional; 
but it does not have this meaning. The union which is the majority 
choice does not have plenary power to sacrifice, for the benefit of union 
members, th» rights of a minority of the craft. The minority, not 
being union members, confer no rights by consent; hence the act 
must be the source. Analysis of numerous clauses indicates that the 
representation and the bargaining contemplated were for the class 
or craft; further, the purpose of peaceful settlement of problems 
would not be achieved by driving minorities to strike. 

Since the act, in dealing with the carriers, requires them to bargain 
exclusively with the majority representative, minorities cannot 
choose or be represented by a representative of their own. ‘The 
majority choice must represent the craft or class, and not the majority, 
ssa must act for and not against those whom it represents. The 


duty of the statutory representative of a craft to protect equally the 
interests of craft members is as exacting a duty as that which the 
Constitution imposes on a legislature as to persons. The act, which 
permits the Brotherhood to create and restrict the rights of those 1! 
represents, requires that it exercise that power fairly on behalf of all, 
without hostile discrimination against any. Discriminations based 
on race alone are obviously improper; the limits of proper distinctio? 
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based on seniority, type of work, or skill need not be outlined at this 
int. 

PThe Brotherhood may determine who shall be its members, but 

it must represent nopunion or minority union members fairly, im- 

partially, and in good fajth; it must give them notice and opportunity 

for hearing, and must consider their views. 

The complainant may resort to the usual remadies of injunction 
and claim for damages in this case, in the absence of an available 
administrative remedy. The National Railway Adjustment Board 
cannot deal with disputes between employees and their representatives, 
will not entertain individual complaints if there is a labor organiza- 
tion in action, and is selected by the very majority against whom this 
complaint was made. 

In a concurring opinion filed by Mr. Justice Murphy, he took the 
position that although a union is a private organization, its power to 
represent and bind a class is derived from Congress, and any interpre- 
tation of the act conferring that power which argues that rights of 
individuals may be infringed on racist principles argues thereby that 
the act is unconstitutional. 

In a companion case, Tunstall v. Brotherhood,” the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that the United States district courts 
may entertain actions to protect the minority rights above described, 
without the requirement of diversity of citizenship, since the right is a 
Federal right, implied from the statute, and the case arises under a 
law regulating commerce. 


National War Labor Board Decisions 


Limits on review of arbitration awards—The National War Labor 
Board recently reversed Regional Board X and held an arbitration 
award not subject to revision in re Employing Lithographers Assn., 
Case No. 111-582—AR (Oct. 30, 1944). A round robin of opinions was 
filed, discussing policy in regard to arbitration awards which the parties 
| have agreed shall be final, subject to review and approval by the War 
Labor Board. The facts were asfollows: A contract was signed shortly 
before the enactment of the stabilization law; the union promptly 
reopened the matter, asking for the increase authorized under the 
“Little Steel” formula. This wage-increase claim was arbitrated under 
the contract. The award denied the increase because the arbitrators 
thought so early a demand for change was unfair. Regional Board X 

isagreed, and granted the increase to the “Little Steel’’ limit. 

The National War Labor Board applied its theory that in regard to 
such arbitrations, the only basis of Board action is correcting viola- 
tions of stabilization policy; that the policy does not require payment 
of a 15-percent increase but does prohibit wage raises in excess of that. 
The position of the labor members was that the arbitrators had ex- 
ceeded their authority and that the Board’s review should not be 
confined to cutting down excess awards but should work both ways, 
by lifting an inadequate wage increase to the level permissible under 
the “Little Steel’’ decision. 

Employer compelled to discharge union members who resigned.—In 
affirming an arbitrator’s award on the subject of Bethlehem-F airfield 


u—— U. 8. —— (Dee. 18, 1944). 
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Shipyard, Inc., the National War Labor Board ®* approved his decisio, 
that an employer, under a maintenance-of-membership contract, must 
discharge any union member who loses his good standing in the union 
In this instance the employees had resigned and were then formally 
expelled, after conviction on charges of violating bylaws of the loca) 
union on union-loyalty requirements. The Board said that failure 
to pay dues is a recognized ground for loss of standing but is not the 
exclusive ground which will be recognized. The financial aid afforded 
to unions is a minor reason for granting union security. Such clauses 
are given in recognition of the cooperation of unions in keeping labo; 
in line during the war period, when freedom to strike and freedom to 
seek wage increases are subjected to restrictions. Maintenance-of. 
membership should therefore be so interpreted and enforced as to 
support the union in performing its obligations, in cases in which 
discipline is used. 

The Board noted that the voluntary character of the resignation 
made irrelevant any inquiry into the cause of the subsequent expulsion. 
However, the Board indicated that a union may not be the male judge 
of expulsion and loss of union standing in every case, because the War 
Labor Board, which grants union security, may have an obligation to 
develop a form of review for protection of union members against 
improper use of the union’s power. 

The employer had claimed that its refusal to discharge the men 
was based on the filing of a representation petition with the National 
Labor Relations Board before the date of expulsion and request for 
discharge, by a rival union with which the men who resigned may 
have been working. The employer feared that the National Labor 
Relations Board might hold the discharge an unfair labor practice. 
The arbitrator, found this no excuse, for several reasons; and by the 
time the arbitrator’s decision was reviewed the petition to determine 
representation had been rejected. 

Seniority for industry draftees—The National War Labor Board, 
in dealing with the bakery industry in which seniority is the basis for 
the drivers’ choice of routes, resolved a dispute case (Jn re Tulsa and 
Sapulpa Bakeries, Case No. 111—1512—AR) by directing that the con- 
tract contain a clause that draftees, volunteers, or those inducted by 
the Federal Government into defense industries, shall accumulate 
seniority during defense employment. The industry draftees were 
thus related in treatment to military draftees, whom the contract 
safeguarded from loss of seniority. 

Severance-pay order for steelworkers—The National War Labor 
Board, in handling the steelworkers’ dispute with Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation, refused to make any award or recommendation as 
to an hourly increase beyond the warrant of the “Little Steel’ formula 
and merely recommended investigation of the guaranteed annual wage. 
The Board did, however, approve a grant of severance pay under the 
= special circumstances of the steel industry, which included 
arge and unusual plant additions in the war years. The Board leit 


the parties to negotiate detailed provisions along the following |ines: 
The agreement need not provide severance pay for displacement by tlie 
ordinary peacetime technological improvement; it should emphasize 
the ar working force rather than war-service employees; its pril- 
ciple should be that of an appropriation of part of financial savings 2s 


8 By the Shipbuilding Commission, Case No. 111-8485-D (Dec. 1, 1944). 
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compensation to those whose loss comes from the economy, i. e., the 
abandonment of older plant units for war-built, more efficient units. 
(In re Carnegie Steel Corp., Case No. 111-6230-D (Nov. 25, 1944).) 

Declaratory judgment supersedes arbitration award—The Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit affirmed a declaratory judgment 
of the court below and decided, without regard to action by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board,-that questions of seniority ‘* and of length 
of workweek were not arbitrable under the union contract in question. 
(In re Oil Workers International Union v. Texoma Natural Gas Co.,-—— 
Fed. (Dec. 1, 1944).) 

The history of the conflict was as follows: The union called for 
arbitration and the employer refused. The union then referred the 
matter to the National War Labor Board as a dispute case and that 
Board ordered arbitration under the contract, refusing to consider it 
a dispute case. The arbitrators’ award was attacked by the employer 
in this court proceeding, whereupon the union notified the National 
War Labor Board of the employer’s refusal to comply with the ar- 
bitrators’ award and asked the War Labor Board to enforce com- 
liance. 

: Though the War Labor Board had not yet acted, the appellate 
court considered the case one properly handled in the courts; a dis- 
pute as to obligations of a current contract was a proper subject for 
declaratory judgment. The National War Labor Board, said the 
court, is not vested with judicial functions and its action cannot 
exclude the jurisdiction of a court; the Board itself recognizes that 
its determinations are subject to contrary conclusions of courts 
having jurisdiction. Not only could the court below properly act but 
the parties need not await the exhaustion of administrative remedies 
granted by the War Labor Disputes Act and Executive Order No. 
9017, before asking for declaratory judgment. 


Decisions on National Labor Relations Act 


Discrimination in change to hourly rate-—The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board recently considered the question whether its organic act 
was violated by an employer’s one-sided action in changing certain 
salaried employees (but not all) to an hourly basis after they joined a 
union. The employer also refused to negotiate with the union about 
this change. The Board concluded that the employer had discrim- 
inated as to conditions of employment because of union membership 
and had interfered with the right of self-organization and had refused 
to bargain collectively. (In re General Motors Corp., 59 N. L. R. B. 
No. 205 (Dee. 19, 1944).) Payment by hourly rate or salary is a vital 
condition of employment. as to which collective bargaining is required. 

Employer’s misconduct nullifies settlement—A dispute as to dis- 
crminatory discharge had resulted in an agreement between union 
and employer for reinstatement without back pay. One employee, 

use he was not to receive the back pay, refused reinstatement at 
a time when the employer was still adhering to the agreement. This 
employee’s rights were held to be definitely ended by his refusal. 
However, when the employer later resumed anti-union practices, the 





ion in this case that seniority status of employee is substantive right of individual, 
which the employer has a right to have a court determine, with the analysis in case noted in Monthly Labor 
Review, January 1945 (p. 124). 
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National Labor Relations Board held that other discharged employees 
involved in the original settlement were entitled to reinstatement wit) 
back pay. This was so not only because the settlement itself pro. 
served the right to reenter charges if the terms of settlement wer, 
violated, but because the Board will not give effect to a compromise. 
of unfair labor practices in a situation in which the employer violates 
his agreement or continues the unfair practices. (Jn re General Fire. 
proofing Co., 59 N. L. R. B. No. 80, Nov. 20, 1944.) 

Individual bargaining as unfair labor practice.—In a case in which q 
collective-bargaining representative had been certified but the em. 
ployer continued to deal directly and individually with employees oy 
aa rates of pay, and conditions of work, the National Labo; 

elations Board held that the employer was not only improperly 
refusing to bargain, but was also engaging in an unfair practice of 4 
character to undermine the union, induce defections, and destroy 
collective bargaining. The employer was therefore ordered to desist. 
It was no excuse that the conduct was intended to bridge the period 
between certification of the union and court review. 

Court reopens National Labor Relations Board hearing.—An employer 
asked the Circuit Court of Appeals to vacate an order of the National 
Labor Relations Board entered after a hearing at which the employer's 
case was not presented. The employer had asked for a postponement 
because of sickness of counsel and other factors and, on refusal, had 
withdrawn from the hearing. The court, in Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co. v. N. L. R. B.“ did not vacate the Board’s order. 
but found the unds for postponement sufficiently substantial to 
make the refusal an abuse of discretion; it therefore remanded the case 


to the Board with instructions to permit employer to submit addi- 
tional evidence, to consider this evidence, make and file new or addi- 
tional findings of fact, and forward all this as part of the transcript on 
appeal to the circuit court, together with the Board’s recommends- 
tions, if any, for the modification, setting aside, or enforcement of its 


prior order. | 
No unions for plant-protection e ployees in wartime.—The Sixth 


Circuit Court of Appeals in Nat Labor Relations Board v. Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp.” refused to enforce orders of the Board requir- 
ing employers in war production to bargain with a union certified as 
representing plant guards, watchmen, firemen, patrolmen, and others 
of similar occupation. The court considered that the Board erred in 
its certification ; that the National Labor Relations Act requires that the 

ublic interest be considered in deciding what is an appropriate unit 
or collective bargaining; that it is against the public interest in war- 
time for watchmen at war plants, organized under military discipline, 
sworn in as officers of the United States, to be exposed to the strain 
of possible conflict between their duties and their interest as union 
members. Such strains would be detrimental also to the free flow of 


commerce. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


eoee? 


Wages in Petroleum Drilling and Production-in the 
Southwest, April 1944 ' 


Summary 


IN APRIL 1944, straight-time average hourly earnings for 22,907 
male workers, employed by 355 companies engaged in petroleum pro- 
duction and the drilling of oil and gas wells, in Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Louisiana, reached $1.07. This average is higher by 5 cents an hour 
than the $1.02 average recorded in 1943 and probably exceeds all 
previous average hourly earnings established in the petroleum industry 
in the Southwest. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics studies in 1943 and 1944 reveal that 67 
percent of the workers covered in 1944 were employed in jobs paying 
$1.00 or more per hour, as compared with 58 percent in 1943. In 
these 2 years 10 and 8 percent, respectively, of the men were in jobs 
paying $1.25 or more per hour. 

Comparison of hourly earnings, by States, for 1944 shows that petro- 
leum workers averaged $1.09 in Louisiana, $1.07 in Texas, and $1.04 
in Oklahoma. The highest average hourly wage ($1.12) was paid in 
the Louisiana Gulf Coast area and the,lowest ($1.03) in north Texas. 
The wages paid by large companies were consistently higher than 
those paid by the small ones. Soaanaiien operating under bargaining 
agreements with unions—generally the larger companies—paid higher 
wages than those without such agreements. 

ong the 15 individual key occupations studied, that of rotary 
driller showed the highest average wage, $1.57 per hour. Cable 
drillers averaged only $1.20, ranking below class A maintenance men 
($1.21), and equaled the rate for gang pushers($1.20). Other averages 
of $1.00 or more were received by derrickmen ($1.09), rotary firemen 
($1.07), tool dressers ($1.03), rotary floormen ($1.02), pumpers and 
| switchers ($1.01), and truck drivers, 2% tons and over ($1.00). Watch- 
| men (70 cents) earned the lowest wages. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This study of wages in petroleum production and drilling in 1944, 
paralleling a similar study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1943,” 
was undertaken to provide data for use by the War Labor Board in the 
administration of the wage-stabilization program. The material has 





' Prepared in the Division of Wage Analysis by Walter T. Watson, Regional Wage Analyst for the Dallas 
Region, with the assistance of Gladys D. Meisel. 
; See Earnings in Oil-Well Drilling and Crude-Petroleum Production in the Southwest, April 1943, by 
0e E. Brown in Monthly Labor Review, February 1944. For comparison with the data here presented, 
some of the 1943 tabulations have been modified slightly. 
345 
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also been of use to other administrative agencies and to the industry 
itself. The present study not only provides the latest available jy. 
formation on wage rates in the industry in the Southwest, but als 
permits the measurement of wage trends in that region during a ¢r}t. 
ical war year. 

In scope and method the 1943 and 1944 studies were closely similar 
The earlier study was based on a sample of 401 companies employing 
27,310 workers, of whom 21,805 were included in the key jobs selecte, 
for study.’ The 1944 study covered 355 companies employing 27,90) 
workers, of whom 22,907 were in the selected key jobs. Bothsamplesare 
believed to be representative of the industry in the Southwest region 
for the years in which they were selected. Analysis of the samples for 
the respective years reveals a slight gain in the proportion of medium.- 
sized companies at the expense of small ones, and a slight increase jy 
the importance of the Texas industry at the expense of that in Louisiana. 

As is characteristic of the oil.industry, many of the companies were 
engaged in multiple operations.4 The number of such operations 
studied was 730 in 1943 and 601 in 1944. Of the total operations in 
1944, 443 were in Texas, 104 in Oklahoma, and 54 in Louisiana. 

The wage data used in this report were taken directly from pay-ro|] 
records by trained agents of the Bureau. Care was taken to insure 
comparability of occupation from company to company through thie 
use of standard job descriptions, each employee being classified 
one to the duties he performed rather than by his occupational! 
title. 

In the current survey average hourly earnings, exclusive of premium 
overtime payments and shift differentials, were obtained for 15 key 
occupations. Five classifications (carpenters, class A and class J, 
electricians, class A and class B, and machinists, class A); comprising 
half of 1 percent of the total force in 1943, were excluded from ihe 
1944 survey. One occupation (maintenance men) was divided into 
skill classes A and B. 

Several criteria were used in the selection of these occupations: (1 
Definiteness and clarity of the occupational classification; (2) mumer- 
ical importance; (3) critical importance to the war effort; (4) im- 
portance from the standpoint of collective bargaining; and (5) repre- 
sentativeness of skill and range of rates. It is apparent that all these 
requirements are not equally satisfied by the occupations selected. 
Considered as a whole, however, they are believed to present an 
adequate picture of the wage structure of the industry. The numbers 
of workers studied are shown in table 1. 





3 These data have been revised slightly, to increase their comparability with the 1944 information 


* An “operation” is considered to include all the drilling and/or production activities of a company 
are within any one of the areas designated for purposes of this y; For example, there are six suc) areas 
in Texas, and this would be the maximum number of operations which any one company could have in (!'s 
State. The area subdivisions used are those accepted by the ind itself. They are determined primar) 
by geological factors and consequent similarity uction problems encountered within the ares; th: 
do not necessarily represent areas characterized by different labor-market conditions. 
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Taste 1l.—Male Workers in Selected Occupations in Oil-Well Drilling and Crude- 
“ Petroleum Production in the Southwest, by State, April 1943 and April 1944 





—_—__ 


mess" Louisiana | Oklahoma 
Occupation 





1944 











Drillers, rotary.......-...-.-.- wy Rede o eke 

Drillers’ helpers, rotary, not otherwise 
classified 

Firemen, rotary 

Floormen, rotary 


Gang pushers 
Maintenance men (class A and class B)-__-- 
itchers 





























1 The figures for all selected occupations for 1943 include carpenters, classes A and B, electricians, 
classes A and B, and machinists, class A. These were distributed as follows: Texas, 98; Louisiana, 14; 
——, > ~ A emyias 124, 

2 Data not a ¢ 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Production in the Southwest—Approximately 37 percent ® of the 
estimated total world production of oil in 1943 was pumped from 
wells in the three southwestern States covered in the present study. 
Sixty-seven percent of the world output came from the United States 
alone and, within this country, Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana 
contributed 835,468,000 barrels or 55 percent of the national yield. 

Texas, in first place, supplied 589,129,000 barrels-or 39 percent of 
the United States output. California (284,286,000 barrels), Louisiana 
(125,780,000 barrels), and Oklahoma (120,559,000 barrels) followed 
with percentages of 19, 8, and 8. Thanks largely to a substantial gain 
in the output of Texas wells, national production surpassed all previous 
records in 1943. It is of interest to note that increased output of 
proved fields rather than gains from new discoveries account, in the 
main, for the record set. 

Drilling operations in the United States, unlike production, declined 
both in 1942 and in 1943. The explanation of the decrease apparently 
lies in a complex set of conditions which include progressive exhaustion 
of the opportunities for exploration, rising costs, scarcity of materials, 
and a fixed price for the product. The number of wells drilled fell 39 
percent in the earlier year, less than 2 percent in the latter. In the 
3-State area the 1943 drop was greater—7 percent. While this total 
decline in the Southwestern States was small, it applied primarily to 
de roved fields. The number of “wildcat” or exploratory 
wells dri during the year increased 40 percent in Oklahoma, 17 


percent in Texas, and 10 2 geet in Louisiana. Nearly half (48 per- 


cent) of all such wells ed in the United States during 1943 were in 


‘ Production and drilling statistics used in this discussion are those reported in the Annual Number of the 
Oil and Gas Journal, January 27, 1944. 
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these States. The decline in drilling in proved fields was due in par, 
to the “spacing” regulations of the Petroleum Administration for Wa; 
prompted by wartime shortages in steel and other materials. ; 

Both in production and in drilling the Southwest registered sy}. 
stantial gains between early 1943 and early 1944, the periods covered 
in the Bureau’s wage studies. 

Accommodation to labor shortage—The requirements of war haye 
made it necessary to protect, as far as possible, the labor supply vita! 
to increased production. Relatively high wages, active recruitment 
and the policy of local draft Sheri have generally prevented man. 
power crises in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana. For example, no 
instance of the abandonment of pumping operations because of 
inability to obtain workers was reported by the Bureau’s representa- 
tives during their more than 350 visits to oil companies. 

Labor shortages have, however, brought about numerous changes in 
policy and in scope or method of operation. Perhaps the major labor 
adjustment between April 1943 and 1944 was an increase in the number 
of hours in the average workweek. There was also evidence of a 
considerable amount of upgrading of labor. Other accommodations 
to labor shortages repeatedly mentioned in field reports were (1) idle- 
ness of rotary rigs, especially in west Texas and the Texas Panhandle, 
(2) operation of two tours (shifts), and sometimes only one, instead 
of the customary three, by entire drilling crews, (3) the staying over of 
one or two men of a 5-man crew for a double shift, (4) trend toward 
“mileage allowances” for employees living at a distance from their 
work, (5) reduction in size of drilling crews, particularly the elimination 
of one of the floormen and the distribution of his duties among the 
remaining personnel, (6) deterioration in the maintenance of leases by 
roustabouts, i. e., less cleaning up and repair, (7) increase in the number 
of part-time workers at all levels and in all classifications, and (8) exten- 
sion of the range of operations by pumpers and switchers, i. e., caring 
for additional wells by moving fom lease to lease. 


Oil-Field Workers 


The oil-field workers in the Southwest are typically rural, male, 
energetic, migratory, and married. In general they spring from the 
soil and return to it in their declining years. Obviously the above 
portrait generalizes broadly and requires qualification for specific place 
and occupation. 

Drillers —Perhaps the most picturesque figure in the petroleum 
industry is the driller. On duty 7 days a week, responsible for the 
safety of his crew, charged with the care of the costly equipment 
of which the rig is composed, threatened with emergencies created by 
high gas pressures, blow-outs, fire, broken cables, overhanging weights, 
and unexpected geological formations, he labors under continuous 
strain and danger.’ A moment of fatigue or carelessness may result in 

* Drilling is the most hazardous branch of the petroleum industry, according to statistics reported by both 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the National Safety Council. Bureau of Mines figures on 108 drilling com- 


panies in 1942 show an accident-frequency rate of 52.74 per million man-hours. The rate for 530 production 
companies was 18.27. Both rates were far above those of the 12 other branches of the oil industry listed. 
(National Petroleum News, December 29, 1943, p. 9.) 

National Safety Council figures, based on reports from 180 companies, indicate a similar degree of danger 11 
drilling occupations. Although the petroleum industry as a whole showed an accident-frequency rate of 
11.72 in 1942, the rate in producing departments was 15.28, and in drilling departments 46.34. Not only 
were accidents more frequent among drilling departments, but they were also mors severe. (National Pe- 


troleum News, December 8, 1943, pp. 42, 43.) 
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his breaking a leg or smashing an arm. By “‘dropping’’ a “string”’ of 
pipe he may cost his company from $5,000 to $25,000. Typically, he 
has served an “apprenticeship”’ as a ‘‘roughneck,”’ ’ slipping and shuf- 
fing about ankle-deep in mud over innumerable derrick floors. He 
knows intimately every operation performed in the field and is some- 
what older than his associates. One large Texas company, for ex- 
ample, reports the average age for its crew members as_ follows: 
Drillers 38, firemen 36, derrickmen 32, floormen 32. Another com- 
pany, reporting only its Texas Gulf Coast workers, gives correspond- 
ing averages of 44, 41, 36, and 34. 

It is sometimes asserted that “drillers don’t quit—they’re fired.”’ 
Not infrequently, in fact, there are successive discharges for care- 
lessness, injury, drunkenness, or age. Many a 4 driller”’ 
finishes his career with lowered status and diminished earnings—as 
pumper, machinist in a shop or plant producing oil-field equipment, 
or farmer. In rare instances, however, the driller may end his days 
as lease Owner, contractor, or producing executive.® 

Derrickmen.—The derrickman works on a small platform suspended 
above the well. He must be able on occasion to cover the 100 feet of 
vertical distance to the top of his work station with speed and agility. 
Youth and skill are clearly demanded. In the entire industry, pro- 
duction and drilling alike, only drillers, gang pushers, and some main- 
tenance men (employed chiefly by larger companies) receive higher 
average hourly earnings than the derrickmen. 

Rotary firemen.—The rotary fireman, though commonly only 4 or 5 
years older than the derrickman, may outlast him by a dozen years. 
However, it should be noted that firemen are gradually being replaced 
by motormen and enginemen as steam power gives way to electricity, 
Diesel motors, gasoline, and other more modern forms of energy. 
This change is especially apparent in areas where there is a scarcity of 
water or where water requires much costly treatment. 

Production crew.—The production crew, organized on a lower skill 
level than the drilling crew, normally includes pumpers and/or switch- 
ers and roustabouts. The switcher operates in fields where wells flow 
under natural gas pressure and do not require pumps. The pumper 
often liveson the property (“lease’’) being worked for oil, with house and 
utilities furnished. Sometimes he is given space for a garden, chickens, 
and cows. Though paid for a basic week ranging as a rule from 40 to 
48 hours, the pumper may labor many more or many fewer hours. 
One firm reported 84 hours as the workweek of its pumpers for a given 
period. If equipment is in satisfactory condition, however, relatively 
little actual work may be required. As a consequence, numbers of 
pumpers_have small farms which they maintain along with their 
duties as employees. Not infrequently men in the occupation hire out 
to several companies operating in the same territory, and spend part 
of the day with each company. Very often a farmer living in the 
vicinity of a producing field will accept part-time employment and 
tend wells on one or more leases. 

Roustabouts, who perform those duties of lease and well mainte- 
nance requiring relatively little skill, are quite generally referred to 


, Rotary fireman, rotary floorman, or derrickman. _ 
An item from the ‘‘Personal Notes” column of an oil journal (names and places altered) reads as follows: 


“A. D. Smith recently promoted to drilling superintendent for the X Oil Corporation in the Texas Gulf 
Coast area at Houston started as a roughneck in Spindletop in 1917, joined the Y Petroleum (now X Oil) asa 


driller at Smackover in 1927.’’ 
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as the ‘common labor” of the oil industry. The duties of roustabouts 
however, are usually more responsible than those of common laborers 
and involve work which is consistently heavy and frequently dap. 
gerous. Wages of these men, therefore, are higher as a rule than those 
paid to ordinary common labor. 

Roustabouts are not only employed in oil-production activities: 
on occasion they are also engaged in pipe-lining, and in drilling opera- 
tions that are getting under way or that are approaching completion. 
in the preparation of slush pits, laying of water and fuel Thies. moving 
equipment on and off the drilling site, and like tasks. Such work js 
discontinuous. When a well clean-up or servicing job is finished, or 
when a drilling site has been prepared, activity ceases. As a result 
large companies tend to transfer roustabouts from one lease or area to 
another, thus keeping them continuously on the pay roll. Smaller 
establishments, on the other hand, report the employment of perma- 
nent roustabouts in limited numbers only. Local men, temporarily 
hired and less skilled than in pre-war years, often constitute the 
majority of the workers. 

Substantial age differences distinguish the “production end of the 
business” and the “drilling end of the business,” according to the 
Subcommittee on Manpower, Petroleum Administration for War, 
District III. In May 1944 the age distribution of 15,057 production 
workers in the four States of Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, and 
Texas was as follows: 2 percent under 26 years, 7 percent between 26 
and 30 years, 26 percent over 30 but under 38 years, and 65 percent 
over 38. The corresponding percentages for 5,559 drilling workers 
were 7, 13, 35, and 45. Available Southwestern records indicate that, 
though the number of boys and old men hired during wartime has 
been greater than usual, the employment trend away from the inter- 
mediate age groups, both in drilling and production, has been less 
marked than in industries less essential to the war economy. 


Unionization of Workers 


Of the 355 representative companies surveyed in the Bureau’ 
study, only 14 reported collective-bargaining agreements with unions. 
Seven of these unions were affiliated with the Oil Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, C. I. O., and two with the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers, A. F. of L. Five were independent unions. The |4 
unionized companies, although constituting only 4 percent of the 
total number of companies, conducted 11 percent of the total number 
of operations and employed 33 percent of the workers. This indicates 
that union organization is more frequently found in cin ‘than in 
small companies. Eleven percent of all operations in Oklahoma, !( 
percent in Texas, and 19 percent in Louisiana were handled by firms 


with union agreements. 


Factors Affecting Total Earnings 


The average workweek among the operations studied was 49.2 
hours. The most usual week was 48 hours, reported by 37 percent of 
the operations. A 56-hour week was reported by 33 percent, and 8 
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40-hour week by 20 percent. Hours in the remaining instances . 
ranged from 35 to 84. 

Almost 99 percent of the establishments in the survey paid time 
and a half for Rane in excess of 40 per week, and over 20 percent also 
paid this premium rate for hours in excess of 8 in any 1 day. About 
30 percent of the establishments paid double time for work on the 
seventh consecutive day, while a few reported time and a half on the 
sixth or seventh consecutive day. Forty-five percent paid time and 
a half for work on 6 specified holidays; and about 2 percent paid 
different premium rates on 5 or 6 holidays. 

Paid vacations were granted in 57 percent of the companies. In 
general, the length of the vacation varied from 1 to 4 weeks, depending 
in many cases on the period of service with the company. ommnhy 
percent gave 2 weeks after 1 year of service; 17 percent gave 1 wee 
after 1 year and 2 weeks after 2 years. Less than 10 percent 
paid for vacations of more than 2 weeks, and in most of these the 
long vacations were contingent upon extended service. An example 
is that of one company which allowed 4 weeks after 20 years, and 4 
weeks for each 5 years thereafter. 

Half of the operations in this study were conducted on a 3-shift 
basis, 3 percent had two shifts, and 47 percent had a daylight shift 
only. No differential was paid by any company for work on a late 
shift. Shift rotation was reported in 10 percent of the operations. 

Wages were paid exclusively on a time-rate system. No incentive 
system was reported on any operation. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


The 22,907 employees covered by this survey earned a straight- 
time average of $1.07 per hour in April 1944. Louisiana reported an 
average of $1.09, Texas $1.07, and Oklahoma $1.04. While these 
averages were obtained from the wages paid to workers in 15 selected 
occupations, they are believed to be representative of the straight- 
time earnings of all the workers in the industry. These selected oc- 
cupations were well distributed across the wage structure, and they 
accounted for more than four-fifths of the total employment at the 
time of the 1944 survey. 

The average for all workers in the 3-State region as a whole was 5 
cents higher in April 1944 than in April 1943. The average in 
Louisiana rose by 7 cents, that in Oklahoma by 5 cents, and that in 
Texas by 4 cents in the 1-year period. 

_When the 9 producing-area subdivisions are compared, the Loui- 
siana Gulf Coast ranked highest and north Texas lowest. The four 
areas with lowest averages were north Texas $1.03, Texas Panhandle 
$1.04, Oklahoma $1.04, and north Louisiana $1.05. Since these 
areas are, in general, characterized by shallow drilling, low yield per 
well, and high degree of stripper activity, it would appear that the 
marginal nature of operations may be partly responsible for the some- 
what lower wage rates. At the same time this type of operation 
generally requires a less-skilled type of worker, particularly on drilling 
crews, end this factor also influences the level of wage rates. 


Areas in which high ies pressures and deep drilling are factors, on 


the other hand, demand the most-experienced and most highly skilled 
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workers in the industry. Danger both to personnel and to expensiye 
equipment is — and rates of pay reflect these hazards. The Gy 
Coast areas of Texas and Louisiana, where such operating conditions 
prevail, had the highest average hourly earnings ($1.10 and $1.12 
respectively) in 1944, as they had in 1943 ($1.06 and $1.05). 

Although the average hourly earnings in an area are determined to 
some extent by the character of the geologic structure and hence by 
operating conditions, they are also influenced by other factors such 
as dominance of large (generally higher-rate) companies, relatiye 
importance of drilling and production activities, degree of unioniza- 
tion, ete. 

The change in averages in the period between the two surveys js 
noteworthy. The fact that increases occurred in each of the areas 
seems to imply a fairly widespread increase in rates of pay throughout 
the industry. Information on general wage-rate changes was collected 
as part of the survey, and although no detailed analysis of the influence 
of these changes on the area averages has been made, a preliminary 
check of the data permits the following statements: General w age- 
rate increases (those affecting 10 percent or more of a company’s 
employees, or those affecting key occupations) were reported most 
often among drilling contractors; these companies accounted for 53 
percent of the general increases. Approximately 23 percent of all 
small establishments, 48 percent of all medium-size, and 22 percent 
of all large companies granted wage-rate increases of the type de- 
scribed. Of the 355 companies studied, 28 percent increased their 
rates. 

Another factor contributing to the increase in the averages shown 
for the two periods is the greatly accelerated drilling activity that 
took place throughout the region during the year. Drilling operations 
are the high-rate jobs of the industry, and any disproportionate 
increase in the number of such workers would be expected to influence 
the averages accordingly. Still a third factor is the reclassification of 
workers to higher-skill jobs at higher rates of pay. 

These three factors have contributed in varying degrees to the 
increases in the average hourly earnings shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. Limitations of the data collected preclude any precise 
evaluation of each factor separately, and no effort has been made to 


gauge their relative importance. 
Average hourly earnings ' 
April ” April 
1943 1944 
Beuthweet oe. Ciaods Sk cui 2B 07 
. 03 . 07 


Texas Panhandle . 01 . 04 
West Texas . 03 . 07 
North Texas . 95 . 03 
East Central Texas . 04 . 08 
Southwest Texas . 04 08 
Texas Gulf Coast . 06 10 
Louisiana . 02 09 
North Louisiana . 99 05 
Louisiana Gulf Coast . 05 12 
Oklahoma . 99 . 04 
1 All data are exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. In the pre ion of these 
averages constant occupational weights were used, based on the distribution“of workers by occupation | 
the Southwest as a whole in the respective years. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 


Straight-time average hourly earnings for individual occupations in 
oil-well drilling and crude-petroleum production in the Southwest in 
April 1944 ranged from 70 cents for watchmen to $1.57 for rotary 


drillers (table 2). 


TaBLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings! of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in Oil- 
Well Drilling and Crude-Petroleium Pfoduction in the Southwest, April 1944 
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Number of workers__________- 
RE a , 


Derrickmen._.._____- 


len lla 


Drillers, rotary ___- 
Drillers’ hel 
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3, 630 
15.9 





4, 025 


17.6 











Maintenance men, class B..- | 


Pumpers and switchers._.____- 
Roustabouts 
Tool 
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Truck drivers, under 214 tons________ 


Truck drivers, 244 tons and over_____ 


Watchmen 


176 | 
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45 |. 
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$1.40 
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' Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. 


Only one of all the fifteen occupations studied, that of watchman, 
reported average hourly earnings under 80 cents per hour for any of 
the 9 petroleum area subdivisions; these workers represented but 
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three-tenths of 1 percent of the total number of workers scheduled 
The next lowest occupational average for the Southwest was that of 
truck driver (under 2% tons) at 96 cents per hour. Three other aver. 
ages fell within the 95 cents to $1.00 range, namely rotary drillery’ 
helpers (not otherwise classified), class B maintenance men, and rousta- 
bouts. These four occupations in the classification $0.95 and under 
$1.00 included 25.5 percent of all workers tabulated. Pumpers and . 
switchers, largest employee block (83.5 percent of all workers), earned 
$1.01 per hour. Roustabouts, next operation in size (19.3 percent), 
averaged 97 cents. Rotary drillers, comprising 8.3 percent of 4] 
workers studied, were the only workers receiving more than $1.25 per 
hour. The second highest occupational average, for class A main- 
tenance men, was $1.21 per hour. : 

The distribution of all employees by wage-rate interval (based on 
occupational averages within each occupation) reveals that 6.4 per- 
cent were in jobs averaging less than 80 cents per hour, 26.6 percent 
in jobs paying 80 cents to $1.00, and 67 percent in jobs paying $1.00 
or more. Ten percent were in occupations averaging $1.25 or more. 
Comparison with similar figures for 1943 shows an increase in the 
percentage of workers in the higher rate ranges. 





















Percentage distribution 
1944 1943 








Under $0.80......_..._..... 6. 4 11.9 
$0.80.and under $1.00______-_ 26. 6 30. 7 
$1.00 and under $1.25_______ 57. 0 49. 8 
$1.25 and over______.______ 10. 0 7. 6 














Viper Aaer ae . 100. 0 


It should be noted that this shift in the distribution of workers to 
the upper ranges does not reflect increased wage rates alone; changes 
in the volume of employment at jobs within the higher rates will as 
readily produce such variations in the distribution. The increased 
drilling activity known to have taken place in 1944 and the consequent 
percentage increase in number of workers in the higher-paid drilling 
occupations were undoubtedly factors of significance in the present 
instance. Detailed comparison of the detzibution of average hourly 
earnings, shown in table 2, with a similar analysis for 1943 shows that 
the shift to higher earnings is primarily accounted for by changes in 
the groups receiving $1.05 and under $1.10, $1.10 and under $1.15, 
and $1.40 and over. These are the earnings intervals in which a major- 
ity of the drillers, derrickmen, and firemen fall and these jobs in turn 
are the occupations in which increased employment has occurred. 
Although the averages for individual occupations varied widely 
from one operation to another, a large proportion of the workers in 
several of the jobs were employed in operations paying very similar 
rates. Thus, 94 percent of all rotary drillers’ helpers (not otherwise 
classified) were employed in operations paying 90 cents to $1.05 for 
this work and 78 percent of all derrickmen and 75 percent of all 
rotary firemen were in the $1.00 to $1.15 range. The averages among 
different operations for gang pushers, pumpers and switchers, and 
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roustabouts, on the other hand, were characterized by a greater 
spread and a greater unevenness in distribution of workers. These 
occupations are the least standardized in job content, show the great- 
est variability in duties from company to company, and present 
certain other scheduling and tabulating difficulties which may be 
reflected in the averages. The workers in these occupations are 
frequently paid on a monthly or weekly salary basis for certain speci- 
fied duties, and a detailed record of hours worked may not be kept. 
Pumpers, for instance, as elsewhere stated, are often on call for 24 
hours per day, balancing days of long hours with others on which few 
or no fouile are worked, as their duties require. In such cases, esti- 
mated “‘normal’’ hours must be used to arrive at average hourly 
earnings. ‘The occupations of pumper, switcher, gang pusher, and 
roustabout are all predominantly associated with maintenance and 
production rather than drilling activities. The workers in these 
occupations are less mobile than the typical drilling-crew worker. 
They are not often required to move from remote location to location 
but are commonly drawn from local labor markets. Their rates of 
pay consequently reflect to some degree the differences in such market 
conditions. 


AREA DIFFERENCES IN OCCUPATIONAL EARNINGS 


Average hourly earnings for the occupations studied show relatively 
small differences from one petroleum area to another, as compared 
with those found within each area (table 3). 


TABLE en ee Earnings' of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in 


Petroleum Drilling and Production in the Southwest, by Area, April 1944 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Ave Hourly Earnings! of Male Workers in Selected Occupations jp 
Petroleum Drilling and Production in the Southwest, by Area, April 1944—Con,. 
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1 Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. 
2 Number of plants and/or workers too small to justify presentation of an average. 


As the above table indicates, in 11 of the 15 occupations there was 
less than 20 cents difference between the highest and the lowest 
area averages; in 9 occupations the difference was less than 15 cents, 
and in 4 it was 10 cents or less. In most areas, some occupational 
averages were higher, others lower, than those for the Southwest as a 
whole. Only in Oklahoma were the figures consistently lower than 
those for the 3-State region. In no case did the averages in north 
Louisiana exceed, or those in the Texas Gulf Coast area fall below, 
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the corresponding figures for the Southwest region as a whole. The 
Louisiana Gulf Coast area paid relatively high wages in all but two 
occupations, and these were numerically unimportant. In view of 
the small differences among area averages and the lack of consistent 
patterns of variation, regional differences on a producing-area basis 
cannot be considered as of great significance in the determination of 
wage rates in this segment of the petroleum industry. 


DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS AND SIZE OF COMPANY 


Two factors of apparent importance in contributing to interplant. 
variations in occupational wage rates are unionization and size of 
company as measured by number of employees. As shown in table 4, 
large companies pay the highest rates, small ones the lowest, and the 
rates of medium-size plants lie between these two. The table also 
indicates less change from 1943 to 1944 in average hourly earnings in 
large establishments than in those of the other size categories. 
Rotary firemen, for instance, earned $1.02 in small, $1.04 in medium- 
size, and $1.12 in large companies in 1944. The increase over 1943 
earnings in the occupation was 6 cents in both small and medium-size 
companies and 3 cents in.the large ones. For rotary drillers’ helpers 
(not otherwise classified) the year’s increases were 6 cents, 7 cents, and 
1 cent, respectively, for the successive size classes. 


TaBLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings! of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Petroleum Drilling and Production, by Size of Company, April 1943 and April 1944 
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! Exclusive of premium payments for overtime and night work. : ! 
? Numbers reported for 1943 exclude 124 workers in occupations not shown in this table. 


* Data not available. 


DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS AND UNIONIZATION 


Companies with union agreements differ from those without such 
agreements (table 5) in much the same ways as have been indicated for 
large and small plants. Average hourly earnings are higher, and they 
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have been more stable in union than in nonunion establishments 
For example, average hourly earnings of derrickmen, floormen, an 
roustabouts in union firms did not change between ‘April 1943 and 
April 1944, but in nonunion companies increased by several cents ay 
hour. Union aver not only changed less during the year, but they 
were also higher. ‘This is well illustrated by these same occupations. 
union derrickmen, $1.22, nonunion $1.07; union floormen, $1.14. 
nonunion $0.99; union roustabouts $1 .06, nonunion $0.89. 


TaBLe 5.—Average Hourly Earnings‘ of Male Workers in Selected Occupations in Un 
and Nonunion Petroleum Companies in the Southwest, April 1943 and April 1944 
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1 Exclusive of premium ype for overtime and night work. 
* Numbers reported for 1943 exclude 124 workers in occupations not shown in this table. 
3 Data not available. 


The union companies included in this survey are predominantly 
large companies. The factors of size and unionization are so closely 
related that evaluation of the influence of either separately is not 
possible from the tabulations presented. 
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Union Wages and Hours in the Baking Industry 
July 1, 1944 


Summary 


THE average hourly wage rate for union bakery workers in 65 cities 
was $0.853 on July 1, 1944. This represented an increase of only 
0.7 percent from July 1, 1943. Union workers in Hebrew bakeries 
had the highest average, $1.49 per hour, and those in cracker and 
cooky shops the lowest, 66.9 cents per hour. The highest occu- 
pational rate in the industry ($1.821 per hour) was reported for first 
hands in Hebrew machine shops in New York; the lowest rate (35 
cents per hour) was that of female helpers during their first 30 days 
of employment in cracker shops in Denver. 

Straight-time hours averaged 41 per week, which was about the 
same as in 1943. Over three-fourths of the bakery workers had 
straight-time workweeks of 40 hours. An initial overtime rate of 
time and a half covered most of the union bakery workers. Practi- 
cally all of the union*members were covered by agreements providi 
for vacations with pay, and over two-thirds received pay for a limite 
number of holidays not. worked. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This study is one of a series of annual reports of union wage rates 
in various trades, started in 1907. The original studies included only 
39 cities, but the coverage has been gradually extended to include 
75 cities in 40 States and the District of Columbia. Reports con- 
taining effective union scales for bakery workers were obtained in 65! 
of these cities in 1944, and included 3,909 quotations covering 65,860 
union members, 

Scales collected were those in effect on July 1, 1944. Those which 
were in process of negotiation or before the War Labor Board at that 
time, but were made retroactive to July 1, are included in this report 
wherever possible. 





1 Union scales for bakery workers were obtained in the following cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Reading, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Little Rock, Ark. Richmond, Va. 
Binghamton, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Rochester, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Rock Island (Ill.) district 
Boston, Mass. Madison, Wis. incl 
Buffalo, N. Y. Manchester, N. H. 
Butte, Mont. Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
cago, Til. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Nashv Tenn. 
Cleveland, Ohio Newark, N. J. 
Columbus, Ohio New Haven, Conn. 
Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, La. 
Dayton, Ohio New York, N. Y. 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Des Moines, Iowa Omaha, Nebr. 
Detroit, Mich. Peoria, Ill. 
Duluth, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
me Mich. recent. Art. 
ouston, Tex. burgh, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Oreg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Providence, R. I. 
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The averages and percentages of change given im this report ar 
weighted according to the number of union members covered by eac}, 
scale. The average thus reflects not only the actual scales of wages 
and hours provided in union agreements, but also the number of 
members benefiting from these scales.’ 

Since 1941 the data have been classified according to the varioys 
pee of baking; separate figures are shown for hand shops, machine 
shops, pie and pastry ae cracker and cooky shops, Hebrew baking. 
and other specialized baking. Other specialized shops _ include 
those baking French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish. 


and Italian products. 


Trend of Wage Rates and Hours 


Based on comparable quotations for July 1, 1943, and July 1, 1944, 
average hourly wage rates increased 0.7 percent during the year, 
bringing the new index number to 122.0, an increase of 22 percent 
since 1939 as shown in the accompanying tabulation. Wage rates 
have been advancing rather steadily since 1936, the first year for 
which sufficient information is available -for comparison. The 
greatest wage increase, 9.6 percent, occurred between 1941 and 1942; 
the smallest increase occurred between 1943 and 1944. 

There was no change in average straight-time weekly hours during 
the year ending July 1, 1944. Straight-time hours have been gr adual- 
ly decreasing since 1936, although the net change has been a reduction 


of only 3.5 percent. 
Index (1989=100) of— 


Pates per Hours per 
hou week 


100. 0 
99. 5 
99. 2 
99. 1 
98. 6 
98. 6 


1 Revised in 1944 to ‘include wage changes that were retroactive to July 1, 1943, but were noted too late 
to be included in the 1943 report. 


Average Hourly Wage Rates 


Union bakery workers in 65 cities averaged 85.3 cents per hour 
on July 1, 1944 (table 1). Bakers producing Hebrew products 
had by far the highest average rate ($1.49 per hour) for any of the 
individual branches of the industry. Almost two-thirds of the 
Hebrew baking was reported in New York City. Bread and cake 
hand shops ($1.039) and specialized baking shops ($1.027) had the 
next highest averages. Cracker and cooky shops had the lowest 
average, 66.9 cents. 

Almost half of the union members received rates between 50 and 
80 cents per hour, and over a fourth earned between 80 cents and 





? Prior to 1939 only union members engaged principally in bread baking were included. In 1939 and 1! 
all types of baking and all occupations (except driving and other delivery work) covered by union agree- 
ments were ad Since that time plant-maintenance workers as well as drivers and other deliveryme" 
have been excluded from the tabulations. Because of these changes in coverage the averages shown |! 
reports throu ~¢ the years are not comparable, The percentage changes from year to year in wage rates 
and hours and the index numbers shown above, however, are based on comparable quotations only, 80° 
hese, rather than the yearly averages, s hould be used to determine trends for the bakery trades. 
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$1.00. Wage rates of $1.00 or more were received by over 24 percen} 
of the members, while rates of less than 50 cents per hour were quoted 
for only 2.9 agg sg The highest union rate ($1.821) was received 
by first hands in Hebrew machine shops in New York City, the 
lowest (35 cents) by women employees during their first 30 days jp 
cracker and cooky shops in Denver. ‘ 

Wage rates varied greatly among the individual types of baking. 
Almost two-fifths of the bread and cake hand-shop workers had bagp 
rates between $1.00 and $1.10; three-fourths were covered by rates 
between 80 cents and $1.20. The machine-shop workers generally had 
lower rates, a substantial majority earning between 70 cents and $1.0. 
Only 15 pereent had rates of $1.00 or more. About two-thirds 
of the pie and pastry and cracker and cooky workers fell in the 50- to 
70-cent bracket. A large proportion of the workers in these groups, 
as well as in the bread pat cake machine shops, are women and girls 
employed in wrapping and packaging the baked goods. In contrast 
to the workers just mentioned, very few bakers of Hebrew products 
earn less than, $1.00 per hour, almost three-fourths earn $1.40 per 
hour or more, and a fourth earn $1.70 or over. As previously stated, 
much of the Hebrew baking is done in New York City where most 
rates are relatively high. Three-fifths of the workers in other special- 
ized bake shops earned over $1.00 per hour but none earned as much 
as $1.50. 


TaBsie 1.—Distribution of Union Members in the Bakery Trades by Hourly Wage Rates, 
| July 1, 1944 





Percent of union members whose rates (in cents per hour were— 





| 
50 | 60 | 70 | 80 90 | 100 110 120 | 130 150 | 160 
Un-|and and! and) and! and and and and and|and 170 
der |un- 4 un- jun- jun- jun- jun- jun- jun- | un- and 
50 | der - 


der | der |‘der der | der over 


60 100 | 110 | 120 




















$0. 853) 2. 9\1 


6. 
1 .8| 3 
Pie and pastry iy 9. 
Cracker and cooky jam oe 8. 
1. 2.0) 4. 


























Hebrew baking 








1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
2 French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


CHANGES IN HOURLY WAGE RATES, 1943-44 


Almost a@ fifth of the quotations, covering 14 percent of the union 
members, indicated increases in wages during the period July 1, 1°43, 
to July 1, 1944 (table 2). Hebrew bake shops had the largest per- 
centage (30.6).0f workers who received higher rates because of wage 
increases in the large cities of Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee. Almost a quarter of the members in 
other specialized bake shops also received higher scales. Bread and 
cake hand-shop workers had the smallest proportion of quotations 
(10 percent) calling for increases, as well as the smallest proportion 
of members receiving raises (9 percent). . 

Over three-fourths of the quotations reporting increases, covering 
the same proportion of union members receiving raises, showed changes 
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of less than 10 percent; 45 percent of these quotations, also tee 
45 percent of the members benefiting by rate changes, provide 
increases Of less than 5 percent. Increases as high as 15 percent went 
to fewer than 1 out of each 100 union members. 

Hebrew bake shops, in which the largest group of members had 
increases, reported that 78 percent of these members had raises of 
less than 5 percent and none had increases as high as 10 percent. 
With the exception of other specialized baking, a substantial number 
of the members of each branch of the industry who obtained higher 
rates received less than 10 percent more on July 1, 1944, than on 
July 1, 1943. Union members in other specialized bake shops had 
no increases of less than 5 percent, but 93.5 percent of those receiving 
increases Obtained between 5 and 15 percent more. This branch also 
had more members than any other (1.4 percent of its total member- 
ship) receiving increases of 20 percent or more, as a result of 
changes in very small shops which were exempt from regulations of the 
National War Labor Board. The largest increase (43 percent) was re- 
ported by small Scandinavian bake shops in Brooklyn, where minimum 
rates for bench hands increased from $35 to $50 and for helpers from 
$28 to $40 per week. Actual rates paid were reported to be $8 per week 
above these union minima‘for bench hands and $6 for helpers. 


TaBLE 2.—Extent of Changes in Union Wage Rates, and Percent of Members Affected by 
Increases, July 1, 1943, to July 1, 1944 





Quotations Union members receiving increases 
showing in- 


creases Percent receiving increases of — 











Type of baking 
5and | 10 and | 15 and 
Num- Under | under | under | ander i 


ber ~ | 10 per- | 15 per- | 20 per- 
cent | ‘cent | cent | cent (2d over 





os 
a 


All baking 3, 683 702 
Bread and cake, hand 243 25 
Bread and cake, machine...| 2, 160 363 
Pie and pastry 148 40 
Cracker and cooky 900 219 
Hebrew baking lll 30 
Other specialized baking !._- 121 25 














mS or ge ge or I! y 
i or 
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| French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
AVERAGE UNION RATES AND RATE CHANGES BY CITY ® 


The highest average in the baking industry ($1.593) was found in 
Hebrew baking in New York (table 3). The nine next highest city 
averages were also found in Hebrew baking. Bread and cake machine 
shops in Seattle had the highest average rate for all other branches of 
the baking industry ($1.268 per hour). This average included all 
hand- and machine-shop workers, as there is no difference in rates for 
these two branches of the industry in Seattle. 





* These Pippentage changes are based on specific rates weighted by the number of members working at 
each rate. Only those quotations showing comparable data for both 1943 and 1944 are included. Specific 
increases during the 12-month period of this a will reflect larger percentage changes among those classi- 
fications with comparatively lower scales; thus, if cracker and cooky bakers in city A increase their scale 
10 cents per hour from 50 to 60 cents, an average increase of 20 percent is registered, while if the same increase 
raises the rate for cracker bakers in city B from 90 cents to $1.00 per hour the percentage ch is only 11.1 
percent. For this reason those cities which have lower scales tend to show greater percentage increases than 
those which have higher scales. 
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Only 5 of 32 cities reported rate increases for bread and cake hand- 
shop workers. The largest increase in this branch of the industry 
(7 percent) was reported in South Bend. The next largest increase 
(5.2 percent) was reported in Peoria. 
Charlotte, N. C., had the greatest percentage increase in the bread 
and cake machine-shop branch—11.5. 
a substantial increase (7.8 percent) followed by Nashville, Tenn. (5.5 
Eighteen other cities reported increases in this branch, 
and 40 reported no change. 

Pie and pastry workers in Baltimore had increases amounting to 
10 percent over their 1943 scales. 
reported in Toledo (8.7 percent) and Providence (8.4 percent). 
In the cracker and cooky branch, Wichita, Kans., had the highest 
average increase (17 percent); the next highest (12.2 percent) was in 
Substantial increases were also reported in cracker shops 
in Toledo, St. Paul, and Birmingham. Specialized bake shops re- 
ported average increases of 11.2 percent for workers in Detroit and 
10.6 percent for workers in Providence. 
shops in this branch had no change in scales between July 1, 1943, and 
July 1, 1944. 


Cleveland. 


ercent). 
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Appreciable increases were also 


Baking, July 1, 1944 


Richmond, Va., also reported 


Six of the 10 cities reporting 


TABLE 3.—Average Hourly Rates for Union Bakery Workers, by City and Type of 





























Type of baking and city | 


Bread and cake, hand: 


fs > ee 
Portland, Oreg ecledaee 
Cincinnati, Ohio____________- 
San Francisco, Calif___._____- 
Denmunt, Geli s<<occccisceeu0 
Average for all cities_____- said 
Chicago, Il _- 
a... | 
St. Louis, Mo 
Springfield, Mass....._...____- 
Cleveland, Ohio. _......____- 
Toledo, Ohio 
OS eee eee 
South Bend, Ind---._-....___- 
UU SY ee 
Los Angeles, Calif 
New Haven, Conn 
Duluth, Minn 

PO, Bet ae 
Salt Lake City, Utah... _- 
8 § Sees: 
Des Moines, lowa__.___.____. | 
Houston, Tex. - 


a eee 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Aver- 


age 
hourly 


rate 


Youngstown, Ohio. ._.._____- | , 766 
Minneapolis, Minn______.___- . 753 
Phoenix, Ariz. ............._- . 744 
Manchester, N. H_.......___- . 724 
Grand Rapids, Mich... | "699 
Se . 690 
Rock Island (TIl.) district '___ . 684 
Scranton, Pa. .............- . 633 
Tampa, 7 AR co la ~aieel 
Indianapolis, Ind__..._._____- . 555 
Bread and cake, machine: 
ay Se | 21. 268 
Portland, Oreg..._..........- 1. 197 
Washington, D. C_...._.____. 1. 069 
Spokane, Wash._.._..._..__.- 2 1.082 
Denver, Colo................. 1. 027 
San Francisco, Calif_......__. 1.012 
| RE . 958 











Percent 
of in- 
crease 
over 
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Type of baking and city 


Aver- 
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hourly 
rate 
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Bread and cake, machine—Con. 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Duluth, Minn 
Kansas City, Mo 
Houston, Tex 
ON EE ee oe 
Phoenix, Ariz ie 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J 
Oklahoma City, Okla_-- 
Buffalo, N. Y- 
Aperage for all cities 
Madison, Wis-_ ........-.-..--- 
OE) ee Pr a 
Detroit, Mich 
South Bend, Ind 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Chicago, Ill 
Toledo, Ohio 
Wichita, Kans_- 
Philadelphia, Pa_-.......-.-- 
Rock Island (Ill.) district !__- 
Rochester, N. Y 
Worcester, Mass 
Dayton, Ohio----..........--- 
Des Moines, lowa.-_--.------ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. __.....-.-.---- 
Salt Lake City, Utah_.....-.- 
a Mass 
‘olumbus, Ohio... .....-..---- 
Louisville, Ky 
Reading, Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind_- ........--- 
Providence, et 
EE cae, ch om enn os on 
St. Paul, Minn_...-......---- 
New Orleans, La..--.---.-.-.---- 
New Haven, Conn-.-.-.-.-.---- 
Minneapolis, Minn... ......-- 
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TasLe 3.—Average Hourly Rates for Union Bakery Workers, by City and Type of Baking, 
uly 1, 1944—Continued 





Type of baking and city 


Aver- 


age 
hourly 


Percent 


of in- 


crease 


over 
1943 


Type of baking and city 


hourly 
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Aver- | 


age 
rate | 


Per- 
cent of 


increase 


over 
1943 





Bread and cake, machine—Con. 


Omaha, Nebr 


Binghamton, N. Y 
Scranton, Pa 
Little Rock, Ark 
Baltimore, Md 
Richmond, Va_... 
Charlotte, N. C 
Memphis, Tenn 
Tampa, Fla 


Birmingham, Ala___._._.___- 


Atlanta, Ga 
Nashville, Tenn 
Jacksonville, Fla 
ie and pastry: 
Rock Island (Tll.) district '. 
New York, N 
Boston, Mass 
Los Angeles, Calif 
St. Paul, Minn 


Cleveland, Ohio......_.____- 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Average for all cities 
Detroit, Mich 


651 


SCANNSSHNCON, NO 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cracker and cooky—Con. 


Atlanta, Ga 
Milwaukee, Wis__- 
Des Moines, Iowa.. 
Portland, Oreg__- 
Memphis, Tenn 
Minneapolis, Minn __- 
Cleveland, Ohio_._. 
Wichita, Kans__- 

St. Paul, Minn__- 
Denver, Colo_____ .- .- 
Birmingham, Ala. _- 
Nashville, Tenn___. 
Scranton, Pa. : 


| Hebrew baking: 


New York, N. Y 
Los Angeles, Calif_. 
Average for all cities 
Detroit, Mich 
Newark, N. J_- 
Boston, Mass__. 
Chicago, Il_ _ - 
New Haven, Conn 
Rochester, N. Y.- 
Philadelphia, Pa- 
Cleveland, Ohio. __. 











Toledo, Ohio 
Portland, Oreg__.- 
RL yg 
Chicago, Ill. _- .- 
South Bend, Ind 
Providence, R.I_.. _----- 
Baltimore, Md_._ - 
Duluth, Minn 
Cracker and cooky: St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif... -- .- . 776 Minneapolis, Minn 
Duluth, Minn J. . 727 Youngstown, Ohio. 
Spokane, Wash __-- ee . 727 er specialized baking: 3 
New York, N. Y-_-------- .710 Detroit, Mich 
Dayton, Ohio-_-- poages . 708 Chicago, Ill_ _- 
Boston, Mass____.. -.-.--- . 702 Buffalo, N. Y 
Detroit, Mich. ...........-- . 691 | San Francisco, Calif._._-. --- 
Philadelphia, Pa_---- .-...-. . 90 New York, N. Y 
Los Angeles, Calif . 686 Average for all cities 
Average for all cities. _ .- . 669 | Cleveland, Ohio___- 
Seattle, Wash__..._------ . 668 | Philadelphia, Pa__. 
en cee... .. .... 2... | =, 666 | Los Angeles, Calif_- 
ll Ee | 653 Providence, R. I_-_- 
Kansas City, Mo____. ._.- 653. | Tampa, Fla .- 
Ee, 0 ..0<-.....5 6 - 650 | 


Baltimore, Md__. 
Worcester, Mass 
Springfield, Mass 
Pittsburgh, Pa- 
Providence, R. I 
Denver, Colo - 
Milwaukee, Wis- _- 


620 
. 07 
. 605 
"504 
504 
584 
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1 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 


4 Includes hand shops—not separable. 
* French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
‘Includes Hebrew bakeries—not separable. 


AVERAGE WAGE RATES BY SIZE OF CITY AND REGION 


Size of city is a significant, even though not a dominant, factor in 
average wage rates in the baking industry. Cities in group I (over 
1,000,000 population) reported an average 7 cents per hour higher 
than those in group IT (500,000 to 1,000,000); cities in group II had 
an average 7.9 cents higher than those in group III (250,000 to 
500,000); and cities in group III averaged 2.4 cents per hour more 
than those in group IV (100,000 to 250,000). (See table4.) However, 
the average for group V (40,000 to 100,000) was 1.6 cents per hour 
higher than that for group IV, and direct variation by city size held 
for only 2 of the 6 individual branches of the industry. The higher 
average for group V cities was due partly to the absence of organized 
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pie and pastry and cracker and cooky shops in these cities. [oy 
wage scales in these branches of the industry tend to hold down thp 
averages for the larger cities, where they are widely organized. |) 
addition there are large numbers of unskilled women workers in the 
larger cities, where mass-production methods are common. 

verage wage rates in the North and Pacific region are substantially 
higher than those in the South and Southwest. There are 11 possible 
comparisons of average wages between the North and Pacific and the 
South and Southwest regions.* In 10 of these comparisons the Nort} 
and Pacific region has substantially higher averages than the South 
and Southwest. For all bakery trades combined, the averages in the 
North and Pacific region are 15.7 cents higher than those of the 
South and Southwest in group ITI, 15 cents in group IV, and 8.5 cents 
in group V cities. Bread and cake hand shops in group IV cities 
showed the largest difference in favor of the North and Pacific over 
the South and Southwest region (21.3 cents per hour). 


TaBie 4.—Average Hourly Wage Rates in Cities of Specified Population Groups 





| as i Coe Group III Group IV Group V 





North | North North | South North | South North | South 
and | and and | south-lregi and | south- and | 0 
Pacific} Pacific Pacific) “ost Pacific) "ost Pacific 





All baking__........../$0.917 |$0. 847 $0. 813 $0. 771 
Bread and cake, hand_| 1.124 | .971/ . .923; . 6 . 817 
-815 | .819) . . 868 
. 677 . 674 . 608 

1, 547 | 1.247 1. 297 


1.040 | 1.023 . 72 









































! Group I, over 1,000,000 population; group II, 500,000 to 1,000,000; group III, 250,000 to 500,000; group 1V 


100,000 to 250,000; group V, 40. to 100 ‘ 
1 'No city of this vize'in the Routh or Southwest. 


3 French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Straight-Time Weekly Hours 


On July 1, 1944, union bakery workers in the 65 cities had straight- 
time hours averaging 41 per week (table 5). Cracker and cooky 
workers had the shortest hours (40 per week), and bread and cake 
hand-shop workers the longest (44.8). However, Hebrew and other 
specialized shops had average straight-time weeks almost as long 
(44.6 and 44.5, respectively). 

Over three-fourths of the bakery workers included in the study had 
straight-time workweeks of 40 hours. The next largest group (8 per- 
cent) worked regular weeks of 48 hours. Substantial numbers o! 
members also worked 45 or 42 hours per week (5.9 and 4.4 percent, 
respectively). The shortest straight-time hours( 35 per week) were 
recorded for production workers in Bohemian bakeries in New York; 
the longest (54 hours per week), for bakers of Italian bread in Brook|yn. 

Among the individual branches of the industry, the bread and cake 


hand shops and other specialized shops reported almost half of ther 


« Comparisons are limited to cities in group III, IV, and V, as there is no city in the South or Southwes' 
with a population of 500,000 or more. 
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members on a 48-hour straight-time week, and a fourth on the 40- 
hour week. Three-fifths of the Hebrew shop workers had a 45-hour 
week. All of the cracker and cooky workers and over 90 percent 
of the bread and cake machine-shop and pie and pastry workers had 
40-hour straight-time weeks. 

Practically all of the bakery workers (99.3 percent) operated under 
the same straight-time hour scales in 1944 as in 1943. <A few hour 
increases were reported for Hebrew and other specialized baking 
shops, where prior to the war very short weekly hours had been the 
rule because of ‘‘share the work” plans. Bread and cake hand and 
machine shops reported a few straight-time hour decreases. 


Taste 5.—Distribution of Union Members in the Bakery Trades, by Straight-Time 
Hours per Week, July 1, 1944 





Percent of union members with specified hours per week— 
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100. 0 
41.0 






































! French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, ete. 


Overtime 


Most (96.7 percent) of the pe | workers were covered by an 


initial overtime rate of time and a half (table 6). Other overtime 
rates included only 1.2 percent of the members, and 2.1 percent did 
not receive any extra pay other than regular rates for work beyond 
the regular hours. 


TABLE 6.—Overtime Rates Provided in Union Bakery Agreements, July 1, 1944 





Number of quotations show- | Percent of union members 
ing initial overtime rates having initial overtime rates 





Type of baking 
Time | Noover-| Other Time | Noover-| Other 

anda j|timerate|overtime| anda j|timerate | overtime 
half specified | rates half specified | rates 





3, 849 34 


232 
2, 339 
145 
922 


90 
121 



































' French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
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Vacations and Holidays 


Vacations.—Practically all (98 percent) of the union bakery workers 
included in this survey were covered by agreements providing for 
annual vacations with pay. Two-thirds of these members received | 
week’s paid vacation after 1 year of service. Over 40 percent of those 
receiving 1 week after 1 year of service also received a second week 
after 5 years, and 12 percent received the second week after only 2 
years of service. Agreements providing 2 weeks’ vacation after 1 year 
of service, covered about 8 percent of the members. 

Paid holidays.—Over two-thirds of the organized bakery workers 
received pay for a limited number of holidays not worked: Over half 
of these workers received pay while shops were closed for the six 
national holidays, and about 20 percent received pay for one or more 
additional local or religious holidays. Almost 15 percent received five 
holidays with pay. The remainder were paid for from one to four 
holidays per year. In most cases, if members were required to work 
on these holidays they received time and a half or double the regular 
rate. 
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Union Wage Rates of City Streetcar and Bus Operators, 
July 1, 1944. 


Summary 


UNION wage rates of streetcar and bus operators averaged 92.3 
cents per hour in 69 cities on July 1, 1944. Average hourly wage 
rates advanced only eight-tenths of 1 percent over July 1, 1943. 
However, the War Labor Board approved additional increases in the 
form of bonuses and reductions in periods of service necessary to reach 
maximum rates, which benefited a substantial number of union 
members. 

About two-thirds of the union members operated under agreements 
providing a limit on straight-time daily or weekly hours. The over- 
time rate was usually time and a half. All of the union members 
included in the study were working under agreements which provided 
annual paid vacations, usually of 1 or 2 week’s duration and with 
varying service requirements. 


Scope and Method of Study 


This is one of a series of annual surveys of union scales for street- 
car and bus operators started by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1921. The current survey includes 75 cities in 40 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but effective union scales for this group of workers 
were reported in only 69 of these cities. Information was collected 
as of July 1, 1944, and scales in negotiation or before the National 
War Labor Board at the time the Bureau’s representatives called were 
further checked before the data were tabulated so that as far as pos- 
sible increases retroactive to July 1, 1944, could be included in this 
report. 

The basic information was obtained by field representatives of the 
Bureau from union officials in each of the cities, and reported scales 
were checked against signed union agreements wherever possible. 
When sufficient information was not available at the union offices, 
regarding the distribution of members at the various rates appearing 
in the agreements, this was obtained from company officials. The 
current study includes 408 quotations covering 84,242 union members. 
The rates obtained were for union members employed on local street- 
car, subway, elevated, and bus lines, and also those employed on city- 
surburban lines which furnish local city service. Employees of inter- 
city or interstate car and bus lines were not included. 


Trend of Hourly Wage Rates 


Hourly wage rates for streetcar and bus operators advanced only 
eight-tenths of 1 percent during the period July 1, 1943, to July 1, 
1944, and increased about 21 percent from 1939, the base year of the 
index (table 1). Average wages increased gradually from 1934 until 
1941; but during the 2 subsequent years, they rose more rapidly. 
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Although there was only a slight increase in average basic scales ho. 
tween July 1, 1943, and July 1, 1944, a number of adjustments j) 
rates were made by reducing the time intervals between automati 
wage increases under the graduated scales effective in most cities 
In some cases, rates previously earned after 1 year of service may poy 
be earned after 6 months; and in one case, rates previously effectiy, 
after 5 years are now effective after 1 year of service. Time interyals 
between minimum and maximum rates were reduced in 15 contracts 
and a large majority of union members were reported to be earning 
the maximum rates. t 


Tasie |1.—Indexes of Hourly Wage Rates of Union Streetcar and Bus Operators, 1929-44 


—, 





Index 


| 
Index | | Index 
(1930= 100) | (1939= 100) 


Year 


























1 Not available. 


Earnings also have been increased by the introduction of bonus 

lans. On July 1, 1944, bonus plans were effective in Binghamton, 

oston, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Madison, St. Louis, Seattle, and 
Washington, D.C. The bonus plan is a relatively new development 
in the industry and has received the approval of. the National War 
Labor Board. It is intended to compensate for the increased work 
load of the operators as a result of wartime conditions and is usually 
based on the increase of revenue-miles per vehicle over January 
1941 or a month in 1941 corresponding to the current pay month. 
Binghamton was the only city included in the study that reported a 
bonus plan prior to July 1943. In Madison the bonus is not included 
in the union agreement, but is voluntary on the part of the employer 
and is paid in the form of war bonds. Bonus plans are now pend- 
ing in several cities in addition to the ones listed above, and in most 
cases are reported to produce from 3% to 6 cents per hour in addition 
to base rates. 

Neither these bonus payments or the adjustments in periods of 
service to reach maximum rates are reflected in the index or the 


averages appearing in this report. 
Hourly Wage Rates 


On July 1, 1944, the average wage rate for streetcar and bus 
operators was 92.3 cents per hour. Almost half of the union member 
had rates between 90 cents and $1.00, and about three-fourths were 
in the 80 cents to $1.00 group. Only 8.7 percent of the members had 
rates of less than 80 cents, but 18.3 percent had rates of $1.00 or more, 
as shown by the following percentage distribution. 
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Rate per hour: 

Under 70 cents 

70 and under 80 cents 
80 and under 90 cents 
60 cents and under $1.00 
$1.00 and under $1.10 
$1.10 and under $1.20 
$1.20 and over 
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is 
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Average rate per hour 


Rates for streetcar and bus operators are usually graduated on the 
basis of length of service with the company, but the time between 
rate steps Varies widely from city to city. In some cases intervals are 
as short as 3 months while in others they are as long as a year. The 
time intervals required for intermediate steps between the starting and 
maximum rates varies from 6 months in some cities to 4 years in others. 
The difference between entrance and maximum rates! also varies 
widely among companies and cities, in some cases being as much as 
30 cents per hour; the most common difference, however, is 5 or 10 
cents. 

Rates for operators of 1-man cars and 1-man busses are higher than 
the rates for either operators or conductors on 2-man cars in each of 
the 18 cities where 2-man streetcars are still operating. The maximum 
rate for operators of 1-man cars and busses is generally about 10 cents 
per hour above that for 2-man cars. 

Entrance rates for 1-man car and bus operators ranged from 64 
cents per hour in Nashville to $1.05 per hour in Detroit; maximum 
hourly rates, from $0.745 in Binghamton to $1.15 in Detroit. 
Operators of “‘owl runs”’ (those in the late evening and early morning 
hours) in Detroit received 10 cents per hour in addition to the maxi- 
mum rate. A few other cities also reported higher rates for union 
members operating cars or busses on these “owl runs.” 

Hourly entrance rates for 2-man car operators ranged from 66.5 
cents in Boston to 95.0 cents in Detroit and maximum rates from 
75 cents in Omaha to $1.05 in Detroit. 


Changes in Wage Rates Between 1943 and 1944 


More than a fourth of the quotations, including 18.3 percent of the 
union members, provided rate increases during the period July 1, 
1943, to July 1, 1944. Increases of 2 but less than 8 percent covered 
over three-fourths of the members getting raises, half of these being 
between 2 and 4 percent. Advances of more than 8 percent were 
reported for only 2 of every 10 members getting raises or only 3.9 
percent of the total membership. 





! This so-called “maximum rate” is actually the minimum union scale after a specified period of employ- 
ment with the company, and is not a maximum rate in the sense that the company may not pay more. 
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Number of Percent of 
comparable members 
quotations affected 


No changes reported 81.7 
Increases reported: 


Under 2 percent 

2 and under 4 percent 

4 and under 6 percent 

6 and under 8 percent 

8 and under 10 percent 
10 and under 12 percent 
12 and under 14 percent 
14 percent and over 
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Weekly Hours and Overtime Rates 


Ordinarily hours for streetcar and bus operators are limited only to 
the length of the daily run, a run consisting of a definite number of 
trips over a given route. These runs may vary from 40 to 60 hours 
per week, depending on location, length of route, traffic conditions, 
and other factors. Many runs are “swing runs,’ that is, runs which 
are operated during the morning and afternoon rush hours. The 
operators on these swing runs are required to lay off for 4 or 5 hours 
in the middle of each day. 

Early union attempts to regulate hours were limited to demanding 
that on a certain percentage of runs the operators be guaranteed 40 
or 48 hours’ pay, and that there be as few swing runs as possible. 
This was accomplished by requiring that a large percentage of runs 
be “straight runs,” and that the spread of hours on ‘‘swing runs” be 
limited. Thus, some agreements provide for overtime pay after a 
spread of 12 or 13 hours on swing runs. As an operator’s take-home 
pay is dependent on the run, the unions have provided in their agree- 
ments for periodic selection of runs on a seniority basis. Swing runs 
are ordinarily operated by men low on the seniority list or by “extra 
men.” During the present war ign many swing runs are 
operated by women or men who are employed full time at other 
occupations. 

During recent years the payment of overtime rates after a specified 
number of hours, regardless of the length of the run, has become more 
prevalent than in past years. A third of the union members included 
in this study have a limit on straight-time weekly hours, regardless of 
the length of the run, their hours ranging from 40 to 58 per week. 
Over a fifth of the members get overtime pay if they work more than 
44 hours per week, and a few members receive overtime after a 40-hour 
week. A limit on straight-time hours of from 8 to 10 per day covered 
a third of the members. The remainder are still covered iy agree- 
ments that do not call for overtime pay except for extra trips or work 
done after completing the regular run. 

More than 83 percent of the union members received time and a 
half if they worked beyond the limited hours discussed above, or if 
they were required to operate an extra trip or run. About 6 percent 
received some other overtime rate, and reports covering 11 percent of 
the union workers did not specify any overtime rate. 


Paid Vacations and Holidays 


Paid vacations were provided in all the union agreements for the 
69 cities included in the survey. Two-fifths of the union members 
received 2 weeks’ paid vacation after 1 year of service. An additional 
27 percent received at least 1 week’s vacation after 1 year; 20 percent 
of this group received 2 weeks after 2 years’ service, and 36 percent 
reedeer® weeks after 5 years. About a third of the members were 
covered by agreements with a variety of vacation provisions, the 
i yo receiving 1 week after 6 months and 2 weeks after 3 years. 

ay for holidays not worked is exceptional for streetcar and bus 
operators; it was reported only in New York, where many union 
members were allowed pay for 4 holidays per year on which they were 
hot required to work. 
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Rates Paid in Each City 


The union rates per hour in effect on July 1, 1944, and July 1, 
by city, are shown in table 2. 


Tasie 2,—Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus Operators, July 1, 1944, and July 1, 
1943, by Cities 





City and classification 


Rates of wages 
per hour 





July 1, 
1944 


July 1, 
1943 


City and classification 





Atlanta, Ga. 


2-man cars and feeder busses: 


l-man cars, busses, and trolley 


First 8 months 
9-16 months 
After 16 months__.........___- 


Binghaniton, N. Y.' 


Rapid Tt Transit | Lines: 
Motormen.. 
Guards: 

First 3 months... _. 
4-12 months... 
After 1 year. -_ 


Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
2-man cars: 
First 3 months_..-- 

















Chicago, Ili—-Continued 


Elevated railway: 
Motormen: 
First 3 months__ 


oS ee Lap 


After 1 year_--_-..-- A 
Cincinnati, Ohio ' 


2-man Cars: 
CO Sa 
4-12 months _....__.. bipasss : 
i pst. inate ein 

l-man cars and busses: 
Firat 3 months__.....-......, 
4-12 months... _ _. 
After 1 year... 


Cleveland, Ohio 


2-man cars: 
First 3 months._.__-_......-... 
4-12 months 
oo 


ospirst 3 months 


4-12 months.___..-.....-....___| 


After 1 year 
Columbus, Ohio 
l-man cars, busses, and trolley 
First 3 months 
ee = YONe..-..---2-- 


Dallas, Tez. 


After 2 years. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Amen A: 











i 


Rates of Wages 
per hour 


July 1, 


July 1, 
1944 


1943 
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TapLe 2.—Union Wage Rates o and Bus Operators, July 1, 1944, and July 1, 
— 93, by Cities—Continued ” _ 





—— 


City and classification 


Rates of wages 
per hour 





July 1,| July 1, 
1944 1943 


City and classification 


Rates of wages 
per hour 





July 1,| July 1, 
1944 | 1943 





Denver, Colo. 


9-man cars: 
After 2 years : 

|-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months - ----- EXP ET TN A. A 
4-12 months = i 
13-18 months. -- 
19-24 months - - 
After 2 years 


Des Moines, Iowa 


|-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months 
4-9 months 
After 9 months 


Detroit, Mich. 


2-man Cars: 
First 6 months 


After 1 year.............-.----- 
Night busses 














Little Rock, Ark. 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 


13-18 months.__________- 
After 18 months 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Los Angeles Railway Co.: 
2-man cars: 
First 6 months 
After 6 months.-_-_- 
1-man cars and busses: 


Pacific Electric Co.: 

2-man cars: 
First 6 months 
After 6 months 

2-man single track cars: 
First 6 months 
After 6 months_ - 

1-man cars and busses: 


First 6 months. ____..___-_- 


After 6 months 
Louisville, Ky. 
1-man cars and busses: 


First 3 months 
4-12 months 


Madison, Wis.' 


usses: 
First 6 months 


13-18 months 
After 18 months 


Manchester, N. H. 
B 


usses: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
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TaBiEe 2.—Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus Operators, July 1, 1944, and July |, 
1943, by Cities—Continued 





City and classification 


| Rates of wages 
per hour 


| 





ay 
ot 


1, 
,| July 1, 


1943 


| City and classification 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Continued 


l-man cars and busses: 
First year. - 
Second year. -. 
After 2 years 


Mobile, Ala. 


Busses: 
First 6 months 
After 6 months. _. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Busses: 
First 3 months_ - 
4-12 months. -.. 
13-18 months 
19-24 months. 
After 2 years 


Newark, N. J. 


l-man cars and busses: 
rhe 3 months__-__- 
4-12 myeesee.- 
After 1 
—-—-- 
Busses: 


First 6 months. 
7-12 months _-____. 
After 1 year- -_-- 


Senapertett ion Co.: 


New Haven, Conn. 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months. _ - 
4-12 months._._.____- 
After 1 year_- 


New Orleans, La. 


2-man cars 
First 6 ‘mies 
7-12 months. - 


First 6 months. _ 
7-12 months. - 


New York, N. Y. 
Subways: 


After 1 year 
Second position 
Platform: 


After 1 year 
Surface cars 


Third A Avenue Transit System: 


First 3 months 
ths 


uit 


ge3 


@ Bs BBE 88 52 


3 
S 


asue: 








New York, N. Y.—Continued 


Surface cars—Continued. 
Third Avenue Transit System— 


—— 
Rates of wages 
per hour 


July 1, 
1944 


July} 
1943 





Continued. 
19-21 months 
22-24 months 
Third year 
Fourth year___.....-- 
Fifth year 
Brooklyn-Queens Transit Lines: 


Queensboro Bridge 1. “tpahae 
Steinway Omnibus Co-_- 
Busses: 
Avenue B and East Broadway 
Transit Co.: 
First 3 months 


eh airmail 
Third year 


$0. 780 | $0. 730 
. 800 75 
_ 850 
. 900 
. 950 


. 750 





Brooklyn Bus Division: 
First year 


After 4 years_- 
Comprehensive and East 
Omnibus Corp.: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 


y 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co.: 
Drivers: 


First 6 months_..._._.____- 
7-12 months 


Manhattan and Queens’ Lines: 
First 6 months 


After 30 months 
New York Omnibus and sub- 
sidiary companies: 
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Taste 2.—Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus Operators, July 1, 1944, and July I, 
1943, by Cities—Continued 





City and classification 





New York, N. Y—Continued 


usses—Continued. 
. New York Omnibus and sub- 
sidiary year 


After 4 years. 
North Shore Bus Co.: 


Queens-Nassau Transit Lines: 
First year 


Schenck Transportation Co.: 
First 12 months 
13-30 months 
After 30 months 

Staten Island Coach Co.: 
First 3 months 


13-18 months 
19-24 months 


Steinway Omnibus and Queens- 
boro Bridge Railway: 
First year 
Second year. _-_. 
Third year 
After 3 years__- 
Third Avenue Railw ay Sys- 
tem 
First 3 months 


7-9 months 

10-12 months 

13-15 months 

16-18 months_____________-- 


Norfolk, Va. 
l-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 


Rates of wages | 
per hour 





July 1,| July 1, 
1944 | 1943 


sss bia z8 


sez 














City and classification 


Rates of wages 
per hour 





July 1, 
1944 


July 1, 
1943 








Omaha, Nebr.—Continued | 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
After 12 months_-. 


Peoria, Ill. 


1-man cars and busses: 


After 2 years 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Subway, elevated, and high-speed 
lines: 

Motormen: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months. _- 
13-18 months__. 
19-24 months. __. 
After 2 years 

Conductors: 
First 6 months_7_________- 


50-38 meetitns............._. 


After 2 years 
2-man cars: 


First 6 months__-_......_._-_-- ys 


7-12 months 
nn eo ccedoasat 
19-24 months 
After 2 years 
l-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 
19-24 months 
After 2 years 


Phoeniz, Ariz. 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 
After 18 months 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
l-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
After 1 year 


Portland Maine 
Busses: 


After 1 year 
Portland, Oreg. 


l-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months 


Providence, R. I. 


1-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months 
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TaBie 2.—Union Wage pee Bp and Bus Operators, July 1, 1944, and July }, 


















































































, by Cities—Continued 
~~ 
Rates of wages Rates of Wages 
per hour Per hour — 
City and classification City and classification a “ 
July 1,| July 1, July 1, July; U , 
1944 | 1943 1944) 1949" 6- 
; : fo 
Reading, Pa. San Francisco, Calif—Continued Gh 
DU Bid ds, i. i ctcitinwnin __|$0. 700 | $0. 700 || California Cable Railroad: we 
l-man cars and busses...........-. . 800 . 800 Gripmen and conductors: | 
First 6 months__- .-_._._-__|$0.850 | $0. % ra 
Richmond, Va. aes >. ..+. +. a. .875 | gos 
13-18 months______________ 900 | “gap mi 
— y and a om on After 18 months________. se] -925 | 875 ree 
ft, ee) Ss 2 : ‘ 
4-12 months......_.__._..___- 7 750 Strenton, Pe. an 
AGer 1 yert...........-sawes _..} .800 . 800 || 1-man cars and busses: 
First 3 months__-.-------..__--.- 740) . 749 
Rochester, N. Y. 4-17 months... -.---.--.-2--..]. .790 | .m 19 
pe AI ET a -820 | 809 ; 
2-man subway cars. ................ . 870 . 870 int 
Busses: Seattle, Wash.' At 
First 3 months. .........-- . 860 . 860 || Busses: i 
4-12 months__.._____. re . 880 First 6 months___--__- 5 Oe _.-| 1.000) Law for 
(eas . 900 After 6 months_......__..___.-.| 1.050 | 1.0% = 
ll 
Rock Island (Ill.) district 2 South Bend, Ind. i 
Busses: Busses: ch 
First 6 months............__.- . 860 . 790 First 6 months. _-_-____- rides ee 
0 (tsi (CNT IT . 880 . 810 Re el Reed hehe . 875 
After 1 year. -_..- rs . 900 . 830 Pg ees . 900 stu 
St. Louis, Mo. Spokane, Wash. Th 
2-man cars: ! usses: inc 
Puan memtes.......... luis . 730 . 730 First 6 months___._..______- ~ . 850 80) 
7-12 months. ___. Eh ee . 780 . 730 7-12 months-___._____- ~ ee . 900 850 Th 
13-18 months....."_.._._...... . 830 . 830 py AT gl hale 950 | .9 { 
After 18 months... ss .880 | .880 ra 
l-man cars and busses: ! Springfield, Mass. pel 
First 6 months.. .............. - 800 . 800 || Busses: | 
oe... ........ a 850 | . 850 First 3 months. ___. 870 | 87 bo 
> eo a” . 900 . 900 4-12 months____._.____-_. . 925 925 
After 18 months..._____._.____. . 950 . 950 After 1 year... -___-- . 970 . 970 
St. Louis County Bus Co., Ine.: 
Busses: Tampa, Fla. 
First 6 months. __...______. . 775 . 675 || Busses: 
7-12 months _...} ~800 . 700 First 6 months. - - _-- eer . 670 67 r 
13-18 months._._____..___...} .825 . 725 After 6 months_.- on te $00 . 750 
After 18 months____........ 850) .750 Toledo, Ohio fer 
St. Paul, Minn, 1-man cars and busses: —_ rec 
(See Minneapolis, Minn.) First 6 months . 880 7) im 
Salt Lake Cit Utah 7-12 months. . 900 a i) ] 
ab anes After 1 year. _-- aor .930 | . 930 pay 
; 1- usses: Fake . 
4 Phebe... aon 820 790 Washington, D. C.! fac 
3 After 1 year_._- . 900 . 870 =. — “a , wa 
a : irst 3 mon "= ae 7H 
San Antonio, Ter. 4-12 months “g10 | ‘810 rat 
i Ce Ss AD Re PRE . 860 . 860 Anes rer. SEER ce | .850 | 80 Lal 
; : l-man cars and busses: 
Sen Francisco, Calif. First 3 months ___. . 870 870 le! 
Market Street Railway: 4-12 months--___- , Paes 910 | . 910 P: 
2-man Cy; - fe @ After 1 year...........____. _| .950 | .95 In 
months___.- thes aa ‘ , 
7-12 months..__..........| .875| .875 Worcester, Mass. rate 
13-18 months___. Ss .900 || l-man cars and busses: mai 
After 18 months..._________}. .925 . 925 First 3 months. ___- ] 
Busses: 4-t3 momtis... ................_| 870 87 mal 
First 6 months__....___- . 900 . 900 After 1 year......._..._- - .920| .@ 
7-12 months...._........... ‘925 | | 925 "970 | 9 T 
13-18 months._._..._.____. . 950 . 950 York, Pa. fror 
After 18 months... _........ . 975 .975 || Busses: ° 
Municipal Railway: First 6 months._...._.._.____-. ‘ atiy 
2-man Cars: 7-12 months __- PRO a ™ 
Motormen and conductors.j .975| .875 After 1 year....................} .760 | .7# wag 
Platform men: ” 800 wi rece 
First 6 months__..-___. . 900 . 800 Youngstown, Ohio 
7-12 months_____._-__-_- . 925 . 825 || Busses: i 
After 1 year_._.........) .950| 850 ee a Pi 
eS ee on «ahs ) eee . 925 After 1 year...............---.. den a see W 

















1 Plus bonus. 





? Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, Ill. 
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Trends in Urban Wages Rates, April—October 1944 


Summary 


URBAN wage rates in manufacturing rose 2.2 percent during the 
g-month period, April to October 1944, thus bringing the increase 
for the period since January 1941 to approximately 30 percent. 
Gross hourly earnings rose 51 ogg an during this period and gross 
weekly earnings 76 percent. he increase in urban factory wage 
rates amounted to eight-tenths of 1 percent per month during the 21 
months prior to the Wage Stabilization Act of October 1942, but was 
reduced to six-tenths of 1 percent in the first year of wage stabilization 
and to three-tenths of 1 percent during the second year. 

The greatest increases during the interval from April to October 
1944 were found in the apparel and leather industry groups, in which 
incentive payments are relatively important, and in the Middle 
Atlantic States. General wage changes during this period accounted 
for an increase of about four-tenths of 1 percent; the increase in earn- 
ings during the entire period since January 1941 caused by such 
changes is about 16 percent. 

The rise in urban wage rates in the nonmanufacturing industries 
studied amounted to 4.1 percent between April and October 1944. 
The greatest increases were found in the low-wage retail and service 
industries, in which wage rates rose by 5.6 and 5.4 percent, respectively. 
The Southeast showed the largest increase in nonmanufacturing wages, 
rates increasing 6.5 percent in this region. During the 1})-yea1 
period, April 1943-October 1944, wage rates in nonmanufacturing 
both in the Southeast and in the Southwest rose more than 20 percent. 


Nature of Study 


The trend of basic wage rates, which in normal times may be in- 
ferred from the movement of hourly earnings, has been obscured in 
recent years by drastic wartime changes in hours of work, the relative 
importance of war and civilian industries, the prevalence of premium 
pay for late shifts, the composition of the labor force, and other 
factors. Since control of wage rates has been the objective of the 
wage-stabilization program, and because of the importance of wage 
rates in studies of ‘okie cost and national income, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has recently developed an index of wage rates to sup- 
plement its long-established measures of hourly and weekly earnings. 
In addition to providing a dependable measure of trends in wage 
rates, the new index permits separate study of wage movements in 
major cities and in the various economic regions. ‘The index covers 
manufacturing industry and selected branches of nonmanufacturing. 

The wage-rate index is based on statistics gathered semiannually 
from about 6,600 identical establishments, by trained field represent- 
atives of the Bureau, who visit the cooperating firms and transcribe 
wage rates for key occupations directly from pay rolls and other basic 
records. The data are obtained almost exclusively from areas center- 

' Prepared in the Division of Wage Analysis by Harry Ober and Lily Mary David, with the assistance of 


Margaret L. Hammond. Fora more complete description of the Bureau’s new measure of urban wage trends 
see Wartime Wage Movements and Urban Wage Rate Changes, in Monthly Labor Review, October 1944. 
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ing in cities of 25,000 population or more and therefore the measy;, 
applies only to urban areas. The information collected consists os 
hourly wage rates (average hourly earnings in the case of incentiye 
workers) exclusive of all premium payments for overtime and {o, 
work on second or third shifts. By use of constant weights the jp. 
fluence of each occupation (and each sex within each occupation) 
industry, and area is kept the same in all periods. | 

The index reflects primarily the effect of general wage changes 
(such as a 10-cent increase across the board, or a 5-percent increase j) 
the base rates of incentive workers) and individual wage adjustments. 
such as merit increases or automatic promotions within a rate range. 
Changes in incentive earnings resulting from changes in output also 
affect the index, as do certain other factors that are not ordinarily ji- 
portant.? The first results of the index cover the period from Apri 
1943 to April 1944.5. The material presented in the present article 
extends these findings to October 1944. 


Urban Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


Urban wage rates in manufacturing industries increased 2.2 percent 
between April and October 1944. This rise was slightly larger than 
the 1.9-percent increase recorded in the preceding 6-month period bu 
was smaller than in the corresponding months (April—October) of 1943. 
when urban wage rates rose 3.8 percent. 

During the second full year of wage stabilization, ending in October 
1944, the increase in urban wage rates amounted to three-tenths of 
1 percent per month. This may be contrasted with an average in- 
crease of six-tenths of 1 percent monthly during the first year of wage 
stabilization, and of eight-tenths of 1 percent during the period from 
January 1941 to the passage of the Wage Stabilization Act (table 1), 


TasLe 1.—Comparative Summary of Changes in Earnings and Wage Rates in \Manu- 
facturing, January 1941—October 1944 
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! In obtaining these monthly averages it has been assumed that the increase for each month is computed 
as & tage of the rate at the beginning of that month. In most cases, therefore, the monthly figures 
tly lower than those computed by dividing the percentage for an entire period by the number 0! 


are 
months in the period. 
? Hourly earnings excluding premium payments for overtime, and with industries weighted in proj'to! 


to their 19389 employment. 
3 Partly estimated. 


2 See Wartime Wage Movements and Urban Wage-Rate Changes, in Monthly Labor Review, ‘)«\v 0" 


1944 (pp. ae ee 1. : 
’ By means of additional material and estimates, the figures for manufacturing industry have |««! «© 
tended back to January 1941 for the country as a whole and for broad regions. 
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Over the entire period from January 1941 to October 1944, urban 
wage rates rose 30.2 percent, at a rate of six-tenths of 1 percent a 
month. Gross weekly earnings rose 76.2 percent during this period, 
and gross hourly earnings increased 51.0 percent. “Adjusted” 
hourly saps corrected for premium overtime payments and inter- 
industry employment shifts, rose 36.1 percent. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


Most of the increase in manufacturing wage rates between April and 
October 1944 was the result of merit increases and other individual 
wage adjustments. General wage changes affecting all or a substantial 
proportion of the workers in an establishment constituted a relatively 
minor factor, as they have since the advent of wage stabilization; they 
amounted to four-tenths of 1 percent, or about a fifth of the entire 
increase in urban wage rates. The rise during the entire period since 
January 1941 resulting from general wage increases amounted to 
about 16 percent, of which the major part (about 13 percent) took 
place before passage of the Stabilization Act in October 1942. A 
sixth of the establishments surveyed reported general wage changes 
during the period from April to October 1944. Such wage changes 
were, however, relatively greater in certain industries, notably, chemi- 
cals and tobacco. They were also relatively important in some 
individual cities, for example, Minneapolis and St. Louis. 

Increased incentive earnings were partly responsible for the rise in 
wage rates, but still remained a relatively minor factor. Rates for 
time workers increased 1.8 percent, as compared with 2.2 percent for 
time and incentive workers combined. Incentive workers, it should 
be noted, comprise about a third of all manufacturing employees. 
Substantial increases in incentive straight-time earnings in some estab- 
lishments were partly offset by decreases in others. Apparently, 
simplification of incentive tasks and standardization of production 
without changes in rates contributed to the rise in incentive earnings, 
as did actual changes in piece rates. Part of the increase in earnings 
in the boot and shoe industry, for example, was due to introduction of 
simpler styles and to a steadier flow of work without reduction of piece 
rates. Substitutions of incentive for hourly methods of payment 
were fairly numerous, but their net effect on the index was apparently 
negligible. 

VARIATIONS AMONG INDUSTRY GROUPS 


There was a relatively wide variation among manufacturing 
industry groups in the extent to which urban wage rates rose between 
April and October 1944. Whereas three of the industry groups 
showed changes of less than 1 percent, two groups rose more than 4 
percent. The two industries showing the greatest increases, apparel 
and leather, were both characterized by incentive-wage payments. 
The industries most directly connected with war production tended to 
show smaller increases during this period than did other industries; 
wage rates in basic iron and steel and shipbuilding, for example, both 
changed less than 1 percent during this period. The slight decrease 
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for the former industry can be traced to decreased incentive earnings jp 
a number of centers; the data do not reflect the effects of the “Bagi, 
Steel” award of the National War Labor Board, which was made afte; 
the period covered by the index.* 

Examination of table 2 indicates that, on the whole, those industries 
with the smallest changes in urban wage rates during the 6-month 
period, April to October 1944, had also experienced relatively small 
increases during the preceding year. Over the entire period from 
April 1943 to October 1944, the increase in urban wage rates varied 
among industiy groups from less than 1 percent to over 13 percent. 
Four of the groups showed increases equal to or above the 8.1-percent 
average for all manufacturing-industry groups combined. The 
apparel and leather industries, which showed the greatest increases 
during the 6-month period, also had the largest increases (about 
13 percent) over the entire period. 














TasBie 2,—Percent of Increase in Urban Wage Rates in Manufacturing, by Indust 
Group, April 1943 to October 1944 ¥ 

















































Percent of increase from— 
Industry group April 1943 | October | April 1944 | April 1943 
to October 1943 to to October | to October 
1943 April 1944 1944 1944 
BD SII, 0h, bcc ctaaitinhaineds deckbintitnndedindes ott 3.8 1.9 2.2 8.1 
Food and kindred products. --..................-..----- 3.2 1.1 1.9 6.3 
Tobacoo manufactures. -._..........-.2.---.-.--2 2... Ss 3.1 1.7 6.1 
Textile-mill TPE AEE OF RO" FPP FOE | 2.7 2.7 2.3 8.0 
Apparel and allied products._..................-.-...-. 12 5.0 7.6 12.8 
Lumber and timber basic products.................-... (2) () @) (2) 
Furniture and finished lumber products..............-- 3.4 1.8 2.9 &4 
LA ar Neg he ee US Se ee 5.2 a 1.7 7.2 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_..........._- 3.1 1.6 2.5 7.3 
Chemicals and allied products_.....................--.- 2.4 1.3 1.2 4.9 
Products of petroleum and coal_.......................- 13 (3) fh (3) 
pO ORES RS a ee es Pee 2.0 2.5 1.4 6.0 
Leather and leather products........................--- 4.5 4.0 4.2 13.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products.-_...............-.....-- () (2) (?) (2) 
rr anche dgeweesed (4) -5 1,4 (4) 
0 ERNST 2) POE ee ee 4 .4 -§ 1.3 
Metalworking (except basic iron and steel and ship- 
PEG Ueh Sok de shhh Setadatichoordsdedhane totes 5.4 1.9 2.0 9.5 













1 Decrease. 
2 Representation inadequate to show percent of increase. 
3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 

4 Data not available for April 1943. 












INTERREGIONAL AND INTERCITY VARIATIONS 


The rise in urban wage rates between April and October 1944 
varied from 1.0 percent in the Pacific Coast States to 3.5 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic States. Only one region (the Mountain States) 
in addition to the influential Middle Atlantic region showed increases 
in excess of the national average. Part of the rise in the Middle 
Atlantic States is attributable to the large increase in earnings in the 
apparel industries. 
‘ The award was issued by the National War Labor Board on November 25, and roved by the Direc 


tor of Economic Stabilization on December 30, 1944. (For summary, see Monthly Labor Review, Janv- 
ary 1945, p. 41.) 
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gE 3.—Percent of Increase in Urban Wage Rates in Manufacturing, by Economic 
peg Region and Selected Area, April oad te Ocoee 1086 
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1 The data are based on observations in 69 areas. For the names of other areas within the various regions, 
see Monthly Labor Review, October 1944 (p. 690). 


Among the 28 large cities for which individual data are available, 
urban wage rates rose by less than 1 percent in six cities and by 3 

ercent or more in five. The largest increases were reported in New 

ork, Birmingham, Louisville, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Newark. 
The importance of the apparel industries in New York City explains 
much of the increase in wages recorded for that city. The cities in 
which the smallest increases were found were mainly shipbuilding 
centers and were greatly influenced by the relatively stable wage 
structure of the shipbuilding industry. 

There was apparently no correlation between the extent of the in- 
creases in wage rates in the cities or regions studied and those reported 
during the preceding year. Moreover there was no significant rela- 
tionship between wage levels and the extent of change, in the case of 
either individual cities or regions. 

_ Although individual data are shown in table 3 only for the largest 
cities studied, a comparison of the increases recorded for all cities of 
100,000 or more with those for all smaller areas studied indicates but 
slight variation in the rate of increase by size of city. The increase in 
the larger cities amounted to 2.4 percent, that for cities of less than 
100,000 to 2.1 percent. 
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Although there was appreciable interregional variation in moye. 
ments of manufacturing wage rates during the most recent 6-mont} 
period, there was a good deal of consistency in the increase during the 
entire 14-year period (April 1943—October 1944) for which urbhay 
wage-rate data are available by region. Four of the nine regioy; 
showed increases that were within 1 percentage point of the United 
States average, and all but one showed increases within 2 percentage 
points of that average. 


Urban Wage-Rate Changes in Nonmanufacturing 


Urban wage rates in the group of nonmanufacturing industries 
studied rose by 4.1 percent between April and October 1944. Under 
the “‘substandard”’ policy of the National War Labor Board, permit. 
ting increases in wage rates up to 50 cents an hour without Board 
approval, these industries were able to raise wage rates almost twice 
as fast as did the higher-wage manufacturing industries. The 
increase in nonmanufacturing wage rates during this interval was 
significantly higher than during the preceding 6 months, but amounted 
to less than two-thirds of the gain recorded during the period from 
April 1943 to October 1943 (table 4). The rise over the entire year 
and a half (April 1943 to October 1944) amounted to 13.8 percent, 
or seven-tenths of 1 percent a month. 


Taste 4.—Percent of Increase in Urban Wage Rates in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, by Industry Group, April 1943 to October 1944 





Percent of increase from— 


April 1943 to | October 1943 | April 1944 to | April 1943 t 
October 1943 | to April 1944 | October 1944 | October 1944 





Industry group ! 











Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Local utilities 
Service trades 

















! The specific industries selected to represent these groups in the measurement of wage-rate chanecs were 
as follows: Wholesale trade—gencral-line wholesale groceries; retail trade—department stores, clothing stores, 
and groceries; finance, insurance, and real estate—banks and savings and loan associations; local u/i/itics— 
electric light and power or gas companies; service trades—hotels, power laundries, and auto-repair sh0))s. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR URBAN WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


As in the case of manufacturing industries, the major part of the 
change in nonenenat ach arag yer during the 6 months (April to 
u 


October 1944) may be attri to merit and other individual in- 
creases in rates of pay. General wage changes were relatively as 
important as in manufacturing, amounting to about eight-tenths o! | 
percent. This relationship appears to be unusual; normally, wage 
changes are less important as a method of wage adjustment in non- 
manufacturing than in manufacturing industry. General wage 
changes were reported about as frequently during this period as 
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during the preceding 6 months; about one nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishment in eight reported a general wage change in this interval. 

As in earlier periods, increased incentive payments also were rela- 
tively unimportant factors in the rise in nonmanufacturing wage 
rates; in retail trade, where incentive payment is very prevalent, rates 
of time workers rose by 4.9 percent, compared with the 5.6-percent 
rise for time and incentive workers combined. 


VARIATIONS AMONG INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Among the five nonmanufacturing-industry groups studied, the 
greatest increases were recorded in the relatively low-wage retail trade 
and service industries, in each of which wage rates rose by more than 
5 percent. These were also the industries that had experienced the 
createst increase in wage rates during the preceding year; the rise in 
the year and a half between April 1943 and October 1944 amounted 
to 18.8 percent for retail trade and 14.8 percent for the service in- 
dustries. These industry groups were apparently affected more than 
the other nonmanufacturing industries studied by wage increases 
permitted under ‘‘substandard”’ rulings of the War Later Board; the 
rise in retail trade is also explained in part by increased incentive 
earnings. ‘The increases in retail trade were about 8 percent in three 
regions, cea the relatively high-wage Great Lakes and Pacific 
Coast regions. Five regions showed increases of 6.5 percent or more 


in these service trades. 
Percent of change, April 1944- 
October 1944 in— 


Retail trade Service industries 


New England__- 

Middle Atlantic 
a Swe eee 
Southeast 


Middie West 
Southwest 
Mountain 
Pacific 
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INTERREGIONAL AND INTERCITY VARIATIONS 


The rise in the combined nonmanufacturing industries varied 
among the nine economic regions from 2.4 percent in the Border States 
to 6.5 percent in the Southeast. Over the 1-year period the increase 
in both southern regions exceeded 20 percent (table 5). 

Among individual large cities, Dallas, which during the preceding 
year led all cities in the amount of increase, showed the smallest 
change in nonmanufacturing wage rates. Houston and New Orleans 
had also previously shown large wage-rate increases, but reported 
relatively small gains from April to October 1944. Some of the largest 
increases were recorded in the relatively high-wage Pacific Coast 
cities, which had experienced little change during the preceding year. 
Over the entire period (April 1943 to October 1944), all six of the large 
Southern cities studied reported increases of more than 20 percent, 
while only one other city—Detroit—showed as large a rise. 
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Tasie 5.—Percent of Increase in Urban Wage Rates in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, by Economic Region and Selected Area, April 1943 to October 1944 
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1 The data are based on observations in 69 areas. For the names of other areas within the various regions, 
see Monthly Labor Review (October 1944, p. 690). 


Comparison of data for cities of 100,000 or more with those for the 
smaller cities studied indicates that the increase in wage rates was 
slightly greater in the large than in the small cities. During the 
preceding year the increase was about the same in cities of both size 
groups. The following figures present weighted averages by size of 
central city for the 6-month period ending in October 1944. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to November 1944 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 


in the rete ry a | 


November 1944.' 


he earnin 


table for selected months from January 1939 to 
shown in this table are on a gross 


basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory 


taxes, bond purchases, étc.). 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to November 1944 
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| Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 

? Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
in the major divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1929. - 

‘ Preliminary. 


Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $46.80 in November 
1944—-101.8 percent above the average in January 1939, 75.7 percent 
above January 1941, and 20.3 percent above October 1942. Such fac- 
tors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among plants 
and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account for the 
rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 103.3 cents in 
November 1944—63.4 percent above the average in January 1939, 51.2 
percent above January 1941, and 15.7 percent above October 1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight- 
time average in November 1944 was 96.0 cents per hour; this was 54.1 

‘ Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. 869-884), 


pea ome of table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Indus 
trial and Business Employment, November 1944, table 6 (p. 447) of this issue. 
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percent higher than in January 1939, 44.6 percent above January 194) 
and 14.4 percent above October 1942. 

The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high. 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings 
factory workers, even if no other influences had been present. TT), 
effects of such interindustry shifts have been eliminated from th, 
averages shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment ha; 
been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, th, 
straight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have averaged 
88.2 cents in November 1944, or 41.6 percent above the correspond. 
ing average in January 1939, 36.1 percent above January 1941, and 
12.8 percent-above October 1942. Even this latter series of averages 
exaggerates the rise in wage rates, because it includes the influence of 
interplant shifts of employment, merit increases for individual workers, 
and premium rates for work on extra shifts and on holidays. 


POOOOONN 


Farm_ Wages in Canada, 1940-44 


AVERAGE wages paid to male agricultural labor in Canada more than 
doubled between August 15, 1940, and August 15, 1944. In 1949, 
farm workers received $1.52 daily and $27.76 monthly, with board: 
those who were not given board received $1.99 and $41.40 daily and 
monthly, respectively. Corresponding figures for 1944 were $3.76 
and $67.92 with board, and $4.39 and $87.86 for those not receiving 
board. Wages fluctuated considerably throughout each year, rising 
during the fall harvest months and dropping during the winter. August 
accordingly represented that part of the year in which earnings of 
farm labor were highest. The trend from 1940 to 1944 is shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Wage Rates of Farm Workers in Canada on August 15 of Years 1940-44 ' 





Daily rate Monthly rate 





With Without With Without 
board board board board 





$41. 4 
51.01 
64.4% 
84. 26 
87.8 

















! Data are from Canada, Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
October 1942-March 1944 and July 1944-September 1944. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Trend of Prices in 1944 


Summary 


PRICES rose less in 1944 than in any year since the United States 
entered the war, with an advance of 2 percent in retail prices of family 
living essentials and of 1) percent in prices in primary markets. 
This advance was even smaller than in 1943. 

The suecess in holding prices in 1944 was especially noteworthy in 
view of the continued rise in money incomes and the persistent pressure 
of the war upon the nation’s manpower and material resources. 
Income payments to individuals in 1944 rose to the all-time peak of an 
estimated 155% billion dollars, compared with the 142 billion dollars 
in 1943 and 71 billion dollars in 1939. Since 1941 the total quantity 
of goods and services sold to civilians has increased only slightly, 
whereas inventories of consumer goods have been sharply reduced and 
for some products virtually depleted. Ordinarily this huge disparity 
between demand and supply would have resulted in sharply rising 
prices. Price and rationing controls, together with the cooperation 
of business, labor, and consumers, made it possible to hold the line. 
This record could not have been achieved except for the fact that most 
individuals bought war bonds and made other savings in unprecedented 
volume instead of trying to bid for scarce supplies in the black market. 

The annual price advances in specified periods since the end of 1939 


are shown below. 
Percent of increase in— 


Retail prices 
of livin Wholesale 
essenti prices 


December 1939 to December 1940 1 1 
December 1940 to December 1941 17 
December 1941 to December 1942 8 
December 1942 to December 1943 2 
December 1943 to December 1944 1% 


In comparison with the last war, the record of price stability is 
excellent. By the time of the Armistice in November 1918, prices had 
risen more than twice as much as in this war, which has already lasted 
a year longer than World War I, and by November 1919 had risen 
almost three times as much as in the present period. Compared with 
the pre-war level of August 1939, prices in primary markets have 
advanced 40 percent, and retail prices of living essentials 29 percent 
above the comparatively low prices prevailing in the summer of 1939. 

Percent of increase in— 

Wholesale Cost of 

World War I: i living 
___ July 1914 to November 1918 62 
~* July 1914 to November 1919 84 
‘World War II: August 1939 to December 1944... 40 29 
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Although this price rise is less than half as great as during the las; 
war, every housewife knows that an advance of nearly 30 percent jy 
prices of family living essentials is serious. It means that it costs a]. 
most $130 to buy what used to cost $100. For families with fixed 
incomes, this requires drastic economies. The rise in costs to familie: 
with very low incomes has been greater than these figures show, be. 
cause of the continued disappearance of low-priced merchandise whic} 
they ordinarily buy in larger volume than other families, and because of 
the comparatively large rise in food prices, which are more important 
in their budgets. 

Late in 1944, consumers paid about the same amount for a market 
basket of food as at the end of 1943, and rents, fuel prices, and utility 
rates were about the same. However, clothing costs for workers’ 
families were at least 6 percent more, as cheaper merchandise (is. 
appeared from the shelves and scarcities of certain kinds of cotton 
clothing became quite general. Housefurnishings, also limited iy 
supply, were 12 percent higher on the average. Services, such as 
laundry and medical care, in general were higher. Reports to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on changes in retail prices do not show 
the full wartime effect of such factors as lowered quality of consumer 

oods and disappearance of low-priced merchandise. The President's 

ommittee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, 
together with others not fully measured by the index, would add a 
maximum of 3 to 4 points to the average price rise shown for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 1944. The cost-of-living 
index during this period rose 25.5 percent. 

Although residents of this country have been well fed and well 
clothed in this third war year, supply shortages, heightened by in- 
creased military needs for cotton, woolen, and worsted goods as well 
as for food, have created some acute buying situations for both dealers 
and consumers. They affected especially the crowded war production 
cities. Articles for which supplies became much more limited in 1944 
included certain kinds of clothing, housefurnishings, cigarettes, and 
some foodstuffs. In particular, there were pronounced shortages of 
many kinds of children’s and infants’ wear, percale housedresses, men’s 
work clothing, shorts and business shirts, sheets and pillowcases, beef, 
butter, cheese, canned salmon, and some canned fruits and vegetables. 

In primary markets, the chief price increases in 1944 were for 
textiles, farm products, and building materials. With few exceptions, 
these advances were moderate. Prices of most of the basic materials 
required for military production, including metals and chemicals, 
were stable or declined. Contract-price changes for munitions have 
continued the decline which has characterized prices of goods pur- 
chased by the Army and Navy since the beginning of the war. The 
War Department Index of Contract Price Changes has decreased 
about 10 percent since January 1944. 

In the'detailed discussion of price developments in 1944 that follows, 
the period covered is that from December 1943 to the latest date 
available—November or December 1944. 
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Prices of Consumer Goods 


In 1944 the stability of food prices, together with virtually 
unchanged rents and utility rates in most areas, held the average rise 
in the prices of living essentials during the year to 2 percent, even 
though there were substantial advances in the costs of apparel, house- 
furnishings, and some services. , 


Percent of Change in Prices of Principal ante in the Cost of Living in Specified 
Peri 
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Percent of change— 





From OPA’s 

General Maxi-| From start of 
mum Price war 
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ode aed December 1944 | December 1944 








+28. 8 


+47.0 
+42. 4 
«2 | .d | +3.8 
electricity, and ice .3 | +12.2 


Housefurnishings +42. 1 
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Prices of most of the basic materials used in the production of con- 
sumer goods showed little change in primary markets. Prices of farm 
products rose 24% percent up to late November, largely because of 
increases for livestock and poultry and for cotton and tobacco. In 
December the ceiling prices for wheat were raised 4 cents per bushel 
in order to maintain full parity levels for farmers under the Stabiliza- 
tion Extension Act. Prices of basic textile fibers and products for 
further manufacture also rose by slightly less than 2 percent, mainly 
because of higher ceilings allowed by the Office of Price Administration 
for cotton yarn and fabrics, in compliance with provisions of the 
Bankhead amendment to the Stabilization Extension Act. Most other 
primary-market prices of consumer goods were unchanged or slightly 
lower, as indicated below. 


Percent of change— 


From start of 
Last year: war: 
December 1943 to August 1939 to ' 
November 1944 ' November 1944 


+103. 9 
+ 56. 4 


Hides and leather products ; +25. 4 
Textile products ; + 46. 6 
1 Latest month available. 


FOOD PRICES 


Food prices in retail and primary markets in December 1944 were 
at about the same level prevailing in late 1943. Since the spring of 
1943, when the OPA took initial action under the President’s “‘hold- 
the-line” order, there has been a moderate downward movement in 
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food prices. This has been accomplished by subsidy payments, “¢;. 
backs’’ on maximum prices, an expansion in the scope of OPA contro 
and larger production of a number of foodstuffs. Prior to May 1943 
food prices had advanced more sharply than any other element in th 
cost of living. A market basket of food that cost $10 in the summer 
of 1939 cost $14.70 in December 1944; it had cost $15.30 in May 1943 
at the peak of prices. 

In 1944 the largest price declines up to late November for foodstuffs 
at retail were for onions (34 percent), sweetpotatoes (24 percent), an 
lettuce (16 percent), all of which were in short supply in 1943 owing 
to unfavorable crop conditions. There were also somewhat lower 
prices for fats and oils, fresh fish, and most meats. Retail prices of 
poultry, eggs, and dried fruits and vegetables were slightly higher by 
the end of 1944 than a year earlier. In primary markets, there was ; 
moderate upward movement for grains, especially wheat, and for 
eggs. Livestock and poultry were more than 5 percent higher than 
at the end of 1943. 

In general, food supplies were somewhat more abundant in 1944 
than in 1943, according to Department of Agriculture estimates, 
However, the Bureau’s monthly surveys in retail stores in 56 cities 
indicated that supplies of some important foods moving into retail 
stores were not adequate to meet the civilian demand. ong these 
were good grades of beef, veal, lamb, pork, bacon, and butter, canned 
salmon, American cheddar cheese, and some canned fruits. - A survey 
conducted by the Bureau showed that in December 1944, somewhat 
more than half of all independent grocery stores visited in 56 large 
cities were completely out of bacon, about one-third had no butter, 
7 out of every 10 had no canned salmon, 6 out of 10 had no canned 
pineapple, and about 3 out of 10 had no beef. 

Although on the whole food supplies were ample, they fluctuated 
considerably during the course of the year, occasioning a number of 
important changes in rationing regulations. In the spring and 
summer, when meats and fruits and vegetables were relatively abun- 
dant, allowances for civilians were liberalized. For a time in the 
spring all meats except beefsteaks and roasts were point free, and in 

e late summer almost all important canned vegetables could be 


purchased without ration stamps. However, most meats and 

canned vegetables were returned to the rationed-food list at the end 

of the year and their point values were increased. Moreover, in 

view of the changed supply situation, the OPA on December 23 
) 


cancelled all ration stamps for processed foods and meats validated 


before December 1. 


PRICES OF TEXTILES AND APPAREL 


Costs of clothing in retail stores rose about 6 percent in 1°44, 
the increases resulting mainly from the continued disappearance 0! 
lower-priced merchandise. Average rises of 10 percent for house 
dresses and 12 percent for men’s shorts and pajamas from the end 0! 
1943 to the autumn of 1944 were due almost entirely to nonavailability 
of the lower-priced goods. An increase during the same period 0! 
11 percent for women’s fur-trimmed coats, caused partly by the 
increase in the tax on such coats, and substantial advances for gloves, 
rayon dresses and nightgowns also contributed to the total rise for 
clothing prices during 1944. 
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Throughout the year, supplies of many types of cotton products 
in retail stores were small. Shortages of work clothing and of under- 
wear, especially for children, were particularly noticeable. For 
example, in August and September 1944, according to surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, men’s work shirts and children’s knit 
shirts and infants’ diapers were not available in one-third of the retail 
establishments surveyed in large cities, and knit panties could not be 
obtained in half of the stores. Cotton yard goods were exceedingl 
scarce and nearly two-thirds of the stores had no supply of any kind. 
Women’s low-priced house dresses were available in only half of the 
stores. Stocks of work clothing were limited, and only slightly more 
peo: of the stores had supplies of the popular 8-ounce denim 
over ‘ ' 

These shortages were in almost all cases due to the growing require- 
ments of the armed forces for textile fabrics. ‘To meet these needs, in 
view of the scarcity of manpower and plant capacity, meant a steady 
reduction in the quantity of cotton textiles available for civilians. 
Thus, in September the War Production Board ordered the partial 
conversion of certain cotton mills to production of duck and related 
fabrics by looms ordinarily operating on bedspread fabrics, drapery, 
upholstery and pile fabrics, table damask, colored yarn suitings, 
corduroy and denims, drills and twills used for work clothing. Conse- 
quently, the WPB issued allocation and priority orders designed to 
preserve or augment the supply of certain essential civilian goods such 
as infants’ and children’s wear and staple cotton fabrics used for home 
sewing. 

Although supplies of woolen and worsted clothing were ample dur- 
ing 1944, at the year’s close this situation was beginning to change, as 
military requirements mounted rapidly. In December the WPB 
issued orders temporarily channeling the entire production of wool 
tops and worsted yarns for use in “‘rated’”’ orders—i. e., orders for the 
armed services, lend-lease shipment, or specified essential civilian 
clothing. Directives were also issued to insure the production of 
badly needed Army overcoats and battle-jackets. 

In primary markets, higher prices for textile products were due 
largely to the higher OPA ceiling prices allowed for major cotton 
products in accordance with the provisions of the Stabilization Ex- 
tension Act of 1944. This act provides that maximum prices at the 
manufacturer’s level for the individual major product must be high 
enough to reflect parity prices of cotton to growers. The advances 
during the latter half of 1944 for cotton s at the manufacturer’s 
level ranged from 1 percent for some knit underwear to as much as 
15 percent for certain grades of combed cotton yarns. The higher 
prices allowed for carded cotton yarns, denims, sanforized chambray, 
print cloth, combed-yarn fabrics, and major types of sheets and pillow- 
cases fell within this range. Earlier in the year—in February and 
March—increases had been allowed on sheets and pillowcases as well 
as for the work-clothing fabrics (chambray, covert and denim), in 
order to increase production. These increases ranged from 1% percent 


to 7 percent. 
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COST OF HOUSING 


Rents for homes and apartments have remained virtually unchanged 
since the institution of Federal rent control and the roll-back of rents 
in 1942, but housing facilities continued to be scarce, especially jy 
war production centers. Between September 1939 and May 1942 
just prior to institution of control, rents rose 5.3 percent. During 
1944 they rose only 0.2 percent. The increases in rental costs for 
some homes and apartments during 1944 occurred for a variety of 
reasons, such as curtailment of services ordinarily provided, and addi- 
tional charges for services or for changes in the number of occupants. 
For example, in several cases the charges for the addition of furniture 
amounted to as much as $65 per month and for the increase in the 
number of occupants to $11. However, these advances’ were not 
frequent enough to affect the general average of rents. 

In some small cities, where rents are not under Federal rent control, 
there were advances in rents during 1944 following a period of stable 
rental costs. Of the 20 small cities surveyed by the Bureau, only 
half were under Federal rent control in 1944. In the small cities 
exempt from regulation, rents showed a marked advance during the 
year, with increases ranging from 0.8 percent to 5.1 percent. In all 
of these cities except two, the increases were much larger than in 1943, 
when they ranged from 0.1 percent to 2.3 percent. In the small cities 
under rent control, rent changes ranged from a net decrease of 0.2 
percent to a rise of 0.8 percent during the year. In view of the fact 
that such a large share of the urban population lives in cities of over 
25,000 population, the rise in the small-city rents would not greatly 
affect the national rent picture. 

The housing shortage remained acute in most cities, although the 
completion of public housing units, the relaxation of regulations for 
occupancy of public housing, and cutbacks in war activities relieved 
the situation in some centers. Recent surveys of vacant homes by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show a slightly larger gross vacancy 
rate, for example, in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Seattle, Houston, Man- 
chester, and Portland, Maine, than for 1943 or late 1942, and a lower 
vacancy rate in Birmingham and Memphis. In all of the cities sur- 
veyed except Manchester and Portland vacancies amounted to less 
than 1.5 percent, as compared with a generally accepted vacancy 
norm of 5 percent. Even where vacancies became more numerous 
in 1944, most of the available dwellings lacked some standard facility, 
such as installed heating, lights, running water, or bathtub or shower. 
This acute shortage of desirable dwelling units continued to force 
families to buy homes in order to find a new place to live or to retain 
the one they were occupying. The removal of rental units from the 
market through sales or owner occupancy continued to be extensive 
and in some cities showed a marked increase. In Memphis, for ex- 
ample, where vacant homes are very scarce, about 10 percent of 
homes previously rented were sold or occupied by owners, and 11 
Minneapolis, about 8 percent. 

Curtailment of new construction continued during 1944, with work 
beginning on only 160,000 dwellings, as compared with 351,000 in 
1943. Some relief may be expected from the H-2 housing program 
which was inaugurated in 1942 by the National Housing Agency an 
the War Production Board. This program allows, for selected arcas, 
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the construction of residences with sales prices up to $8,000 and a 
rent outing of $65 a month, and removes all occupancy restrictions. 
Prior to this program, new construction was limited to homes and 


apartments for in-migrant essential workers and generally to sales 
prices of $6,000 and a rental of $50 per month. It is expected that 
this new program will relieve the general congestion and raise the 
quality of housing available. 


PRICES OF HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


The sharp rise of 12 percent in the retail cost of housefurnishings 
during 1944 was partly the result of the dropping of lower-priced lines 
of furniture, stoves, and textile housefurnishings. An additional factor 
of importance was the reappearance in civilian markets of spring-filled 
upholstered furniture, the production of which had been banned in 
the autumn of 1942. Because of increased arene costs, these 
products sold in 1944 at prices substantially higher than when they 
were last available. 

Aside from spring-filled furniture, several other consumer durable 
goods reappeared in civilian markets after an absence of a year and 
a half; these included vacuum cleaners, electric irons, aluminum cook- 
ing utensils, the pre-war type of coil bedsprings, and gas ranges. 
However, these products were made available only in limited quan- 
tities in certain areas through the easing of restrictions by the War 
Production Board and through the “spot authorization” program. 
The order, issued in December, which in general “freezes’’ civilian 
output at levels no higher than the last quarter of 1944, precludes any 
further expansion in their supply in the immediate future. 


PRICES OF FUEL, ELECTRICITY, AND ICE 


Retail prices of fuels and electricity were generally stable in 1944. 
Bituminous-coal prices advanced 1% percent during the year, while 
anthracite prices declined slightly, following the last major advance 
in 1943. During 1944 coal supplies remained limited, with the rate of 
production at the close of the year appreciably below that at the end 
of 1943. Domestic consumption of virtually all supplies of anthra- 
cite, much of the supply of bituminous coal, and nearly all eastern 
coke was limited during the year by the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War. In primary markets, the most important change was a 5- 
percent rise in the price of coke, reflecting advances in coal prices at the 
end of 1943. In February, and for that month alone, OPA allowed 
an increase of 45 cents per ton in the price of anthracite at all levels 
of sale, to permit the overtime operation of mines in order to meet 
the Saxeoying fuel shortage. There was a slight decrease in the 
price of fuel oil and gasoline. 

Utility rates were unchanged in most areas except in a few cities 
where special rebates and temporary rate reductions were given to 
consumers. These reductions were made for electricity in Portland 
(Oreg.) and Atlanta, and for gas in Detroit. The cost of both gas 
and electricity to the typical household consumer was smaller in 1944 
than at the outbreak of war. Between September 1939 and Sep- 
tember 1944 rates for beth gas and electricity to domestic consumers 
declined about 3 percent. During most of the year utilities were 


6270154512 
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operating at or near capacity, and in many areas the conversion of 
heating equipment from other fuels to gas was forbidden and wp. 
necessary use of electricity was discouraged. 


COST OF OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES 


The cost of many services rose appreciably during the year, cop- 
tinuing the steady rise in prices simce 1940. The price of men’s 
haircuts was 75 cents or a dollar in most cities, compared with 5) 
cents before the war. There were advances in 1944 of about 9 percent 
in the cost of women’s beauty-shop services and of about 20 percent ip 
the cost of domestic services. The cost of medical care was also 
higher, and there was a general advance in rates for newspapers and 
laundry services. Motion-picture admissions went up and cosmetic 
prices advanced, both because of the increased Federal tax. The 
sale of cigarettes was limited by most retailers to one pack per cus- 
tomer, automatically eliminating the saving attached to the purchase 
of two packs at a time, and raising the effective price. 

As the previous discussion has indicated, taking the family budget 
as a whole, advances were concentrated in elothing and housefur- 
nishings and in miscellaneous goods and services, accompanying 
scarcities which forced the consumer either to do without, or often 
to buy in a higher price line than is customary. 


Industrial Prices 


Prices of most basic industrial products showed little change in 
1944, having an average rise of only 1% percent from December 1943 
to December 1944. In the early months of the year there were upward 
adjustments in OPA maximum prices for lumber and wood pulp, 
designed to increase production and relieve serious shortages. Coal 
and coke prices were also advanced, reflecting in part higher labor 
costs caused by wage-rate changes and other charges made in i943. 
Higher maximum prices were allowed for some grades of waste paper 
and for brick and cement in some areas. In the petroleum industry, 
a Government subsidy was granted to certain crude-oil producers, in 
order to stimulate output in marginal wells without the necessity for 
a general price advance. With these exceptions, prices for most non- 
agricultural materials and finished products were stable. 

In the summer and fall of 1944, when victory in Europe seemed 
imminent, an appreciable weakness appeared in the sensitive scrap- 
metal markets, with substantially lower prices for aluminum, copper 
and iron and steel scrap. Later in the year, as military demands again 
increased, steel-scrap prices advanced to ceiling levels and selective 
buying disappeared. Prices of nonferrous-metal scrap, especially 
aluminum and zinc, remained relatively low because of large supplies. 
On the other hand, supplies of both virgin and scrap lead were ser'- 
ously short in the latter part of the year. There were also lower 
prices for chemicals, in part because of economies achieved in their 
production; included among these were formaldehyde, methanol, 
glycerin, nitrocellulose, oleic acid, and several vitamins. For the same 
reason it was possible for the OPA to reduce ceiling prices for syn- 
thetic-rubber tires by 7 percent and for synthetic-rubber tire tubes by 
16 percent. ’ 
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Although supplies of most basic industrial materials were ample, 
with the exception of lumber and wood pulp, several military products 
were in seriously short supply at the year’s close, including heavy 
ammunition, heavy trucks, tanks, and tires. These shortages were 
due in part to the sudden changes in types and quantities of products 
required for military purposes as the campaign in Europe developed. 
An additional factor of considerable importance throughout the year 
was the increasing tightness in the labor market, particularly in the 
industries in which wages in general were lower * om those in ship- 
yards, airplane plants, and other war industries. 

Price changes for the major industrial commodity groups are shown 


in the accompanying tabulation. 
Percent of increase— 
From start 
In last year: of war: 
December 1943 A 1989 
to November to November 
1944% 19441 


Fuel and lighting +1.2 +145 
Metals and metal products —.1 +11.3 
I SI ee +2. +29. 9 
Chemicals and allied products +41.2 
Miscellaneous commodities . +28. 2 


1 Latest month available. . 
2 In process of revision. 


PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


Prices of building materials advanced 2% percent in 1944, a smaller 
rise than in any war year except 1942. During the year the volume 
of new construction dropped sharply—to only half that in 1943— 
signaling completion of the greater part of the war-plant and essential- 
housing programs. The price advances for brick and cement, shown 
in the accompanying tabulation, were allowed by the OPA primarily 
to compensate producers for the rapid decline in volume of sales and 
accompanying higher unit overhead costs. An additional factor 
raising costs for some brick producers was. an advance permitted in 
wage rates in certain areas by the War Labor Board. 


Building materials 
Brick and tile 


Paint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel 

Other building materials 


1 Latest month available. 


In the case of lumber, however, demand continued to exceed supply 
through much of 1944. Army needs, especially for crating, continued 
to grow, while the manpower shortage impeded production, partic- 
ular M in southern pine areas. The average price advance for lumber 


of 4% percent in 1944 was the result of upward adjustments in OPA 
ceilings designed to encourage output at the same time that a limitation 
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order issued by the WPB channeled the limited supply into the mog 
essential uses. Total production of lumber in 1944 was about 5 per. 
cent less than in 1943. 

The 3-percent rise in paint and paint-material prices was dip 
almost entirely to a 7-percent increase for turpentine, still exemp, 
from OPA control, and a 45-percent increase for gum rosin, which 
was not brought under OPA control until June 1944. Although 
average prices for plumbing and heating products showed little change 
there were two sharp price movements during the year. The firs 
was an advance of 10% percent in the price of heating boilers, allowed 
by the OPA to compensate for higher production costs. This advance 
was roughly offset in the group of building materials as a whole by , 
10-percent decline for vitreous-china plumbing equipment, as manv- 
facturers attempted to ‘‘unload” victory models in anticipation of 
release of initial pre-war materials. Prices of most other building 
materials, such as plaster and plasterboard, window glass and struc. 
tural steel, remained unchanged during the year or moved only slightly. 


PRICES OF METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS 


Prices of metals and metal products in 1944 continued, as in the 
previous 3 years, at a level about 11 percent above that prevailing 
in 1939. Aside from small increases for agricultural implements, the 
only important price changes in 1944 were for scrap metals and 
quicksilver. 

Nonferrous scrap-metal prices declined early in the year as supplies 
rose relative to demand, and dropped even farther in the summer and 
fall in response to the widespread belief that the war in Europe was 
near an end. From December 1943 to October 1944 the average 
decline in price for all nonferrous scrap was 11 percent. The market 
for iron and steel scrap also weakened and in the autumn average 
prices were 9 percent below their level at the beginning of the year, 
while, for the first time since 1942, the important heavy melting grade 
sold for less than the ceiling price. 

During the last 2 months of 1944, when it became clear that the 
military situation would require accelerated munitions production, 
prices of basic grades of steel scrap again returned to ceiling levels. 
Abundant supplies of aluminum scrap and adequate stocks of zinc 
scrap, however, kept these prices below their peaks, although going 
market prices strengthened somewhat in November and December. 
The establishment of a floor on some grades of Government-owned 
aluminum scrap helped to stabilize the market. 

Quicksilver prices also fluctuated widely. From December 1943 to 
July 1944 the average price of a 76-pound flask dropped from $192.50 
to $100.50, as the Government reduced its purchases in view of a large 
stockpile. In one month, from December 1943 to January 1944, the 
price declined by nearly 20 percent. Later in the year there was 
partial recovery, with the price reaching $123.50 in December as 
demand increased. To help stimulate essential output, the Govern- 
ment fixed a minimum price on sales from its stockpile at $2.00 above 
the established market quotation. , 

Supplies of most metals improved considerably in 1944. The out- 
standing exception was lead, as requirements for both the small-arms 
program and civilian production increased, while the manpower 
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shortage impeded supply. In December the War Production Board 
announced that most civilian uses of lead in 1945 would be limited to 
40 percent of the 1944 level. On the other hand, output of aluminum 
so far exceeded requirements that cutbacks amounting to about 54 
percent of total capacity were made during the year, although at the 
close ef the year sheet aluminum was growing scarce, pie 4 for use 
in the stepped-up aircraft program. Large cutbacks were also made 
in magnesium production. The tungsten supply increased so much 
that,the Metals Reserve Co. discontinued premium payments. 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Markets for most chemicals and allied products were stable in 1944, 
and improved supply and increased production efficiency were reported 
for many products. The largest price advance during the year re- 
sulted from the increased excise tax established for ethyl alcohol in 
April. Average prices for fertilizer materials rose fractionally as the 
result of a 7-percent advance in Florida phosphate rock, allowed by 
the OPA to meet higher labor costs. Aside from these advances, 
prices of most other basic chemicals and drugs were unchanged and 
a few were substantially lower. 

Improved efficiency and the economies of mass production resulted 
in a price reduction of 14 percent for methanol, 52 percent for peni- 
cillin, from 5% to 20 percent for formaldehyde and comparable reduc- 
tions for formaldehyde derivatives, and from 16 to 52 percent for 
synthetic vitamins. In addition a price reduction of nearly 16 percent 
was announced by producers of anhydrous ammonia in November. 
In December 1944, prices of formaldehyde in tank cars and the syn- 
thetic vitamins were at all-time lows. Increasing fat supplies resulted 
in a price decline of 20 percent for glycerine. 

Although supplies of many important chemicals improved in 1944, 
certain products remained in seriously short supply. Among these 
were sulfuric acid, toluene, xylol, and benzene. On the other hand, 
42 chemicals were removed from the critical group-1 list of the WPB 
during the year, including several plastic materials, acrylic resins, allyl 
resins, and ethyl cellulose and polystrene. In addition, the improve- 
ment in the supply of industrial alcohol was sufficient to permit distil- 
lers to resume production of beverage alcohol for one month (August). 


PRICES OF PAPER AND PULP 


Although almost all types of paper and pulp were scarce throughout 
1944, most prices were stable and there was an average advance of 
slightly more than 1 percent during the year. The only sharp price 
increases occurred for raw or semifabricated materials. In order to 


encourage production, the OPA in February advanced ceiling prices 

from 7 to 14 percent for sulfate, ground wood, and soda grades of wood 

pulp. Advances in maximum prices for waste paper, averaging 26 

percent during the year, were permitted in order to encourage collec- 

tion. oy pzices in several important regions were also ad- 
n the 


vanced. other hand, prices of most finished products—box- 
board, book paper, wrapping and tissue paper, newsprint, etc.—were 


Ba ap. 
The chief source of increased demand for paper in 1944 was from the 
armed forces for use in packaging. At the same time civilian demand 
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remained high and manufacturers were forced to seek new ways for 
increasing utilization of-fiber. However, the price advances allowed 
for pulp wood and waste paper during the year were partly respon. 
sible for increasing receipts by 26 and 16 percent, respectively, above 
1943. 


PPODOPOR: 


Cost of Living in Large Cities, December 1944 


PRICES of living essentials rose three-tenths of 1 percent between 
mid-November and mid-December 1944. Seasonal advances in the 
prices of fresh fruits and vegetables and continued scarcities of lower. 
priced textile goods were mainly responsible for the increase. (n 
December 15, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the living 
costs of moderate-income families stood at 127.0 percent of the 
1935-39 average and 2.1 percent above the December 1943 level. 

The family food bill advanced 0.7 percent during the month, as 
seasonal price increases were reported for most fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Prices of cabbage, onions, and sweetpotatoes advanced 
more than is usual at this season, while lettuce prices, which generally 
decline slightly between November and December, rose almost 1) 
percent during the month because of the short crop. Small advances 
were reported in the prices of meats, fish, poultry, and eggs, and 
supplies of meats and poultry in retail stores were very limite: 
During the course of the year food costs as a whole remained relatively 
stable, increasing only 0.2 percent from their December 1943 level. 

Clothing prices rose again by 0.5 percent on the average between 
mid-November and mid-December. Scattered advances occurred in 
prices of cotton clothing, particularly for work garments. Yard 
goods and inexpensive clothing of all kinds were increasingly hard 
to get. In a few cities price declines were reported on men’s lower- 
quality shirts and shorts, as stores received only small supplies 
produced undef the WPB-OPA “low-cost clothing” program. - 

In general, textile housefurnishings and all types of furniture were 
also in short supply. Substitutions of higher price lines and _ the 
continued reintroduction of spring-filled furniture at prices above 
those at which it was last marketed contributed largely to the 0.9 
percent increase during the month in the average cost of house- 
furnishings. 

The cost of miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.2 percent 
because of increased costs for cigarettes and pipe tobacco, as more 
retailers limited customers to one pack. Scattered advances occurred 
in charges for newspapers, for medical care, and for domestic, barber. 
and beauty-shop services. 

Utility bills were substantially reduced in December in three cities. 
Rebates on December bills were allowed to consumers of ele@tricity 
in Atlanta and of gas in Detroit. In Cleveland, the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission ordered a retroactive rate reduction. 

Further slight increases were reported in rental costs in some 
cities; the largest advances were in Jacksonville (0.6 percent from 
June to December 1944), Savannah (0.4 percent from June to De- 
cember 1944), and Mobile (0.3 percent from September to December 
1944). The 0.1-percent increase reported for all the large cities 
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combined, in December 1944, summarizes changes since September 
15 in 6 cities and since June 15 in 14 cities.! 

In connection with the data shown in the following tables, it should 
be borne in mind that the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index indicates 
average changes in retail prices of selected s, rents, and services 
bought by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent of the ex- 
penditures of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 
in 1934-36. The index does not show the full wartime effect on the 
cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in ee and eating away from 
home. It does not measure changes in total “living costs’”—that is, 


in the total amount families = jor living. Income taxes and bond 
subscriptions are not included.’ 


TaBLe 1.—Jndexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, Dec. 15, 1944, and Earlier Dates 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





Fuel, elec- 
Cloth- ’ House- 
i oy. and furnishings 





100. 6 
100. 1 
122. 2 
123. 6 
127.9 
‘141.4 
4141.7 
143. 0 


SSSES8 
Senwoowa 


= 
Oo 


























1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 

2 Rents not collected in this month. 

} Based on rents in 20 large cities in December 1944 and assuming no change in cities not surveyed in that 
— Py text footnote 1 below. 

‘ Revised. 


TaBLe 2.—Percent of Change' in Cost of Living in Large Cities in Specified Periods 





House- 


All Cloth- : . Miscel- 
Date items | Food ing Rent _—¥ Salen 





Nov. 15, 1944 to Dec. 15, 1944 . ' ; . ’ ’ +0. 2 
Dee. 15, 1943 to Dec. 15, 1944 : ; \ ’ . +4.2 
Sept. 15, 1 to Dec. 15, 1944 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , +10.5 
May 15, 1942 to Dec. 15, 1944 . . ; ‘ ‘ +11.0 
Jan. 15, 1941 to Dec. 15, 1944 + . » 1 q ; +20. 8 
Aug. 15, 1939 to Dec. 15, 1944 +28. " ; +22. 6 


























| Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
? Change from Sept. 15, 1944. Based on rents in 20 large cities in December 1944 and assuming no change 
in cities not surveyed in December. See footnote 1 below. 


! Beeause of the comparative stability of rents under OPA control, rents are now reported quarterly in 
some cities and semiannually in others. Changes which occur between successive rent surveys are shown 
in the city rent indexes at the date of the latest survey; changes for intervening dates are not estimated in the 
city rent index. The rent index for the average of large cities is computed quarterly on the basis of rent 
changes in the cities actually surveyed (20 in December), and on the assumption that no change has occurred 
in the other cities since they were surveyed 3 months ge vq 

? For a description of the methods used in computing the index, see Description of the Cost-of-Living 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For an ap of the factors enumerated above, see the report 

President’s Committee on the Cost of Living, November 17, 1944. 
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Tasie 3.—Percent of Change ' in Cost of Living in Specified Periods, by Cities 

. “Ee 
Dec. 15, | Aug. 15,| Jan.1, | May 15, | Sept. |: 
1943, to | 1939, to | 1941, to | 1942, to | 1949"; 


Oty Dec. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dec 1; 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | Jou” 
| 








+28. 8 


+ 
to 


Average: Large cities 
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New York........-- 
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1 Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
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TaBLe 4.—Percent of Change! in Cost of Living, Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 1944, by Cities 
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All , ; Miscel- 

City . Food electric- | furnish- 
items ing ity and ice ings laneous 
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! Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 

? Based on prices for 56 cities, collected on the Tuesday nearest the 15th of the month. 

} Change from Sept. 15, 1944. Based on rents in 20 large cities surveyed in December 1944 and assuming no 
in rents in cities not surveyed in that month. 

ic from June 15, 1944. 

§ Change from Sept. 15, 1944, 

* Rents not reported in December. See text footnote 1, p. 401. 


TaBLE 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities in Quarter Ending Dec. 15, 1944 


[This table of city —— is Re ublished at quarterly intervals. Some of the indexes here shown for Octo- 


ber and November are revisions of figures previously published] 





Indexes ! (1935-39=100) of cost of— 





| 
City and date Fuel, 
Cloth- elec- | jHouse- 
i tricity, ines 
and ice B 
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Average: onal cities 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 5.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities in Quarter Ending 
= ts, 1944--Contiaued 





Indexes ! (1935-39 = 100) of cost of— 





City and date Fuel, 

Cloth- elec | House | arise 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 5.—Indexes of Cost o ae in Quarter Ending 
Y 0. 1s , 1944—Continued 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





City and date Fuel, 

: Cloth- elec- —_ 
ing tricity, 

and ice | ies 





south Atlantie—Continued. 
Richmond: 


BBS S38 SE 
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() 
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139.7 () 
139.9 (3) 
139.9 
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| Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
a on prices oe 56 cities, collected on the Tuesday nearest the 15th of the month. 
ata not available 
‘ Based on rents in 20 large cities in December 1944 and assuming no change in rents in cities not surveyed 
inthat month. See text footnote 1, p. 401. 
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TaBLe 6.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, 1935 to December 1944 





Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





Year and month Fuel, elec- 


Clothing| Rent | tricity, and a iscel- 
ice aneous 
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! Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 


? Revised. 
3 Based on rents in 20 large cities in this month and assuming no change in rents in cities not surveyed. 


4 Rents not surveyed in.this month. 


POOOOOOP 


Retail Prices of Food in November 1944 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on November 14, 1944, 
as compared with costs in the previous month and in November 1943, 


are shown, in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by 
Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 





Oct. 17, | Nov. 16, | Sept. 15, | Jan. 14, | Aug. 15, 

, 1944, to 1942, to | 1941, to | 1939, to 

Commodity group Nov. 14, ” 14, | Nov. 14, | Nov. 14, | Nov. 14, 
1944 1944 1944 


+7.8 +46.0 
+3.0 ; 416.3 
=, 7 435.5 
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51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
the number of foods in the index wa 
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! The number of cities included in the index was changed 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same 
increased from 54 to 61. 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 


AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
1935 - 39+ 100 
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1 ae ae eee 


[1935-39 = 100} 












































Aug. 15 
All 10008...n<asscdednsessecesootscdsancves 136. 5 136. 4 137.3 126. 6 97.8 93. 5 
Cereals and bakery products__-..........- 108. 6 108. 6 108. 3 105. 4 94.9 93. 4 
Moths... .casctihnws one dubhitninsineehalphere 129.7 129. 4 130. 4 130.6 101.1 95. 7 
OT a Ee 118.2 118.2 119.0 126. 0 109. 4 99. 6 
Pork......Ssiietedebdotepege stins 112.2 112.2 113.3 124.0 86. 1 88. 0 
Lam. a eindatiiGadeeokon 134. 5 134.7 133.5 133.7 98.7 98. 8 
Chick ellis inte sthsincierecest 150. 4 149.9 146. 5 133. 7 97.2 94.6 
Fish, fresh and canned 210. 3 205. 8 223.6 168. 2 118.7 99. 6 
Dairy products. ............-. 133.6 133.6 133. 6 127.7 105. 1 93. 1 
Reh. ....<sbabiinndgieducasoceee 186. 7 179.0 190. 8 155. 2 97.4 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables___...... 160. 7 162.9 162.6 129.7 93.3 92.4 
VORA Piathccetnssesmscans 167.6 170.4 170. 1 130. 3 93.4 92.8 
CemiRDaisnoseancrcsnies 129.6 129.7 129. 9 123.8 91.4 91.6 
Dris@ ik n<cenmdstnnese 166. 5 165.7 162. 5 143.4 99. 6 90.3 
Bevel OQWBiieck o- <ccscodens-< 124.3 124.3 124.8 123.8 90.9 94.9 
Fats and oils................ 123. 2 123.1 125. 0 120.7 80. 3 84.5 
Sugar and sweets. ........................ 126. 5 126. 4 126.6 127.0 95. 3 95. 6 























1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
2 Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population 


weights. 


TaBLE_3.—A verage Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,! November 
1944 Compared With Earlier Months 






































See footnotes at end of table. 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Fat; WRENS oo. nw cceidguen <cusde 10 pounds_.- 
| MRR AER EES Sy PR ae a Bes 
Wheat cereal #__._...........--..- 28 ounces. 
ey Rectal: Sas See gee wee 8 ounces__ 
i ES aS, 8 Ry pound __ 
URE OR: SR a Oe eT ORE do_. 
pS RECS AS Ge LE do.. 
Flour, pancake ?______.__..._..... 20 ounces-- 
Bakery products: 
FU ccdiitenetoaneeban pound... 
Bread, whole-wheat... .................- do.. 
pS ES REIS SS EEE do-- 
he on Sk cmeendec tes “awe do... 
ES eae eer do... 
Meats: 
B 
Pie, SPs aes ae ne Ee ee SEY do-- 
EELS, SOR AUR do_. 
RES FE arash Tae do... 
SS RL 1) Sa ee eras do.. 
as SRA SOE SREY REE ae , 
RAPESEED ln SR Peele 0... 
Veal: 
ESE Se ape ee rr sc a mee do... 
Roast, boned and rolled ?____...__......- do... 
Pork: 
SS EE eae do_- 
Fe AR SS ES ae eee do... 
EST Sg A eae: aan do-- 
Ham, — VIE IS a a 
a i i 0... 
a 2. ap wrctnnceec scence ennnenceeen sen = 
Se 0... 
SS EATS Saas do.- 
Lamb: « 
a Ne iaciuibeaigianas do... 
one Sis tan sod cminvienanal do... 

















1944 
Oct. 17 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
64. 2 64.1 63. 0 41.4 35. 8 
15.8 15.7 15. 6 13.8 14.0 
23. 2 23. 2 23.3 23. 5 24.2 
6.5 6.5 6.6 7.1 7.0 
6.4 6.4 5.9 4.2 4.0 
12.7 12.8 12.8 7.9 7.5 
10. 2 10.1 8.7 7.1 7.1 
12.3 12.2 11.4 (3) @) 
8.8 8.8 8.9 7.8 7.8 
9.6 9.6 9.8 8.7 8.8 
9.9 9.9 10. 1 9.0 9,2 
28. 2 28. 2 28. 4 25. 1 () 
18.9 18.9 18.7 15.0 14.8 
40. 6 40.7 41.9 38. 6 36. 4 
33.0 33.0 33.8 31.5 28.9 
28.3 28. 4 29. 0 25. 2 22.5 
30. 6 30. 6 31.3 @) (3) 
37.3 37.3 36. 9 (®) (4) 
27.5 27.5 28.5 (®) @) 
44.6 44.6 45.9 45.2 42.5 
36. 0 35. 9 36. 2 @) (*) 
37.3 37.2 37.7 29.1 30. 9 
40.8 40.9 41.5 30. 1 30. 4 
50.1 50.0 51.7 45.1 46.4 
35. 2 35. 2 35. 8 26. 2 27.4 
22.1 22.3 22.8 16.7 15.4 
22.0 22.0 22.2 8 ) 
38.4 38.5 38. 5 3) 
34.0 34.2 34.5 (8) (8) 
39.9 39.9 40. 2 27.8 27.6 
45.3 45.2 45.3 35. 0 36. 7 
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Tasie 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,! Novemb, 
1944 Compared with Earlier Months—Continued 





1044 1943 1941 








Meats—Continued. 
Poultry: Roasting chickens. - - ----- 
Fish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) 
Salmon, pink 
Salmon, red 2 
Dairy products: 
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Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) 
Milk, evaporated 
Eggs: Eggs, 
Fruits an 
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Fresh vegetables: 
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Grapefruit juice 
Canned vegetables: 
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3. 
4. 
3. 
1. 
3. 
6. 
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1 
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Soup, vegetable ? 

Dried fruits: Prunes 

Dried vegetables: 
Navy beans do_._- 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle ?__ounce_- 
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"Oe Own 
ms 
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SFS gw! 


SREREB 
ocean Nee WOnw oO ow «I 
ss 
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S8s 
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Shortening other than lard- 
n 

In other containers 
Salad dressing 
Oleomargarine 
Peanut butter _. 


SESERES & OBB wo 
wooo “IISc Cr COO © ano co ea! sNOwWanw -_ oO, NIOAAKSSmMman ~~ ~1b0 tO 
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pees and sweets: 
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! Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
? Not included in index. 
3 First priced, February 1943. 
» Composite pri ot ted 
om ce not computed. 
§ First md g October 1941. 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities, on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1943 





City and regional area 
Nov. 16 
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New England: 
, Boston 131.4 


Brid 6 136. 7 
Fall ° . 133. 2 


§ , 133.8 
New Haven 4 137.1 
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! Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total pur- 
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ts. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons, rather than place-to-place comparisons. 
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TaBie’5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined,' 1913 to November 
1944 


[1935-39 = 100) 
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Wholesale Prices, December and Year 1944 


THE upward movement in commodity prices at the primary market 
level which began orga, after the outbreak of World War II con- 
tinued through 1944. he rate of increase, however, slackened 
appreciably during the past year, attesting to the success of the stabi- 
lization program. 

From August 1939, when average prices for the 889 price series 
included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index were 25 percent be- 
low their 1926 level, to the end of 1944, prices for these commodities 
rose nearly 39 percent. During the first full year of war the increase 
amounted to nearly 2 percent and for the second year it was 11 per- 
cent. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, prices advanced more rapidly, 
or 13 percent in 1942. Steps were taken to control the markets and 
prevent runaway prices soon after the United States became a bel- 
ligerent. The effectiveness of these controls is indicated in the 
following statement which shows that in 1943 ‘prices for all com- 
modities rose only 4.4 percent and in 1944. they advanced less than 1 
percent, as compared to 13 percent in 1942. 


1939 to 1940 
1940 to 1941 
1941 to 1942 
1942 to 1943 
1943 to 1944 

Prices for most commodities moved within a very narrow range, 
if at all, between 1943 and 1944. Nearly all the important increases 
were the result of Government action in allowing higher prices to 
cover increased costs to stimulate production or in levying higher 
excise taxes. 

The sharpest increases took place in industrial commodity markets. 
Building materials rose 3.7 percent during 1944 and chemicals and 
allied products advanced 3.6 percent. Upward adjustments in ceil- 
ing prices for lumber, brick, and cement accounted for most of the 
increase in building materials prices, although paint and paint mate- 
rials also rose 2.8 percent. The advance in the chemicals and allied 
products group was the result of higher taxes on alcohol. 

Increased ceiling prices for coal, coke, and petroleum products in 
certain areas caused the fuel and lighting materials group index to rise 
2.7 percent between 1943 and 1944. 

Prices for housefurnishing goods averaged 1.6 percent higher in 1944 
than for the preceding year. Increased prices for furniture early in the 
year were responsible for this advance. 

_ The index for the miscellaneous commodities group rose 1.5 percent 
in 1944, as a result of higher prices for cattle feed, paper and pulp, 
and certain tobacco products. 
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A minor increase, 1 percent, occurred in average prices for text), 
products, largely because of increased prices of cotton goods brough; 
about by the Stabilization Extension Act. Burlap prices also advance 
during the year. 

Except for an increase of 9 percent in the grain markets, prices {p, 
agricultural commodities and their products were generally lower jy 
1944 than in 1943. Livestock and poultry declined over 3 percent: 
meats, nearly 4 percent; hides and skins, more than 4 percent; and 
dairy products, 0.5 percent. 

Average prices for foods dropped 1.6 percent in 1944. In addition 
to lower prices for meats and dairy products, egg prices were appre. 
ciably lower. Cereal products, on the contrary, advanced 1.2 percent. 
reflecting the rise in grain prices. 

Farm products prices at the primary market level rose 0.6 percent 
from 1943 to 1944 as a result of the increase in the grain markets, not. 
withstanding the decrease of over 3 percent for livestock and poultry. 

During the year, raw materials prices rose 1 percent; semimanv- 
factured commodities, 1.3 percent; and manufactured products, ()7 
percent. 

Table 1 presents index numbers of wholesale prices and percentage 
changes by groups and subgroups of commodities for 1944, 1943, and 
August 1939. | 


Tasie 1.—IJndex Numbers of Wholesale Prices and Percentage Changes, by Groups and 
Subgroups of modities, for 1944, 1943, and August 1939 
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Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of 
commodities for selected years are shown in table 2 


TaBie 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
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TaBLe 2.—Index Number of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commoditirs—Continued ‘ 
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1 Data not available. 
Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities in December 191! 


Although there were relatively few changes in primary commodity 
markets during December, particularly in industrial commodities, 
higher prices for certain agricultural products and hides and skins 
resulted in a rise of 0.3 percent in the Bureau of Labor Statistics all- 
commodity index of nearly 900 price series, bringing it to 104.7 percent 
of the 1926 average, the highest level reached in nearly 24 years. 11 
the past 12 months the all-commodity index has risen 1.5 percent to 
point 39.6 percent higher than in August 1939. 

Farm products.—Led by rising grain markets and higher quotation 
for cows, hogs and sheep, cotton and wool, hay, eggs, apples, onions 
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and potatoes, average prices for farm products rose nearly 1 percent 
between November and December to the highest point since June 
1943. All grains except barley advanced, ranging from less than 2 
ercent for wheat to more than 6 percent for oats. Barley prices 
declined slightly. Decreases of over 3 percent for steers and 0.4 
percent for calves caused average prices for livestock and poultry to 
drop 0.1 percent. Lower prices were also reported for oranges and 
dried beans and for tobacco. Under Government support and heavy 
demand, prices for farm products have risen more than 105 percent 
from the low levels which prevailed during the summer of 1939. 
From the outbreak of the war until December 1944, grain prices rose 
nearly 148 percent and livestock and poultry prices advanced more 
than 92 percent. 

Foods.—Seasonally higher prices for fruits and vegetables and eggs 
were largely responsible for an increase during December of 0.4 percent 
in average prices for foods at the primary market level. Sharp in- 
creases were reported for potatoes and apples in most markets and 
for canned cherries. Fresh beef and dressed poultry at New York 
advanced slightly from November to December and Hour prices were 


generally higher. Except for lower prices for oatmeal, oranges, and 
dried beans, there were no important foods for which prices declined 
during the month. 

There have been no major changes in food prices during the past 12 
months. Declines of 2.6 percent for fruits and vegetables and 0.4 
percent for cereal products accounted for an over-all decrease of 0.1 
percent in the foods group index from December 1943 to December 


1944. Increases of less than one-half of 1 percent were recorded in 
prices for dairy products and meats. 

Average prices for food have advanced 57 percent from August 1939, 
with fruits and vegetables nearly 99 percent higher; dairy products, 63 
percent; meats, 44 percent; and cereal products, about 32 percent. 

Hides and leather products.—Average prices for hides and leather 
products rose 1 percent in December as a result of higher prices for 
sheepskins and goatskins. The shearling market became depressed 
late in the year when it was expected thaé the Government would 
market its large surplus. However, upon an announcement that ex- 
cess stocks would be made into coats for shipment abroad, market 
prices rose sharply. No changes were reported in prices for leather, 
shoes, and other leather products during December. Largely as a 
result of the increase in sheepskin prices, the index for hides and 
— products as a group was 0.3 percent higher than in December 
1943. 

In the more than 5 years of war, prices for hides and leather products 
rose over 26 percent. Hides and skins advanced nearly 48 percent; 
shoes, over 25 percent; and leather, more than 20 percent. 

Textile products.—Except for an imcrease of 0.3 percent for cotton 
goods, which brought the textile products index up 0.1 percent, prices 
for this group of commodities were steady in December. Supplies for 
civilian consumption, particularly in cotton goods lines, became 
increasingly scarce. 

During 1944 prices for textile products advanced 1.8 percent. 
Most of this increase was attributable to an advance of 5.6 percent in 
cotton goods, brought about by the Stabilization Extension Act. 
Clothing, mostly men’s and boys’, and woolen and worsted goods, 
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averaged less than one-half of 1 percent higher than for December 

ear ago, while hosiery and underwear and rayon declined slightly. 

n December 1944, average prices for textile products as a group were 
nearly 47 percent higher than before the war. Cotton goods were 2 
percent above the August 1939 level; woolen and worsted goods, 
almost 50 percent; clothing, nearly 32 percent; hosiery and underwear. 
over 16 percent; and rayon, only 6 percent. “Other textile products,” 
including such important war materials as hard fibers, rope, and bur- 
lap, advanced 58 percent since August 1939. 

Fuel and lighting materials.—No changes were reported in prices for 
fuel and lighting materials during December. Shortages of coal 
developed in certain northwestern areas because of transportation 
difficulties and increased demand. 

In the year 1944, prices for fuel and lighting materials rose 1.2 per- 
cent, largely as a result of OPA action in granting higher ceiling prices 
for coal and coke, and for crude petroleum in certain areas, to cover 
increased costs of production. 

During the more than 5 years of war, prices for crude petroleum and 
its products, bituminous coal, and coke have risen approximately 25 
percent, while anthracite has advanced over 32 percent. Lower sales 
realization prices for gas and electricity, however, have held the index 
for the fuel and lighting materials group as a whole to 14.5 percent 
above the August 1939 average. 

Metals and metal products.—The index for the metals and metal 
products group advanced 0.1 percent from November to December 
as a result of higher prices for scrap steel and mercury. Supplies of 
scrap steel became tight during the latter part of the year and prices 
returned to ceiling levels, following the buyers’ holiday of late summer 
which depressed the markets. Mercury prices again rose more than 
9 percent, as production dropped off and demand increased greatly. 

In December 1944, average prices for metals and metal products 
were at exactly their level of a year ago. Minor increases in prices 
for agricultural implements, plumbing and heating equipment, and 
iron-and steel were offset by a sharp break in the mercury market 
which by midyear had fallen almost 50 percent from its level at the 
beginning of the year. Consumption of mercury began to exceed 
production in June, prices strengthened steadily, and by the end of 
the year they had risen 45 percent from the year’s low point. 

Under the influence of Government control and with the coopera- 
tion of the industry, prices for metals and metal products have risen 
slightly more than 11 percent since the war began. Most of the 
increases occurred in prices for motor vehicles and plumbing and 
heating equipment. onferrous metals advanced 15 percent; agr'- 
cultural implements, 4 percent; and iron and steel, a little over 2 
percent, since August 1939. 

Building materials.—In the building materials group a slight 
increase in prices for certain types of brick, brought about by an up- 
ward adjustment in ceiling prices, was offset by a minor decline for 
cement, with the result that the December group index remained 
unchanged at the November level. Over the year period average 
prices for building materials increased 2.6 percent, as a result of in- 
creases of 4 to 5 percent for brick and tile, cement, and lumber, and 
of about 3 percent for important paint materials such as turpentine 


and linseed oil. 
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Building materials prices were nearly 30 percent higher in December 
than in August 1939, largely because of an increase of more than 70 
percent for lumber. During this period paints and paint materials 
advanced 29.5 percent; plumbing and heating equipment and brick 
and tile, over 16 percent; and cement, approximately 7 percent. 

Chemicals and allied products.—Except for substantial declines in 

rices for nux vomica and ergot during December there were few 
changes in the chemicals and allied products markets and the index 
for this group remained unchanged at the November level. 

Average prices for chemicals and allied products, as measured by 
the Bureau’s index, rose 4.4 percent during 1944, largely because 
of higher excise taxes on alcohol. Prices for fertilizer materials and 
mixed fertilizers increased fractionally while a minor decline, less than 
| percent, occurred in the chemicals markets. Prices for industrial fats 
and oils were steady during the year. 

Market prices for essential fats and oils, many of which are import- 
ed, rose sharply upon the outbreak of the war. The index for indus- | 
trial fats and oils in December 1944 was 151 percent over the August 
1939 average; drugs and pharmaceuticals, largely ethyl alcohol, 
advanced nearly 182 percent; fertilizer materials, almost 25 percent; 
mixed fertilizers, over 18 percent; and chemicals, 14 percent. 

Housefurnishing goods —Minor increases in prices for office furniture 
were not sufficient to affect the index for the housefurnishing goods 
group during December. No changes were reported in prices for 
furnishings. 

During the 12-month period average prices of furniture in wholesale 
markets rose a little over 3 percent and furnishings only 0.3 percent. 

When compared with their pre-war level, prices for furniture show 
an increase of 25 percent and furnishings 19 percent. 

Miscellaneous commodities —An upward adjustment in prices for 
boxboard, allowed to certain producers, mostly located east of the 
Mississippi River, together with higher prices for cigars caused 
the index for the miscellaneous group of commodities to rise 0.2 percent 
in December. Since December 1943 the index for this group advanced 
1 percent, largely because of higher prices for paper and pulp and for 
starch and ek cses products, 

Led by an increase of over 133 percent for cattle feed, the miscella- 
neous commodity index in December was 28.5 percent higher than 
before the war. During this period paper and pulp and crude rubber 
increased more than 30 percent, and automobile tires and tubes and 
other miscellaneous commodities, more than 20 percent. 

Prices for raw materials averaged 0.7 percent higher in December 
than in November, primarily as a result of the increase in agricultural 
commodity markets. Average prices for semimanufactured articles 
and manufactured products were steady during the month. In the 
past year prices for raw materials and semimanufactured articles rose 
approximately 2 percent and manufactured products about 1 percent. 
Since August 1939, however, semimanufactured articles and manufac- 
tured products advanced about 27 percent, while raw material prices 
increased over 72 percent. 

Percentage comparisons of the December 1944 level of wholesale 
prices with November 1944, December 1943, and August 1939, with 
corresponding index numbers, are given in table 3. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities. 
December 1944, Compared with November 1944, Desnnder 1943, and August 1939 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 421 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to December 1944 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from December 1943 to 
December 1944, are shown in table 4. 


TaBLE 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100) 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 5 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications ‘“Raw 
materials,’ “SSemimanufactured articles,” and “Manufactured prod- 
ucts’”’ was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July-Decem- 
ber and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 
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Tasie 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities during 


November and December 1944 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 6. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 


to week. 


TaBLe 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, November 
and December 1944 
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Labor Turnover 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, November 1944 


FOR each 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in November, 60 either 
changed jobs or left manufacturing work. Quits represented three- 
fourths of all separations, discharges and lay-offs each accounted for 
10 percent, and the remaining 5 percent resigned for military and 
miscellaneous reasons. 

The quit rate for manufacturing as a whole, 45 per 1,000, was 
slightly below that of last month, but on the same level with that 
of 1 year ago. For the second consecutive month, the rate of quits 
in all major manufacturing groups continued to decline. While there 
were fewer workers who voluntarily left their jobs in the selected 
war industries group, as compared with all manufacturing, the dis- 
charge rate was slightly higher. Reports from firms indicated that 
absenteeism among war workers was the main cause for discharges. 

Five out of the 20 major manufacturing groups had a higher lay-off 
rate than the average for all manufacturing. The lumber and furniture 
groups reported the highest rate of lay-offs, their rates being 16 and 14 
per 1,000, respectively. Bad weather conditions which prohibited 
outdoor work in the sawmill regions, plus a material shortage in the 
planing mills, accounted for the high rate of lay-offs in the lumber 
group. Lay-offs in the furniture group were occasioned by cutbacks in 
plants which are producing plastic turrets as a wartime expediency but 
whose major activity is the production of furniture. Recent revision 
of production and operating schedules for the aircraft-parts industry 
was the primary reason for the laying off of 10 per 1,000 workers in 
the transportation-equipment group. 

Total separation rates for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 
were considerably below the rate for all manufacturing, while that for 
the metal-mining group was only slightly below the manufacturing 
level. Although the total separation rate in iron mining was no higher 
than that in the other metal-mining industries, iron mines reported 
the extremely high lay-off rate of 24 per 1,000 workers, reflecting the 
partial shut-down of mines around the Great Lakes region. 

The total separation rate for women was considerably higher than 
that for men in each of the 7 major manufacturing groups. However, 
the accession rate for women was insufficient to offset the separation 
rate; while for men the reverse held true, indicating a net increase in 


the total number of men. 
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Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing’ 
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1! Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor-turnover rates are not precisely comparab| 
to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for the 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor-turnover data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor-turnover sample is not so extensive 
as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing 
and publishing and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

‘ My — _uanaee separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 
with quits. 


TaBie 2.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates ( oe De 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries, 1944 
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1 November 1944—Continued 
[Asterisks identify selected war industries] 
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[asLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries, 
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TaBie 2.— Monthly Labor Turnover Rates 100 Employees) in Selected Grou d 
r, Industries,' Neumbe 19¢6--Otesoae 


[Asterisks identify selected war industries] 
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TaBLe 3.—Monthly Labor Turnover Rates (Per 100 Employees)' for Men and Women in 
Selected Industries in War Production, November 1944 ? 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, December and 


Year 1944 


THE value of non-Federal building construction started in urban areas 
of the United States during the calendar year 1944 was 7 percent above 
1943. Federal building dropped 43 percent, however, causing the 
value of all building started to decrease from 1.3 to 1.1 billion dollars, 

The increase by nearly a third in the,value of additions, alterations. 
and repairs in 1944 was more than offset by a net decline of about 42 
and 7 percent, respectively, in new residential and new nonresidential 
values. Additions, alterations, and repairs rose on both Federally 
and non-Federally financed projects and new residential work de- 
creased on both types. In the case of new nonresidential building, 
however, the 27-percent decrease in Federal work was in contrast to a 
60-percent increase on other projects. 


Tasie 1.—Value of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Construction, 
1943 and 1944 





Value (in thousands of dollars) 





Total construction Federal construction 
Class of construction 





Per- Per- 
1944! cent of 1944! cent of 
change chang 





All construction , 1,086,203 | 1,289,176 | —15.7 331, 577 


New residential 342, 239 586, 531 | —41.7 54, 047 
New nonresidential 430, 227 463, 458 —7.2 259, 291 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_-_- 313, 737 239, 187 | +-31.2 18, 239 
































! Preliminary. Subject to revision upon receipt of late reports for December 1944. 


About 113,000 new urban dwelling units were constructed in 1944, 
47 percent less than in- 1943. Whereas the number of Federally 
financed dwelling units declined almost four-fifths, the privately 
financed declined only slightly over one-fifth. 
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TasLE 2.—Number and Value of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Source of 
Funds and Type of Dwelling, 1943 and 1944 





Source of funds and type of dwelling 


Number of dwelling units 


Value (in thousands) 





1944! 


1943 


Percent 
of 
change 


1944! 


1943 


Percent 
of 
change 





All dwellings 


privately financed 
1-family 
2-family ? 
Multifamily * 
Federal 


112, 544 


210, 623 


. 


—46. 6 


$338, 178 


$573, 715 


—41.1 





92, 725 
71, 298 

9, 440 
11, 987 
19, 819 





119, 714 
78, 750 
16, 234 
24, 730 
90, 909 


—22.5 

—9.5 
—41.9 
—51.5 
—78. 2 





286, 119 
220, 246 
30, 987 
886 


34, 
52, 059 





—23.6 
—15.3 
—32.0 
—49.1 
—73.9 














| Preliminary. Subject to revision upon receipt of late reports for December 1944. 
2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
: Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of December 1944 With November 1944 and December 
1943 


Around 70 million dollars worth of. building construction was 
started in urban areas of the United States during December, a sea- 
sonal decline of nearly a fourth below November. Both Federal and 
non-Federal construction values decreased in about the same propor- 
tion. New residential building showed a small net gain because of an 


upturn in Federal housing in the Pacific region. 
While the volume of work started during December 1944 was 
nearly a third below the previous December, non-Federal work was 


only a fifth lower, principally because of the 18-percent increase in 
new nonresidential building. 

The total of 8,185 family dwelling units for which permits were 
issued or Federal contracts awarded during December was 2 percent 
above the November total, but 43 percent below that for December 
1943... Approximately three-fifths, or 4,969, were privately financed; 
3,216 were in Federal war housing projects. 


Taste 3.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, December 1943, and 
November and December 1944 
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Percent of change 


Percent of change 
from— 
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Decem- 
ber 1943 


Novem- | 
ber 1044 


Decem- 
ber 1943 


Novem- 
ber 1944 





—31.7 


—47.0 
—35.4 
+5.4 


—10.9 


—41.1 
+13. 4 
+1.1 


All building construction 


New residential 
New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, and repairs--_- 


—25.4 


+8. 2 | 
—34.1 
—30.5 
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TaBLe 4.—Number and Value of New mevmer ss ahener in All Urban Areas, by Source of 
Funds and Type of Dwelling, December 1943, and November and December 1944 












































° Number of dwelling units Value 
Percent of change Percent of change 
Source of funds and type of dwelling from— December from 

= 1944 (in |———_+—____ 

r Novem- | Decem- thousands) Novem- | Decem 

| ber 1944 | ber 1943 ber 1944 | ber i943 

All dwellings................°......-..] 8, 185 +2.3 —42.9 $22, 041 40.1) ~47 
Privately financed......_.. 4,909; —21.9| —41.3 13,818 | —21.8| —w, 
1-family___.__. ’ 5.85 3, 953 —19.0 —35.5 11, 292 —17.0 —4,7 

2-family 1 __- aS gtiimnn 568 —7.2 —42.8 1, 391 —19.5 wf 

Multifamily ?_- feet so 448 —48.5 — 66. 5 1, 135 —51.3 —71.9 
Federally financed___......_.....-.--.. 3, 216 +96. 6 —45.3 8, 223 +88. 5 | ~ 40), 































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction from Public Funds, December 1944 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during November and December 1944 and December 1943 on all con- 
struction projects, excluding shipbuilding, financed wholly or partially 
from Federal funds and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is 
shown in table 5. This table includes construction both inside and 
outside the corporate limits of cities in urban areas of the United 
States. 





















Tasie 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects! Financed from Federal Funds, December 1943, and November and December 
1944 








| 
| Value (in thousands) of contracts awarded and 
force-account work started in— 

6 









Source of funds 





December November December 
19441! 19442 1943 2 





























All PoGerel GOMOD... «cc cesccede<. ese $48, 203 $76, 654 $123, 768 
; War public works...............--.. a he hi ete ene 4, 870 5, 645 74 
§ Regular Federal appropriations *__...........-.......-.-- 33, 570 65, 346 103, 4 
Federal Public Housing Authority....................-- 9, 763 5, 663 16, 384 























- See aa subject to revision. 
evised. 

3 Excludes the follo amounts (in thousands) for ship construction: December 1944, $127,750; Novem- 

ber 1944, $398,169; Decem 1943, $579,312. 


Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are 
derived from estimates of construction cost made by prospective 
private builders when applying for permits to build, and the value o! 
contracts awarded by Federal and State governments. No land costs 
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are included. Unless otherwise indicated, only building construc- 
tion within the corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in 
the tabulations. ; 

Reports of wacrae, | permits which were received in December 1944 
for cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country provide the basis for estimating the total number 
of buildings and o—* units and the valuation of private urban 
building construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban 
building construction are compiled directly from notifications of con- 
struction contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started on Federally 
financed building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $21,676,000 in December 1944, $28,334,000 
in November 1944, and $42,178,000 in December 1943. 
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Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 
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Summary of Reports for December 1944 


IN DECEMBER 1944, the total number of employees in nonagri- 
cultural establishments was 38,901,000. This is 1,296,000 fewer than 
in December 1943, during which period there was a net addition of 
1,600,000 to the armed forces, but 549,000 more than in November 
1944. The increase over the month is the first since August 1944, and 
is the largest monthly increase in nonagricultural employment since 
August 1942. 

Increases in employment in trade, government, and manufacturing 
accounted for the rise in over-all employment over the month. Ex- 
panded employment in these divisions as well as in the armed forces 
was made possible primarily by declines in agricultural employment. 
The increases in trade and government were seasonal, while the 
increase in manufacturing was brought about by the new drive to 
concentrate all available manpower on munitions production. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics figures for manufacturing shoy that 
employment has increased in industries in which the war production 
program has been expanded. In addition, some plants which were 
shut down when surpluses existed have been reopened, while other 
plants which have been operating at partial capacity are being returned 
to full production schedules. An all-out production program is under 


way. 

The increase of 45,000 wage earners in the durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries, coupled with a gain of 20,000 in the non- 
durable group, combined to raise the level of wage-earner employ- 
ment in all manufacturing to 12,638,000. Employment in the durable- 
—_ group rose for the first time since November 1943, the peak 
month. 

Of the nine major durable-goods groups, seven employed more 
workers in December 1944 than in the preceding month. Increases 
of 10,000 or more were reported by the iron and steel, automobile, 
and machinery groups. Almost half of the‘gain of 20,000 in the iron 
and steel group was concentrated in the beg and shell loading, heavy- 
ammunition, and guns industries. The increase of 11,000 in automo- 
biles was concentrated in plants converted to aircraft and tanks. 
Expanded employment in the machinery and machine-shop products 
industry which has large ordnance orders was primarily responsible for 
the rise in the machinery group. 

Among the nondurable-goods groups, nine reported employment 
increases. The largest gain, 19,000 wage earners, was reported by 
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the chemicals group and was concentrated in the small-arms ammuni- 
tion, explosives, rayon, and fireworks industries. The rayon industry 
added employment in plants producing rayon tire cord and rayon 
yarn for chutes. 

“ The number of bituminous-coal miners continued to decline to a 
low of 336,000. The difficulty in recruiting coal miners is evidenced 
by the fact that employment in this industry has been declining since 
the last quarter of 1941. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Fate Earners and Indexes o way -Earner Employ- 
ment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry 





Estimated number of wage Wage-earner in- 
earners (in thousands) dexes (1939= 100) 





Industry group 
Decem-|Novem-| Octo- |Decem- Novem- 
ber ber ber ber ber ber 
1944 ? 1944 1944 1943 1944 





All manufacturing - - oa _.| 12,638 | 12, 573 2 656 | 13, 878 ‘ 153. 5 
Durable goods - ‘ sesh anita dclae digi eiaalin bint 7, 444 7, 399 7, 463 8, 403 ‘ 204. 9 
Nondurable goods _- ee ae ie : 5,194 | 5,174 5, 193 | 5,475 ’ 112.9 








Iron and steel and their uate abbas 1,645 | 1,625 1, 736 ' 163. 9 
Electrical ery. ay ee “ 692 692 751 4 ] 

Machinery, except electrical - .-| 1,128 . , 1, 257 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles.._____| 1, 880 " : 2, 318 
Automobiles - 7 671 759 
Nonferrous metals and their products__ an F,* 360 420 
Lumber and timber basic products _ - - ead 407 454 
Furniture and finished lumber products. - ey 334 ‘ 357 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. -__________- _ 327 351 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures ___- t ‘ 1, 188 

Apparel and other finished textile products -- is 815 

Leather and leather products __ _- ve 

Food 

Tobacco manufactures. Wg SEN Ay 

and allied products ‘ 

ting, publishing. and allied industries ___- 

Chemicals and allied products _ - : 

Products of petroleum and coal__ 

Rubber ucts _ __- : 

Miscellaneous industries _- 























1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and prelim- 
inary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

? Preliminary. 


Public Employment 


Regular Federal.—The peak of 3,600,000 employees in regular 
Federal services and Government corporations in December 1944 
reflected seasonal hiring by the Post Office Department to handle the 
unusually large volume of Christmas mailings. Approximately 
3,800 persons were employed temporarily for this purpose in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and approximately 215,000 outside Washington. 
Exclusive of these temporary postal employees, Federal employment 
showed a net increase of 6 6,500 in December as the result of an employ- 
ment increase in Navy Department employment in continental 
United States, in War Department employment outside continental 
United States, and small employment changes in several of the other 
agencies. 

Federal employment was 118,000 higher in December 1944 than in 
December 1943. Almost a fourth of the increase was in war agencies 
within continental United States, over half in war agencies outside 
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continental United States, and the remainder in employment of 4l| 
other agencies within continental United States. The major shifts 
occurring in the various agencies over the year were as follows: 


War agencies War agencies Decreases 
War Department Central Administrative Services. 4, 509 
Navy Department Office of Defense Transporta- 
Maritime Commission tion 
National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics Office of Censorship 
The Panama Canal 
Office of Price Administration. _ 


Other agencies 
Treasury Department__-_-_--_- Justice Department 
Interior Department 3, Agriculture Department 
Post Office Department National Housing Agency 
General Accounting Office Tennessee Valley Authority___- 
Veterans Administration. 





ns, December 1944 
[Subject to revision] 


TaBLe 2.—#mployment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services, and in Government 





Employment Pay rolls 





Novem-| Decem- November 
ber 1944 | ber 1944 1944 





3, 374, 603 $720, 819, 489 


Executive 2 , 556, 044/3, 330, 594 ‘ 713, 174, 000/ $732, 564, 000 
War agencies 3 2, 482, 144 ‘ 543, 629, 000} 525, 375, 000 
Continental United States 046, 206/2, 045, 720 (ty (1) 
Outside continental United 
States 4 ‘ 436, 424 (1) (4) (!) 
Other agencies 1 848, 450 169, 545, 000} 207, 189, 000 
Continental United States 832, 492 (‘) () ( 
Outside continental United 
| RSS Re 15, 958 (1) (1) 


p EERE eae 2, 646 788, 508 774, 028 
eR ee a a 6, 253 . 1, 529, 260} 1, 489, 631 
Government corporations §______....._- 35, 110 5, 327, 721 (!) 


. 


1 Data not available. 

? Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included under shipbuilding (table 3) and 
employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects (table 4). Pay 
rolls are estimated. 

3 Covers War and Navy De ments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Office of Strategic Services, Selective Service System, Petroleum Administration for 
War, War Refugee Board, Committee for Congested Production Areas, Petroleum Reserves Corporation, 
and Office of Contract Settlement. 

* Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

5 Data are for saree of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal Reserve Banks, and banks of the 
Farm Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. 
Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 





























Shipbuilding and repair—For shipbuilding and repair projects the 
year 1944 was one of gradually declining employment from the peak 
of 1,723,000 in December 1943 to 1,456,000 in December 1944. ‘That 
production was maintained, however, is evidenced by the fact that 
the light displacement tonnage (weight of water displaced when the 
ship is without cargo) of merchant vessels built during 1944 exceeded 
by 145,000,tons that of those built during 1943, and by the fact that 
deliveries of naval vessels for 1944 exceeded deliveries for 1943 by 
approximately 30 percent. 

Although employment on shipbuilding and repair projects declined 
13,300 during December 1944, pay rolls increased $16,827,000. The 
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movements of the employment and pay-roll series which frequently 
run counter to each other, as in December 1944, are difficult to in- 
terpret at the regional or national level. This is because of the fact 
that most shipyards pay their employees on a weekly basis but not 


always on the same day of the week (with the result that in almost 
every calendar month some shipyards have 5 weekly pay rolls) and 
because of the fact that'a few days of overtime at one or more 
yards are reflected in the pay-roll totals but not in the employment. 


TaBLE 3.—Total Em and Pay Rolls in United States Navy Yards and Private 
Shipyards Within Continental United States, by Shipbuilding Region, December 1944 


—_—- 





Employment (in thousands) Pay rolls (in thousands) 





Shipbuilding region 


Decem- 
ber 1944! 


Novem- 
ber 1944 


Decem- 
ber 1943 


Decem- 


Novem- 
ber 1944 


Decem- 
ber 1943 





All regions 
U. S. navy yards ? 
Private shipyards 


North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 


- £2 
Co he 
S 


om 


1, 722. 5 
326. 1 
1, 396. 4 








tt 
ad 


629. 6 


$468, 057 
89, 633 
378, 424 


@) 
(3) 


SOSOAQod]!! Cwm 


° 


(*) 


TEREB 























1 eee 
1 Includes navy yards within pauetnentat United States constructing or repairing ships, including the 


Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard y 
' Break-down not available. 

Sources of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
to the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative and 
judicial services and Government corporations are reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment and pay rolls on shipbuild- 
ing and repair projects are received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
directly from all shipyards within continental United States. Em- 
ployees in the United States navy yards are included in the data both 
for the Federal executive service and for shipbuilding and repair. 


Construction Employment 


Employment on all types of new construction declined 43,800 in 
December 1944 to a total of 676,000. The decline of 15,700 in site 
employment on Federal projects ‘occurred mainly on residential and 
nonresidential building construction and on river, harbor, and flood- 
control projects. Although site employment on non-Federal non- 
residential building projects showed an increase of 9,500 in December 
1944, this was more than offset by sharp seasonal decreases on other 
types of projects which brought the non-Federal site employment 
total to 375,000 or 19,500 lower than in November 1944. 

Between December 1943 and December 1944, site employment on 
non-Federal projects increased 6,800, while that on Federal projects 
declined 191,000, or 51 percent. Of the Federal projects, airport and 
residential building construction evidenced the greatest relative de- 
clines—73 percent for both types of projects. 
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TaBie 4.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Within Continenta| 
United States, December 1944 





—— 


Enobyment (in Pay rolls (in thousands) 





Type of project 
-|Novem- Novem-| Decem. 
ber ber | ber 
1944 1944 1943 





BR= 


New construction, total ?__....______ 
At the construction site_. 
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PNSAN: 
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os —_—_ - 
BSc, BSN 


R agape 
gee ee 
Electrification Leake ainda 
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River, harbor, and flood control._.....___- 
Streets and highways____- wee 
Water and sewer systems. 
Miscellaneous ; 
Nae projects _ _- 
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! Preliminary. 

? Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, addi- 
tions and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account 
employees are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform con- 
struction work of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the 
Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on 
Federal force-account, and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, 
and private firms. 

3 Data not available. 

4 Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and their 
pay rolls: December 1943, 39,980, $7,356,725; November 1944, 23,417, $4,658,077; December 1944, 20,665, 

,087,190. These employees are also included under the Federal executive service (table 2); all other work- 
ers were employed by contractors and subcontractors. 

5 Includes the following employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation (RFC) projects: Decem- 
ber 1943, 87,358, $20,996,420; November 1944, 15,983, $3,633,258; December 1944, 15,762, $3,334,590. 

* Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc., and site employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons, 
cannot be shown above. 

’ Data for other types of maintenance not available. 


Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or 
partially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction 
site, directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsor- 
ing the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the 
Federal Government are also included in table 2 under Federal execu- 
tive service. 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of work 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
and employment by means of factors which have been developed 
from special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State 
roads projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Admin- 


istration. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, November 1944 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments are 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employers 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by other 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all wage 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but exclude 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domestic 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are published each month in a detailed report on employment 


and pay rolls 


TasLe 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
Industry Division 





| Estimated number of employees 
(in thousands) 





Industry division 


Novem- | October | Septem- | Novem- 
ber 1944 1944 ber 1944 | ber 1943 





38, 352 38, 364 38, 571 39, 847 


Manufacturing 15, 602 15, 698 15, 843 17, 238 
Mining __ 812 816 826 863 
Contract construction and Federal force-account construction __ 635 652 671 918 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 772 3, 767 3, 791 3, 683 
Trade 7, 295 7, 146 6, 994 7, 245 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous 4, 323 4, 340 4, 488 4, 078 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 

account construction 5, 913 5, 945 5, 958 5, 822 























1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salaried workers in no cultural establishments 
who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanufacturing industries, 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. T he 
reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I 
steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commissicn. 
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The employment, pay roll, hours, and earnings figures for many- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover wage 
earners only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance. 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percent 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance, to 
about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
plied by representative cstabiadionante in the 154 manufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of the 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries, for September, October, and November 
1944, and for November 1943, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 
released by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to 
are (a2) employment totals reported by employers under State unem- 
ployment-compensation programs, and (5) estimates of the number of 
employees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates were 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, regard- 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among tlhe 
separate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation 
data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group 
do not in general add to the total for that group. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' 





Estimated number of wage earn 
t—_ 





| 


Novem- | October | Septem- | Novem. 
ber 1944 1944 ber 1944 | ber 1943 





12, 573 
7, 
5, 174 


| 14,007 
| 8,456 
|} 5,551 


bid | 








Iron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 


Cutlery and edge tools 
pees (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _-_-_-_ 
ware. 


3 i 


— 
on 
GO OH OD I CH OH 


ean = kesiaabar heating apparatus and steam fittings_- 
Stamped and enameled ware and galv 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork _- 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim ? 
— nuts, washers, and rivets 
Oo ’ 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 
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Electrical machinery 
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Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical 
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Engines and turbines 3 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries—Con. 
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1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary dats 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 
Security i. 5 Estimates for individual industries have been to levels indicated by the 1939 
Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Aqmey data. For this reason, together with the 
fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for cate industries, the sum of the individual indus 

try estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups. 
Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim. re ad 1944 wage earners to 13.4. 
Sugar, beet.— August 1944 wage earners to 4.8. 
3 Comparable data from January 1939 are available upon request. 
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iE 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Manu- 
TABLE of Wage- nat — 
[1939 average= 100] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employr and Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Many. 
facturing I 1—Continued 
[1939 average= 100] 
Wage-earner employment} Wag>-earner pay roy 
Industry —— a 
Nov./| Oct. | Sept. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Noy 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 
Durable goods— Continued 
Lumber and timber basic products._...............- 98.0) 98.5) 100.6) 110.1) 178.7) 191.2) 188 1) 1974 
Sawmills and logging camps-_--..............---- 78.5; 78.9) 81.1] 87.7| 143.8] 156.5) 154.3 160.9 
Planing and plywood mills.....................- 95.3) 95.8) 95.9) 109.5) 167.7) 170.0) 166.3) isp 9 
Furniture and finished lumber products__........._- 101.3} 100.9} 101.6} 110.0) 187.4] 189.7) 186.2 191.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings_.__...............- ---| 98.0) 97.4) 95.9) 104.6) 174.0) 175.1] 167.5) 1749 
Purmibere. ......- 202-22 2--- enon nos ses eo nenee- 95.9) 95.8) 96.3) 106.3) 177.2) 178% 5) 175.0) 1948 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_.__.............- 107. 3} 106.3) 107.7) 114.6) 215.0} 221.4) 215.2) ong ¢ 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods__.-........- 96.0} 97.3) 99.2) 96.1) 163.1) 170.8) 172.4) i557 
Wood preserving. - --......---------------------- 85.6] 84.7) 87.7} 90.8] 1823} 190.3] 188.0 1745 
Wood, turned and shaped. .....................- 97.9} 96.8) 96.3) 100.7) 176.6) 176.2) 174.7) 17,8 
Stone, clay, and glass products.............-..-.---- 110. 2} 109.6] 111.0] 119.5] 187.4] 189.9] 186. 3 195, 2 
Glass apd giaspwere.............24..............- 124. 9| 124.8} 126.5) 130.9) 200. 8} 204.9) 200.7) 26 7 
Glass products made from purchased glass__.--_. 106. 3} 102.7} 102.0) 110.6) 179.6) 176.0) 173.1, 179.7 
EEE ets RE Fe OW a te 71.7) 71.8) 72.6) 91.1) 116.2) 119.8) 115.8) 1341 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__....................- 72.9) 72.5) 73.9) 81.5) 119.8) 122.6) 119.3) 127.9 
Pottery and related products__-_..............--- 120. 5} 120.4] 121.9) 128.2} 190.9} 191.6] 188.9) 195 9 
a ES a a a ae 80.6; 80.8| 80.6) 93.5) 143.0) 143.8] 137.3) 165.1 
allboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
NG EE. Seite Ge aS SE 117. 6} 117.8] 118. 2} 129.4] 214.7) 218.5) 224.9) 2208 
a Ss Se eae ee 81.4) 82.3) 84.4) 94.1) 157.7) 170.5) 164.8 171.8 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_-.___.. 74.6) 73.5) 71.5) 67.9] 112.3) 113.4) 105.6) 982 
PEP GES, kG CR CN 1 272. 5| 267. 8} 270.6) 312.4) 473.6) 464.4) 464.8) 509.5 
PEE TE SET SOS 125. 6} 124.1) 125.2} 139.6) 255. UG) 257. 5) 252.5) 266.5 
Nonduratle goods 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures..| 94.6) 93.8} 94.2| 104.0) 172.4) 170.6) 169.1) 176.2 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares______..- 108. 3} 107.1] 108.0} 119.6] 206.8} 203. 5| 204.4) 207.4 
RIAA ORE ate 101. 4; 100.2} 98.7} 115.9} 180.0) 182.9) 175.3) 196.1 
ES AS RS eer 74.4; 73.6) 73.7) 78.8] 139.4] 138.5) 132.8) 137.9 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
GN HbA isn tilbecccksecdedianscossd~ 98.4; 97.8) 97.7) 107.8] 189.4) 188.0) 185.1) 198.6 
EE SES a SE PY Oe 64.1; 64.1] 64.7) 71.4) 104.7) 104.2) 103.6) 110.4 
EE I cisinninacsidettiive Sedeimchiptaumethaeledis 93.8; 94.3) 92.7) 106.3) 165.1) 165.9) 164.5) 178.2 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_._......_- 103. 7} 102. 2} 101.0} 113.9} 193.8) 190.5) 184.5! 200.9 
pa EL | see ees Ce ree 89.3} 88.9) 89.0) 103.1) 165.6) 164.3) 162.5) 180.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 
RES AES MM ce SE AE ik 88.7; 88.4] 88.8] 97.3) 150.6) 149.6) 148.3) 153.5 
Carpets and rugs, wool__...................-.... 79.4) 78.5) 78.6) 82.5) 136.6) 135.9] 135.4) 137.5 
A ENO, bc thie cde sbiincs sabes cowencubede 64.5) 64.0) 63.4) 68.4) 124.9) 123.8) 118.5) 1243 
Jute goods, except felts. ......................... 92.4; 91.6; 92.2) 101.0) 182.6) 170.1] 179.7) 186.4 
CIGD OID CANE Ge dove cen ghiinecdecntmetetess 124.9} 123.8) 124.7) 139.3) 235.2) 233.6) 232.7) 2427 
| 
Apparel and other finished textile products__..._..-- 96.4} 97.2) 96.6) 104.2) 171.4) 175.5) 174.4) 165.6 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified__......__ 94.1} 95.3) 95.2) 101.4) 169. 2| 169.6) 166.3) 161.8 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_._................- =S 73.3} 73.4| 80.0) 128.7} 130.9) 128.4) 135.2 
Underwear and ORG OIE. 6 a on tn csc 75. 75.5) 74.8) 79.3) 152.4) 151.7] 146.6) 149.7 
LN SS RE OF PEER ES Oe SEM ke 107. 8} 108. 3} 109.3} 132.2} 210. 5) 211.5) 210.0) 236.8 
ees ee not elsewhere classified ____._- 80.1} 80.5} 79.6) 85.0) 141.1] 147.4) 148.4) 1326 
Corsets and allied garments--.................-. 79.6} 78.9) 77.1) 87.8) 140.6) 139.3] 132.6) 146.2 
NE. cc ocipotthin ad dedsabebminindadebiaies 75.5) 79. 79.4; 73.0) 104.6) 126.8) 137.1) 923 
EGR EO i RE 58. 58.4) 58.0) 73.2) 110.6) 110.3) 105.1) 1287 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads_-.-__.._.....- 76.7| 77.8| 77.5) 96.9) 154.3) 153.8) 149.9) 173.7 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc___.__- 109. 5} 105.9} 103. 8} 129.9) 213. 6) 205.1) 191.3) 244.0 
ye RET EE CS REIS Wiel RT EE TT 2 116. 1} 114.7} 114.1) 125.1} 198.9) 195.5) 195.0) 196.2 
Leather and leather products.......................- 87.9} 87.3) 87.4) 90.9) 154.7) 155.3) 155.8) 146.1 
EOI DED DB PETAL IIE OEE 82.9} 83.1) 83.5} 86.7] 143.3) 144.0) 146.2 135.4 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings_........._- 85.4) 84.7) 82.4) 87.5) 140.9) 140.1] 141.6) 131.7 
NN RES GEILE STE COP TM WEE 79. 78.5} 78.9) 81.6) 141.9) 142.7) 143.1) 133.1 
Leather gloves and mittens__.................._- 127. 7| 126.8} 124.9] 140.1) 222.6) 223.u) 224.5) 237.1 
oS SSE, aa He 156, 8} 152.4} 150.7) 149.5} 250.9) 248.3) 236.1) 241.4 
eee eee ee eee oe 118.1} 122.4] 128.6) 118.5} 191.3) 194.7) 199.8 186.0 
Slanghtering and meat packing_................- 123. 7| 122.7) 125.0) 136.4) 211.4) 200. 2) 200.3) 232.3 
RRS CSET he ST ET Sas es ae 117. 2| 118.8} 124.4) 115.4) 180.3 187, 2 191. 6| 168.6 
Condensed and «vaporated milk__.............-. 138.7} 141. 4| 146.6} 125.6) 216.9} 229. 2) 240. 4) 1886 
NY SR RS East SA ae 4 a 88.8} 92.3) 98. $8. 4) 126.5) 132. 3} 139.3 117.5 
EE APRS a EE SI ae 116. 8| 114.6) 113.3) 121.1) 196.6} 192.3) 196.8) 197.0 
PE OE cictietetictteirtnktenbematncncade 132. 3! 128.6! 128.31 141. 5! 219.3! 219.3! 225.9) 233.9 
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anu. TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner rie a eee and Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Manu- 
facturing I 1—Continued 
[1939 average =100] 
—— 
Y roll Wage-earneremployment| Wage-earner pay roll 
es 
Nov Industry 
19g Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Sept. | Nov. 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
l - 
; as Food—Continued. 
3) 180.9 Cereal preparations.__....................-..-..- 113.3] 113.1) 114.6] 131.7] 197.3) 198.9 mS 226. 7 
‘ MS is . belt beedkdebsbescnnce<secncweda 114. 8} 113.3} 110.8) 114.3) 174.5) 171.4) 168.7] 163.6 
191.1 I, WN oa cin timossponcunnccns 102. 6} 103.6} 105. 5} 105.4) 159.7) 172.9) 171.7] 166.7 
| 174.0 EE 54. diidiidhiowss4debiuligndibineuwnesces oo 209. 3} 174.1) 65.6) 194. 6} 298.6) 228.9] 87.1) 283.0 
| 184.8 Confectionery... -..-. ORE TTT 122.0} 118. 5] 113. 5] 121.1] 205.6] 199.6] 191.6) 188.6 
) 208 § Beverages, nonalcoholic_.......................-. 125. 1| 129.9} 140.1} 128.7) 166.3) 171.4) 188.3] 158.9 
| 1557 GE wie en ahined openaiithedssseccs-crwes 142. 2} 143. 6) 146. 5) 131.1) 204.1) 209.6) 216.1) 181.9 
1 174.5 Canning and preserving. -.................-..-.-- 99. 9] 133.9] 181.8] 93.0] 188. 7| 262.3] 336.4) 164.4 
as EE ee 90.2} 89.3] 88.1] 96.3] 172.8] 165.9 163.1] 162.5 
| 195.9 ile GE ASS RAR ERLE ATES 130. 6] 128. @| 126.1} 130. 2] 215.6} 208.9] 202.3] 196.3 
| 006.7 reiting sa as8isasedesesicis Sesestses se escs. 68.0} 67.8) 67.6] 78.4] 144.0) 137.0] 137.6) 141.2 
179.7 Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff__.___- 91.9} 90.0} 87.4) 93.5) 155.9] 148.4] 143.8) 142.4 
+H paper and allied products._........-.......--..-.-.- 113. 2} 112.4] 111.9] 119.1) 189.3) 188.3) 185.2) 184.8 
) 195.0 Paper and pulp hdibbthobeaneedGSenSeSeeeonGne ceseosoe 105. 5 104. 7 105. 7 108 7 182.0 182. 6 180. 0 174 9g 
| 165.1 a STE 119.0] 118.1] 112.8) 127.3} 195.1) 191.9) 182.0) 192.2 
i el cirntecere- sity dach op eonincamiiening eeinaiedbats 111. 4} 110.9} 109.1) 119.9) 171.9) 171. 7| 166.4] 176.6 
)} 222 8 TE iinadtdon cadeennnee ginkhnaspctnenmmoe bi 119.1} 116.7] 118. 5} 116. 4) 205.8) 199.3) 201.6) 191.6 
) 171.8 ind cneeriecntemiadusoengehrearcbe 113. 9} 113. 2) 112.4) 124.1) 183.3) 180. 4) 180.0) 187.9 
. oat Printing, publishing, and allied industries_.--....._. 101. 5] 100.9] 99. 2} 104. 2) 142.3) 139.7) 139.0) 133.7 
| 266. 5 Newspapers and periodicals.__..............___. 93.3) 92.9) 92.1) 95.4) 120.8) 119.3] 119.6) 115.2 
’ eb eens» 106. 4} 105. 5) 103. 2) 108.3) 156.8) 153.7) 151.5) 141.9 
ESE ESS SS ee ee 93.7; 93 9) 92.2) 96.3) 136.5) 132.2) 132.8) 131.1 
i nchodnesnawsantetesinn wenn 4timaveae 107. 7} 107.1) 105.3) 117.2) 182.3) 177.9) 177.1) 187.9 
76 . 
tr Chemicals and allied products....................-_- 210.8] 208. 8| 205.8] 253.0] 366.5] 364.9] 361.1] 428.6 
| 196 1 Paints, varnishes, and colors..__._............... 106.0} 105.1] 104.9} 106.0) 167.0) 167.1/ 166.0) 160.8 
| 137.9 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_-_..-......... 181.0) 180.7) 178.8) 177.4) 269. 7| 268.2) 265.0) 258.4 
eee Perfumes and cosmetics. -.-............---...... 12%. 2} 120.1) 115. 5} 117.8} 182.6} 176.2) 167.3) 164.7 
1986 a Seat 5c..->-- He ORR TL OT Re Re 99.8} 99.5) 99.1] 99.8) 168.5) 170.7| 171.3] 157.5 
| 190.4 Rayon and allied products____._____-...........- 111.3} 110.0} 109. 2) 107.0) 179.0) 176.8] 176.1) 166.4 
178.2 Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. _......_.___. 165. 5} 166, 6| 168. 1| 176.8} 289.2) 288.6) 292.8) 296.6 
on). 9 Explosives and safety fuses *___-_........-....._- 1240. 6|1209. 7)1151. 9/1196. 8) 1865. 5|1847. 4/1781. 6)1853. 9 
| 180.0 Compressed and ——— scbheceniebivtiine 142. 6| 146.1] 148. 5} 159. 8) 254. 2) 262.1) 262.9) 275.8 
Ammunition, s ee a ee 1182. 6|1178. 6/1168. 8/3323. 2| 2370. 7/2402. 2|2332. 2/6231. 4 
153.5 dns tne as ilbindaakec donb 2294. 0) 2284. 4/2382. 8| 2533. 9/6231. 8/6100. 1/6368. 2/6887. 2 
137.8 I ns oh do bavehipababbs diocunpite 135.3} 124.9} 106.0} 146.6) 286.9] 263.9) 214. 4) 281.3 
969 Mitten asa obcht+sdpubthtbinasandenies 106. 5| 101.5) 101.7} 113.2) 233.6) 227.2) 232.3) 222.8 
| 186 
: --t- Products of petroleum and coal_.-................-.- 125. 2} 125.1} 126.2) 119.0) 219.4) 224.6) 221.0) 196.3 
ig i aR EE a 124.0} 123.6} 124.6) 112.8) 214.2) 219.7) 213.3) 185.5 
165.6 Coke and byproducts 102.1] 103. 4| 105. 5| 108.3) 179.0| 183.1) 189.9] 175.8 
| 161.8 DS oe lc acnaabedscdrcastensmdcuce- 69.5) 68.6) 69.0) 81.6) 137.6) 143.3) 142.0) 140.1 
195.2 Roofing materials......---.-.--.--2-2--------,--- 119. 7} 119. 4] 117.9] 122. 2) 217.6] 217. 4) 219.0} 218.6 
} 149.7 
| 256.8 SE PEIEIRIS Ss eerenaene 157.7] 157.1] 157.6 164. 9| 287. 4| 287.6] 288.8} 287.7 
132.6 Rubber tires and inner tubes_.................-- 171. 4| 170.6} 170.6) 170. 1| 298. 2) 297.5) 300.8) 289.0 
| 146.9 Rubber boots and shoes... ...............-.....-. 123.3) 124.2) 125.0) 145.7) 219.6 225.7) 226.6) 251.5 
923 Rubber goods, other-......-.............----..-- | 135.9) 135.2) 136.0) 146. 8) 250.6, 250. q 248.3 256. 7 
28.7 ‘ 
} a Miscellaneous industries__..._....._................. | 150.5) 150.6) 150.7) 166.7) 201.6 293.0 289.7) 307.6 
244.0 Instruments (professional and scientific), and | 
| 198.2 fire-control equipment #___._._._.........._.._- 535.1) 548.7) 556.6) 643.2 1013.9 1032. 1 1038.6 1198. 6 
Photographic apparatus.___...__._._..._._______- 161. 5) 160.7; 161.6 175.8 271.2 268.6 268.4) 283.6 
“a1 Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods *_.__-| 201.1) 200.1) 201.7, 233.1 346.6, 341.6 344.0 378.1 
135 4 Pianos, organs, and parts...................___- 93.1! 92.9) 89.1! 141.6 177.4 174.7| 180.4 206.4 
317 Games, toys, and dolls___......._..---.-..----_- 90.6| 90.6 90.3 90.6 186.7) 185.5) 181.8 155.8 
133.1 8 SS RIPE STE 85.5| 83.5 82.2 92.6 166.5 168.2 167.0 173.9 
7 | Fire extinguishers... ......................-..... 516.3) 527.9, 549.1) 749. 4 1047. 1 1076. 3 1126.3 1369.8 
241 4 | | | | 
196.0 ' Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 


723 for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
168. 6 pon Pera for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of 


188.6 an but not to Federal Security Agency data. 

117.5 ? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes published for earlier months: 

197.0 re sash, frames, molding, and trim.—July 1944 employment index to 173.3; pay-roll index to 
233.9 . 


Sugar, beet— August 1944 employment index to 45.7; pay-roll index to 64.9. 
* Comparable indexes from January 1939 are available upon request. 
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Taste 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 























Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 

Industry N — 
ovem- tem- | Novem. 
ber = “ ber 
1944 1944 194 2 

© ining: 
hE EI AL LE EE EE i BT, th ES TS NEE 66.1 66.7 67.5 68 7 
SS Ne ON ee 340 342 348 368 
DG etes MG csnicesecccdboewcthinsnthpecocedeccensbbwescoanss 69. 9 70.9 72.7 91.6 
DODD, sndipdtdinddnctigedacuimshbebinepdbhiadsbnsinnnsdiiabiled 24.8 25. 5 26. 4 20 2 
Se, cttineeia baud cipacehasctindindvkaksasinlie ea 22. 1 22.3 22. 5 30.6 
pT TE, TG ee ey SE, SE 14.6 14.7 15.0 187 
Eiichi nas epccnedpanncenseeetnnhandhaatane 5.5 5.4 5.6 6.3 
al RE a I a EE IS | ° SEE Rae 2.9 3.0 3.2 57 
I adie getter didirtheieens chncsnedgenanbtnessc dase 404 404 407 407 
ye I RE, EE ah a OS 45.8 46.0 46.0 47.4 
pg ED 5 SER REE, JE ER aT ES: 201 201 202 206 
pO ee Se ne eee 228 228 230 299 
pT RE ERIE ET Oe DE BS 356 353 352 351 
ES 2s on. chin ton ditincnstinaoaainednetnck 243 244 241 247 
FLSA EEE, FREE OR TS OE 79.0 80.9 79.9 78.2 
ee NOS SE SE ae 1, 409 1, 410 1, 426 1, 361 
BD FRE EE CERRADO SREP aes ee 140 135 136 93 





1 Data from January 1937 are available upon request. Salaried ——— are included. 

? Data from January 1937 are available upon request. Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 
employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of cable companies. Salaried personnel are included. 

3 Data include salaried personnel. 

4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 

5 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 


Taswe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nenmanufacturing Indus- 
tries 









































[1939 average = 100] 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
No- Sep- | No- | No- Sep- | No- 
Industry vem- —f tem- | vem- | vem- = tem- | vem- 
ber | jg4q | ber | ber | ber 1944 ber | ber 
1944 1944 | 1943 | 1044 1944 | 1943 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite 79.9 80. 5 81.5 82.9 | 137.7 | 159.8 | 150.1 90. 4 
Bituminous 91.8; 92.3; 93.9] 99.4 | 197.7 | 210.2) 207.8 | 1404 
po eee eee 79.2; 80.4) 82.4) 103.9 | 125.0 | 130.7 | 130.8 | 16) 
OR ES ih ails ns Shika dimitoictbdilink tdinited 123.2 | 127.2 | 131.3 | 150.4 | 192.5 | 210.9 | 212.0 224.2 
pep Ue ees 92.7; 93.3) 94.2) 128.7 | 16523) 155.7 | 183.3) 2158 
and zinc... 94.1 94.5) 96.3 | 120.6 | 174.3 | 174.6 | 176.7 | 213.7 
Gold and silver 22.0; 220; 227/ 25.5) BO; 2.7 .7 32.3 
M laneous 72.5 | 74.9} 81.1] 142.8 | 119.3 | 125.6 | 136.7 241. 
trying and nonmetallic mining. -.......- 82.2; 83.0]; 84.3] 91.3 | 153.5} 163.4 | 158.2) 16! 
e-petroleum production !__............- #2.1; 82.7{ 83.0] 80.9 | 130.9 | 120.6 | 135.4) 124.7 
Public utilities: 
TT Fe he bien pikes ccbedineadons 127.1 | 127.1 | 128.2 | 128.2] 156.3 | 159.0 1594) 150.9 
Se ent Sk honk. Shek wrd tia 121.7 | 122.1 | 122.2 | 125.9 | 172.1 | 174.9 | 177.9 167 
Electric light med yee hsbc ogutctindsalkiiiiiel 82.1 82.1) 826) 845) 114.2) 1143) 115.6) 1122 
Street railways and busses. .............- 117.7 | 117.7 | 118.6 | 118.4 | 170.1 | 168.3 | 168.9 161.9 
Rg Te DE ae See 96.8 | 96.0] 95.0); 95.5 | 140.0] 140.4} 186.4) 131.9 
pg ES I ER eS OATES 103. 2 99.7 96.6 | 104.2 | 134.2 | 132.0 128.0 126.8 
F Gee ebb nk cid thn due cocuahags dak 109.0 | 108.8 | 106.3 | 108.2 | 141.9 | 141.6 | 139.2 | 133.2 
General merchandise- -...............-.-- 127.4 | 116.7 | 100.2 | 130.4 | 155.9 | 147.1 | 138.9) 150.0 
REI Li Baiada bi ew cd dna 118.4 | 113.5 | 108.2 | 117.9 | 150.5 | 155.0 | 146.6 | 146.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings _.......| 644); 626) 62.5) 67.5) 90.1) 887/ 86.9 88. 9 
RRGINNNIINNG £5. wablnciind deep ottouedilil 67.2) 66.2); 65.7/| 648) 99.3; 99.1] 96.8 9 
Lumber and building materials__.-___-__- 91.2; 90.6; 90.0); 92.4 | 130.5 | 133.1 | 131.3; 125 
Hotels (year-round) ¢........................ 110.3 | 109.6 | 109.0 | 108.8 | 164.6 | 161.9 | 150.0 14> 
Po gf Ee eee 107.6 | 108.0 | 106.8 | 109.4 | 160.7 | 161.3 | 159.5 150 
Cl Se GD 6 wed oi kde 117.1 | 119.8 | 118.4 | 115.9 | 181.9 | 188.0 / 186.5) 166.9 
Class I steam railroads *._................... 142.6 | 142.8 | 144.3 | 137.8 (5 (®) m | ¢ 
Water transportation’. _...___...__.__.____.. 267.7 | 257.2 | 258.7 | 176.9 | 651.9 | 809.0! 602.6 | 3942 
1 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
2? Data from January 1937 are available upon request. 
3 Revisions have been made as follows in indexes previously published: 
Retail trade.—July 1944; food group, em ent index to 105.9; pay-roll index to 143.0. 
4 Cash ; additional value beard, retsh, tiga, mot inabaded. 
§ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
* Not available. 
? Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering em ton active deep 


sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Exeludes vessels unde? 
bareboat charter to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly ——- and hours and average hourly earnings for 
September, October, and November 1944, where available, are given in 
table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not all 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the aver- 
age hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in that 
table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com- 
position of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not be 
rt comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate 
the general movement of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manufacturing 
groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for the individ- 
ual industries, estimated employment being used as weights for weekly 
hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly earnings. 
The average weekly earnings for these groups are computed by multi- 
plying the average weekly hours by the corresponding average hourly 


earnings. 


Taste 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
hours! 


earnings! earnings! 





Nov.| Oct. | Sept. : : Nov.| Oct. | Sept. 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 








Cents| Cents 
103. 1} 103.2 
112.9} 113.2 
87.8 


. 80) $46. 94 
Durable ‘ 53. 19 
Nond , 37. 98 


BES 
wnricw 
SS 
o-oo 














Iron and steel and their products 
Blast ree steel] works, and rolling 





and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Coty ad ig 
u an 
Tools a ae tools, machine tools, 


Hardware 
Sera beetes eiad banking eigen 
an pment, 
not elsewhere classified 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fi 


SS NOt KH WOWRAINwWR 
S 8 #88 SASSSERS & 
S _ SS CRN COOH OS-14180 & 





























SESASS BR S SF SAS SALABESS & 
oo. 8 - = 


@orow 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas_e 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 






















Industry 














Average weekly 
earnings ! 


—. 


Ave weekly Average hourly 








Nov.| Oct. | Sept. 


1944 | 1944 | 1044 












Durable goods—Continued 


Electrical machinery..............-.-.+e<--+--- 
Electrical equipment. -_-__...........--.--- 
Radios and phonographs...............--- 
Communication equipment -_..-.-......--- 





Modeear- excent electrical. ...........«....- 
Machinery and machine-shop products. -- 
Engines and turbines................-.--- 
| RE: RP a Ey Far 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. 
OER TELIA OLE A 
Machine-tool accessories. ...............-- 
Textile machinery. -......................- 
eo ae ese ae 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 
SONG re cichitntichtilin nnndhiaakiacinne 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 
0 DSP RTS RT eS SS eae eee 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. 





— equipment, except automo- 


Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- 

SO iitinssdindasittrettnareitenenstaeienidine antneatié dice mieten 
BE IIE a. ce wad thisinin nn dettadindbties 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding........._-- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. .......-- 


FEES EE FB Boe ERE TER Oe 





Nonferrous metals and their products__.....-- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
I dN ae ol 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum... .------ 
Clocks and watches---.-..........-...-..-- 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jeweler’s 
SOND, shite < ath, Slew a. cite be <M ancien ath a 
Silverware and plated ware_............-- 
EEE 
Aluminum manufactures. -...............- 


Lumber and timber basic products-_-_-_....._.- 
Sawmills and logging camps_............. 
Planing and plywood mills. .............- 


Furniture and finished lumber products. . ..-- 
Furniture... Sia alate 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods i asad 
Sf | EE te ES Rees 





Stone, clay. and glass products..............-- 
a a ne eS 
Glass products made from purchased glass. 
Cement ._.-.- nepal n tine atte 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._.._.._...____. 
Pottery and related products -_-_..........- 





Nondurable goods 
La oo mm products and other fiber manu- 


Gotten stnaihacbares .cture s, except smallwares.- 
COsters SURAT CN. «ig ns kn ce eee 












See footnotes at end of table. 





$48. 49/248. 46|$48. 55 
50.81] 51.06] 51.28 
42. 20 41.63} 41. 60 
45.99] 45.94] 45. 68 
54.69] 55.47] 54. 47 
53.84] 54. 37| 53. 10 
59.81] 61.04) 58. 
54. 09| 54. 11| 53.46 
52. 14| 52.97| 55.27 
57.97| 58.95| 57.18 
59. 52| 59.62] 59.31 
48. 75| 49. 25| 47.85 
49. 14] 49. 55| 48.09 
58. 62| 59.08] 59.23 
16.35 47, 28| 47.08 
56. 88] 56. 53] 56.35 
51. 15| 52.85] 50. 47 
63. 28] 62.53] 60. 80 
64. 94| 66.52] 63.55 
53. 57| 54.80} 50.88 
55.71] 55.39] 54.31 
60. 05 60.64) 60. 92 
69. 13| 67.69] 65. 23 
50. 79| 51.30] 52.91 
58.19] 57.85] 55.98 
49.61] 50.01] 48. 99 
48.32 49.74] 49. 53 
54.09) 54, 53] 53. 35 
44. 72| 43.99] 43. 69 
44.72] 44.09] 43. 23 
47. 49| 47. 47| 47.58 
46.77| 47.29] 44.38 
49. 83| 50.57] 49.38 
34. 06 36.16] 34.82 
32. 65 35.33] 33.91 
38. 50| 38.91| 37.92 
36. 80| 37.41| 36.51 
37 38| 37.56] 36.83 
39. 27| 40.58) 40. 14 
33. 96] 35.84) 34. 30 
40.07] 40.81! 39.52 
40.36] 41. 26 39. 64 
35. 23| 35.85! 35.48 
43. 60| 44. 72| 42. 89 
34. 04) 35.08! 33.39 
36. 88| 37.11) 36.10 
46.03} 46.20) 44.11 
38. 01| 40.65! 38. 32 
39. 48| 40. 42| 38.72 
48. 76| 48.66] 48.15 
48. 49| 49.53| 48.17 
30. 55] 30.50! 30.10 
97.51) 27.37| 27.26 
33. 14| 34.01) 33.16 
04| 30:20! 28.89 
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TasLE 6.—Earnings and Hours in ey ont and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
ontinu 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Industry 
Nov./| Oct. ’ Oct. | Sept. | Nov.| Oct. | Sept. 
1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 | 1044 | 1044 | 1944 





Nondurable goods—Continued 


C 

051 Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures—Continued. 

t+ Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
=e dyeing and finishing 


| 101.0 Hosiery 

113.6 Knitted cloth 
| ae Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 
111.6 Knitted underwear 
| 124.6 Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
- 3 woolen and wors 
a: Carpets and rugs, wool. -............--.-- 
yh Hats, fur-felt 
. r‘ Jute goods, except felts 
=~ Cordage and twine 


98.7 

| 199 Apparel and other finished textile products-_-- 
= Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_-- 

| 104.7 Shirts, collars, and nightwear 

) IL . Underwear and neckwear, men’s._.....--- 

Boy Work shirts 

Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_ 

Corsets and allied garments 

Millinery 

Handkerchiefs 

Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 

Housefurnishings other than curtains, etc. 

Textile bags 


Leather and leather products 
Leathe 


r 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Boots and shoes 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


i 
: 


or 
SIwwey 


8 
BE SeSSR SSER: 


So NYOous 
NSNwoos 


SSiR8 
SDaaosz 
oD rkoo 


FRSSERE SESSSESSSSSS BSASs Sere 
BSN Ssgsk 


FSRSEe 


SBorI9%-1 WMBmoOw 


os 
BEES SASSH 


— 
SOS SHOWA MIMAIWA1N 3100 Om 


oe 
NSBN Sarsz 


~I 
~I 


Seree seeee 
AASRSABVSS a: 


SSS58 SRSES RECs 
asSszF SS8Re 


aBOCSS OKWwo 


SS ww 


NOQMs1-— 
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PSSSSFRR 
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CFNAINOKANw CrOCOCHN 


BSESSSSS 
SNISRSSSANSLS sg 
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&S Sx 


SSSHRS BSSSSESSSSSR Seses 


NONON NWR OWaAww ASOSPOLD BWI WOW ROWINO BeOS 


SHES SSSSSSSSSSSeeR 
NMS W WK wWDOOUDH PROB 


SRSSESSSF SRSGRL 


SD RON HH WORM OWRD NON OsS WO h-1900 


@ ~“JIel1-7 
2 &Ssn3 J 
CONS OHHH wrmwwwoan 


eK ORAS COONCOK ORM OH 
28 


SSBZlrs SsVssars 
S SSSSSS BSRBBBSERESS Bese Reees 





Food 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter 


S23 S85388 
BSR SESSR2 32 


— 


Sa S8es 
oo~3 


SNSSRPS SESSSE BSRRSSSrnege 
CNH RwWo 


Cewo~ 
FELERSE SS 
COnacoKs CFDNNWO CO~Im 


104. 6 
106. 5 





Oa 
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Ne 


Confectionery 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 

Canning and preserving 


Tobacco manufactures____.___. PR ES eT AE 


~ > 
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BRSSAG ASS SERBS SSS Ss 


NSAOND KROe COrainwn w 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries____ 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 


Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.—Earnings and Hours in ge ort and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 


MANUFACTURING—Contimued 





———— 


Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings | 





= 


Nov.| Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Sept. | Nov.| Oct. Sept, 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1044 


Nondurable goods—Continued | 


Chemicals and allied products—Continued. Cents) Cents 
Explosives and safety fuses - 9] 101.4) 108.9 
Ammunition, small-arms 97.7) 97.6 
Cottonseed oil 54.0) 53.9 

71.3) 71.7 
i 





BSRe 


119. 0) 120.2 
125.8) 126.8 
102.9) 106.1 
95.4) 96.0 


110.8) 111.7 
126.3) 127.3 
91.7) 91.7 
95.0) 95.7 


96.8) 97.3 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Roofing materials 


Rubber products 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire-control equipment............_- 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
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Cents | Cents Cents 
115.6) 119.7) 1187 
116. 4) 119.1) 121.3 
101.4 .4) 101.6 
87.2 .0! 87.1 
114.6} 115.6) 117.2 
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Metal mining 
eee es and nonmetallic mining 
rude-petroleum production 

Public utilities: 

Telephone * 

Telegraph ¢ 

Electric light and 

Street railways a 
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Furniture and housefurnishings 

Automotive... 

Lumber and building materials 
Hotels (year-round) §..._.._._ . 
Power laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 
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! These figures are based on reports from coorera lishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not all 
reportin firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual industries 
are b on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately 
preceding months are subject to re . 

2 Revisions have been published for earlier months: - 

Metal doors, sash, fra and August 1944 average weekly earnings to $52. 
and $50.80; a ‘ 47.5; average hourly earnings to 108.9 and 107.0 cents. — 
; average 3 
Fr orgings, iron and earnings to $57.55; average weekly hours to 46.3; 
April t A 123.6, 123.4, 124.0, 287, oe me cents. 
Sugar, beet.—Augus .67; average weekly hours ae 
bai hours to 41.7 and 41.9; average hourly earD- 


Food group.—July and August 1944 average hourly earnings to 72.3 cents and 72.1 cents. 
General merchandise group.—July 1944 average weekly earnings to $22.75. 
Apparel .—August 1944 average weekly hours to 38.0; average hourly earnings to 75.9 cents. 
, — Sg: Xk. A, ple et 1944 average hourly earnings to 87.3 cents. . 
ata from Jan 1 are availab. 
* Data from Tune 1943 are available Goan teauent, Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 ¢™- 
ployees of general and divisional and of cable companies. 
, — pane ~g only; additional of board, room, tips, not included. 
ota ° 
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Civilian Labor Force, December 1944' 


A SEASONAL decline of 960,000 persons between November and 
December 1944 reduced the civilian labor force to a total of 51,250,000 
according to the Bureau of the Census sample Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force. The volume of employment decreased by the same 
amount, and unemployment remained at the low level of less than 
700,000. 

The net drop in employment between November and December took 
place entirely on farms, where the number of workers was reduced by 
1,050,000 as autumn harvests were completed. The increased number 
of women who helped with the harvest resulted in an unusually large 
exodus of women from the farm labor force after the work was com- 

leted. However, the number of women in agriculture in December 
was still 310,000 above the December 1943 total. 

Nonagricultural employment increased by 90,000 between Novem- 
ber and December, largely reflecting the pre-Christmas expansion of 
employment in retail trade. This seasonal gain was smaller than that 
experienced in previous years. The level of nonagricultural employ- 
ment—43,480,000—in December 1944 was 710,000 below that in 
December 1943. Employment of women in nonagricultural industries 
actually exceeded the 1943 total by 150,000, but employment of men 
was' 860,000 below the 1943 total. During the year, however, the 
number of men in the armed forces showed a net increase of about 


1,600,000. 


! The following technical note has been issued by the Bureau of the Census in connection with the De- 
cember 1944 sample survey: ‘“‘The Monthly Report on the Labor Force is based upon monthly interviews 
conducted with a cross section of the civilian population in each area in which the survey is operated. A 
group of households selected for interview remains in the sample for about 6 months, and then a new group 
is selected, in order to avoid burdening the persons participating in the survey. 

“When the compre is changed, differences in the characteristics of the two groups of households sometimes 
tend to obscure the month-to-month changes in the labor market. There is evidence that this sort of 
development occurred between November and December, when the selection of a new panel of MRLF 
households was completed. Ba rane pom ch the November-December increase in nonagricuJtural employ- 
mm and the decrease in agricultural employment were probably somewhat larger than is indicated by the 

gures, 

“Work is now in progress to develop a means of changing one-sixth of the households in the sample each 
month, and thus avoid the cane yo of any significant obscuring of month-to-month changes at times 
when new households are selected for interview. It is expected that such a procedure will be put into 
operation in the near future.” 
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Civilian Labor Force in the United States, Classi by Employment Status and 
Ph acer ag Sencar sage Mag by Sex, 


[Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





———— 


Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age arid over: 





1944 ~ 1941 1940 





De- 
cem- 
ber 


De- No- 
cem- | Vem- 
ber ber 


—_—_ 





Total civilian labor force 
Unemployment ? 
Employment............- 

onagricultural 
Agricultural 


Males 


Civilian labor force_......._.- 
Unemployment 3 
Employment 

onagricultural_ 
Agricultural 


Females 





17, 820 
260} 16, 130 
1, 690 














16, 020 
590 


15, 430 
14, 720 
710 








53, 680 








52, 740) 53, 099 
6,320) 6,57 
46, 52 

38, 240 

8, 280 


40, 460 

y 4,910 
| 35, 550 
27, 620 


7, 930 


12, 630 

1, 660 

| 10,970 
60) 10, 620 





1 Estimates for period prior to November 1943 revised April 24, 1944. 


# All data exclude persons in institutions. 


3 Includes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


MOPPPPOP PIPPI OPO IID IDOI OLIGO DIO GIDE IIE L DODD DLO D IIOP IOS GED OOO OOO IOII IIIS 


February 1945 
Cooperative Movement 


Operations of consumers’ cooperatives in 1943. Washington 25, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1944. 16 pp., map. (Bull. No. 796; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, September and October 1944, with additional data.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

Activities of credit unions in 1943. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1944. S8Spp. (Bull. No. 797; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1944, with additional data.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25. 


Farmers’ cooperatives and the Federal income tax statutes. By Kelsey B. Gardner. 
Washington 25, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Cooperative Research and Service Division, 1944. 14 pp.; processed. 
(Miscellaneous report No. 75.) 

Analyzes and explains the income-tax legislation as it applies to farmers’ 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives. 


Taxes and co-ops. Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 1944. 


pp. 
Explains the tax situation as regards cooperative associations, from the co- 
operative standpoint. 


Third annual statistical report, for the past fiscal year [1943-44], North Dakota 
cooperative statistics. Bismarck, Department of Agriculture an@ Labor, 
North Dakota Division of Cooperatives, 1944. 19 pp. (Bull. No. 54.) 

Statistics on operation, covering membership, capital, assets, business, net 
earnings, and patronage refunds, by counties and types of associations, for 572 
reporting organizations (11 stores, 114 oil associations, 71 credit unions, 31 mutual 
insurance associations, 268 grain elevators, 28 creameries, 29 shipping associa- 
tions, and 20 miscellaneous associations). Shareholders totaled 108,526, amount 
of business $171,406,581, and net earnings $6,327,312; the amount returned to 
patrons on their business with the associations totaled $5,347,574. (For com- 
parable data for 1942-43, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1944, p. 330.)} 


Cost of Living and Food Consumption 


Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of Living. [Washington 25, U. S. 
National War Labor Board], November 10, 1944. Variously paged; mimeo- 


graphed. Free. 


Food consumption levels in the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 
Report of a special joint committee set up by the Combined Food Board. 
Washington 25, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, War Food Administration, 
1944. 121 pp., charts. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25. 

_ Deals mainly with the levels of food supplies moving into civilian consumption 

in the three countries in 1943 and in pre-war periods (1934-38 for Great Britain 

and 1935-39 for Canada and the United States). One chapter makes the com- 
parison in terms of nutrients. A similar report giving data for 1944 will be 
available shortly. 

Epitor’s Notre.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily avail- 

able, they have been shown with the title entries. 453 
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Wartime food-consumption patterns and the cost of living. By Armand Pete; 
Ruderman. (In Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, October 1944, Part 1, pp. 244-249. $1.25.) 
A study of the increased consumption of food in restaurants and similar instity. 
tions since 1939, and of the effects of the shift in consumption habits on expendj. 
tures for food. 


Budget standards for family agencies in New York City, 1944. New York 10, New 
York Budget Council, 1944. 5l pp. 50 cents. ; 

The budget standards presented in this publication have been formulated for 
the use of family-welfare agencies in arriving at decisions regarding the require. 
ments of families with inadequate resources and in assisting such families on an 
individual budget basis. 


Recent findings on nutritional status of industrial workers. By Dorothy G. Wiehj, 
(In Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, New York 5, October 1944. pp. 
367-382; charts. 25 cents.) 

Deals mainly with an investigation of diets and the nutritional status of swing- 
shift (4 p. m. to midnight) workers in an aircraft plant. 


Economic and Social Problems 


The economics of full employment. Six studies in applied economics prepared at 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics. Oxford, England, Basil Blackwell, 
1944. 213 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

The views of the authors are summarized in the statement that deficiency of 
demand lies at the root of unemployment, and that this deficiency can be made 
good either by income redistribution from savers to spenders or by deficit spending 
of the Government. They point out that full-employment policy must, in all 
probability, be soccnentel | by a number of controls, including controls of 
foreign trade, prices, and private enterprise. 


Is the inflation danger passed? A radio discussion by J. Kenneth Galbraith and 
others. Chicago, 1944. 26 pp., charts. (University of Chicago round 
table, No. 341.) 


How to tell progress from reaction: Roads to industrial democracy. By Manya 
Gordon. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944. 320pp. $3. 

Discugges the comparative benefits of private enterprise, partial socialization, 
and completely nationalized industry, in terms of individual liberty and economic 
gains to labor. The book surveys and evaluates the achievements of the various 
movements toward social and economic democracy, ranging all the way from 
outright government ownership in Russia to the experiments in socialization in 
Sweden, and in the United States as exemplified by the Post Office and TVA. 


Social-economic movements: An historical and comparative survey of socialism, 
communism, cooperation, utopianism; and other systems of reform and recon- 
struction. By arry W. Laidler. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1944. 828 pp., bibliography, illus. $5. 

An attempt to give a comprehensive picture of all the important movements 
for fundamental ahenen: Designed as a textbook and as a handbook on social 
reconstruction for the general reader. 


The organization of British industry. London, 8. W.'1, Federation of British 
Industries, Organization of Industry Committee, 1944. 23 pp. 
Recommendations for industrial organization, both economic and commer- 
cial, for dealing with post-war problems. Stronger trade associations are urged 
to bring about the greatest efficiency in operation. An appendix, comprising 9 
pages of the pai gives the historical background of the British trade- 
association movement. . 


Wartime inflation in India and its social repercussions. (In International Labor 
Review, Montreal, December 1944, pp. 736-750. 50 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O.) 
Draws on available data on cost of living, prices, and w to show inflationary 
trends, and describes the Government’s measures to deal with the situation. 
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Employment and Rehabilitation of Veterans 


Employment of veterans. Philadelphia, Chamber of Commerce and Board ot 
Trade, 1944. 32 pp. (Industrial relations series No. 6.) 

The first section of this pamphlet consists of suggested policies and procedures 
intended to serve as guides to management in the reemployment of discharged 
servicemen. The second section is a reprint of “The returning veteran,” 
jssued by the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, outlining the services 
and benefits available to vetérans through public and private agencies. 


Recent State action providing benefits for returning velerans. Chicago, Ill., Council 
of State Governments, May 1944. 30 pp.; mimeographed. 
Summary, by State, of recent action taken to provide such benefits as hospital 
care, rehabilitation, loans or grants, and educational facilities and opportunities 
for returning veterans of World War II. 


Résumé of activities, Veterans Employment Service. Washington 25, U.S. War 
Manpower Commission, June 1944. 7 pp.; processed. 


Returning servicemen: Conference leader’s manual for foreman training. Bristoi, 
ete., Conn., General Motors Corporation, New Departure Division, 1944. 
150 pp.; mimeographed. 

Description of the veteran’s counselor pian initiated by the General Motors 

Corporation to aid the returned serviceman in his readjustment to factory 


employment. 


Role of industrial medicine in the rehabilitation of veterans. By J. F. Johnson, M.D. 
(In Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago 10, December 23, 
1944, pp. 1073-1077. 25 cents.) 

Personal observations of a physician in an industry to which discharged veterans 
are returning for employment. 


What industry wants to know about veterans: I, The Nation’s policy. (In Factory 
Management and Maintenance, New York 18, December 1944, pp. 82-92; 
charts. 35 cents.) 

This article, the first of three reports, has as its objectives providing the indus- 
trial employer with a forecast on which to base his plans and policies with respect 
to veterans, and furnishing information, which the employer can relate to his 
own program, on national programs and policies. 


The adjustment of the World War II veteran—a bibliography. By Gordon Klopf. 
(In Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, New York 27, January 
1945, pp. 201-205. 50 cents.) 


Selected bibliography on problems of demobilization, adjustment, and rehabilitation 
of men and women he the armed forces. Compiled by Eleanor Barteaux. 
[Ottawa, Canadian Library Council and Wartime Information Board?], 1944. 
24 pp.; mimeographed. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Code of recommended practices for industrial housekeeping and sanitation. Chicago 
6, [il., American Foundrymen’s Association, Industrial Hygiene Codes Com- 
mittee, 1944. 21 pp.,floorplan. (Code No.7.) $1.50. 

Influenced by the problems introduced by a large percentage of women workers, 
the code is designed for health and safety and the “promotion of good industrial 
relations” in the foundry industry. 


Health and safety for TVA employees. Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Health and Safety Department, 1944. 30 pp., map, plans, illus. 


Report of a committee appointed to consider methods oy suppression and removal of 


dust containing silica in the tile making and the electrical porcelain fittings sec- 
tions of the pottery industry, [Great Britain]. London, Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, Factory Department, 1943. 19pp.,illus. 6d. net. 
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Industrial Relations 


The area of collective bargaining. By Leo Wolman. (In Political Science 
New York 27, December 1944, pp. 481-488. $1.) 


The State and collective bargaining. By H. A. Logan. (In Canadian Journal of 
Economies and Political Science, Toronto, November 1944, pp. 476-488. $1.) 


The authority of the National War Labor Board over labor disputes. By Leonard 
B. Boudin. (In Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, October 1944, pp 
329-382. $1.) : 

Survey of the bases of authority of the National War Labor Board; types of 
eases under its jurisdiction; its relation to other agencies, particularly the Ng. 
| eons Labor Relations Board; and its accomplishments in the handling of labor 

isputes. 


The foreman in labor relations. New York 18, American Management Asgo- 
ciation, 1944. 31 pp. (Personnel series No. 87.) 


Technologists’ stake in the Wagner Act: The National Labor Relations Act in opera- 
tion as it affects engineers, chemists, and architects. By M. E. Mclver, H, 
A. Wagner, M. P. McGirr. Chicago 3, Ill., American Association of Ep- 
gineers, 1944. 260 pp. $2. 
Examination of the Wagner Act from the angle of its impact on technologists, 
to enable them to get from the act every possible advantage and avoid what 
they may regard as disadvantages. 


When the union enters. By Benjamin M. Selekman. (In Harvard Business 
Review, New York 18, winter number 1945, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, pp 129-143. 
$1.50.) 

Describes the processes and techniques involved in union organizing campaigns, 
strikes, representation elections; procedures in negotiation of contracts; and 
launching and operation of the agreement. 

Strikes and lockouts in Great Britain. By Eugene L. Gomberg. (In Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., November 1944, pp. 92-106. 


$1.25.) 
Reviews wartime (1939-42) and peacetime (1927-38) experience. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 








Quarterly, 






















Content and administration of a medical-care program. (In American Journal 
of Public Health and the Nation’s Health, Albany 7, N. Y., December 1944, 
pp. 1217-1256. 50 cents.) 

Papers on various aspects of the subject, presented by doctors and other 

experts at a meeting of the American Public Health Association in October 1944, 

together with recommendations of the Association. 


Need for medical-care insurance. Washington 25, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1944. 39 pp.; 
processed. (Bureau memorandum No. 57.) 

Analyzes the need for medical care and the types and costs of existing medical- 
eare services in the United States. Compulsory sickness insurance, according 
to the report, is necessary in order to protect the low-income groups, and should 
be part of the social-security system. 


Principles of a Nation-wide health program. New York 19 (1790 Broadway), 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 1944. 34 pp. 10 cents. 

A joint plan, by 29 well-known physicians, economists, and administrators, 

for a Nation-wide system of medical care through contributory health insurance. 


Sickness benefits and group purchase of medical care for industrial employees—s 
selected annotated bibliography. By Dorothy Dahl. Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton University, Industrial Relations Section, October 1944. 28 pp. (Biblio- 
graphical series No. 76.) 30 cents. 
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Migrants and Migration 


Migrant war workers in Newark. Newark, N. J., Housing Authority of the City 
of Newark, 1944. 31 pp., ilus. 

Results of a survey undertaken to find out the housing needs of war workers 
who had migrated to Newark. In addition to the data on housing conditions 
the report shows the origin, sex, age, color, family composition, and occupational 
skills of the migrants. 


The urban status of rurcl migrants. By Howard W. Beers and Catherine Heflin. 
(In Social Forces, Baltimore, Md., October 1944, pp. 32-37. $1.) 
A study of rural migrants in Lexington, Ky., giving comparisons with the urban- 
reared population. he authors suggest the desirability of studies of this nature 
in other places. 


0 Departamento Nacional de Imigragao, [Brazil]. By Adalberto Mario Ribeiro. 
(In Revista do Servico Publico, Departamento Administrativo do Servicgo 
Pdblico, Rio de Janeiro, May 1943,.pp. 53-72; map, chart, illus.) 

Detailed account of the National Immigration Bureau of Brazil, showing its 
ovisions for reception of aliens, operation of the National Immigration and 

Folonisation Council, and present-day services to immigrants, especially rubber 

workers in the Amazon valley. Also gives statistics of immigration from 1884 

to 1941, by country of origin. 


Personnel Management 


Employee counseling —a supplementary list of references. Washington 25, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Library, November 1944. 13 pp.; processed. 


The handbook of industrial ara By May Smith. New York 16, Philo- 
5 


sophical Library, 1944. 304 pp. ‘ 
Subjects discussed include fatigue in industry, the working environment, find- 
ing the job for the person and the person for the job, time and motion study, 
temperaments, and absenteeism. 


Personnel problems of the post-war transition period. By Charles A. Myers. New 
York 17, Committee for Economic Development, 1944. 54 pp. 
Study of plans made to meet the personnel problems of the post-war transition 
period, based on the experience in this field of 32 manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing companies. 


Personnel and welfare officers in industry: What they do. Canberra, Australia, 
Department of Labor and National Service, Industrial Welfare Division, 
1944. 4pp. (Leaflet No. 7.) 


Population 


Highlights of population shifts, based on ration book number 4 registration. Wash- 
ington 25, U. S. War Food Administration, Office of Distribution, 1944. 
46 pp., maps, charts; processed. 


Estimates of population growth in California, 1940-50. Sacramento 14, State 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 1944. 76 pp., maps, 
charts; mimeographed. 

A note on the trend of population and the labor problems of the U. S. S. R. By 
Alexander Baykov. (In Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, 
W. C. 2, 1 106, Part 4, 1943 (issued in September 1944), pp. 349-359; 
map. 10s.). 

Analysis of population growth in the Soviet Union from 1914, with special 
attention to the 13 years between the 1926 and 1939 censuses. Labor supply and 
demand and influences that will affect the post-war labor situation are discussed. 
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Post-War Reconstruction 


Problems of mobilization and reconversion. First report to the President, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, by the Director of War Mobilization an, 
Reconversion. Washington 25, U. 5. Office of War Mobilization and Re. 
construction, January 1, 1945. 58 pp., charts. 

It is stated that an understanding of the problems of mobilization for war anq 
of the later transition from war to péace requires a review of major accomplish- 
ments during the war and a comparison of these accomplishments with those of 
normal times. Much of the report is therefore devoted to summaries of thi. 
nature. The discussion of the wartime record, and of problems of continveq 
mobilization and of reconversion, relates to major fields of. the domestic economy 
and includes a section on foreign economic operations. : 


Fruits of victory—poverty or plenty. Detroit 2, Mich., International Union 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer. 

ica, UAW-CIO, Education Department, 1944. 58 pp. (Publication No. 36) 

15 cents. 
Mustering out war workers. (In Modern Industry, New York, December 15, 1944 
pp. 49, 50, et seq. 35 cents.) 
Survey of the problems facing industry in the reconversion period after ‘‘\_f 
day”’, with suggestions looking toward their solution and information on lay-off 


policies that are being adopted by some companies. 


Post-war economic society: Addresses delivered at the third series of conferences of the 
Institute on Post-War Reconstruction. Edited by Arnold J. Zurcher and 
Richmond Page. New York, New York University, Institute on Post-War, 
Reconstruction, 1944. 306 pp. $3.50. 

Topics covered by the addresses included cooperative societies, organized labor. 
education problems, outlook for the serviceman, the cartel problem, group medica! 
practice, and population shifts in the United States. 


Problems of reemployment and retraining of manpower during the transition from war 
to peace—a selected, annotated bibliography. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Section, 1944. 26 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Bibliographical series, No. 75.) 

The readjustment of manpower in industry during the transition from war to peace— 
an analysis of policies and programs. By Helen Baker. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 1944. 112 pp. (Re- 
search report series, No. 71.) $1.50. ; 

Deals with the plans and programs of a group of companies reporting through 

rsonal interviews or correspondence in 17 States and 14 principal industrics. 

he main topics discussed are the organization and extent of company planning, 
transitional adjustments in the present labor force, and the employment and re- 
employment of veterans, including the handicapped. 


Red Wing looks ahead: The economic impact of the war on a Minnesota community, 
with a forecast of* post-war conditions. By Roland 8. Vaile. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944. 29 pp. (Community basis for post- 
war planning, No.1.) 50 cents. 

The first number of a series described as having been designed to provide the 
citizens of Minnesota with information of use in making individual and con- 
munity plans for the post-war period. The series deals primarily with problems 
of readjustment of a local character, to be solved by the community, and the pro- 
cedure followed is to suggest methods for analyzing the problems involved and for 
aiding in the compilation of significant factual materials. 

The transformation of war plant to peace needs {in Australia]. By J. S. Storey. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, in association with Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 29 pp. (Realities of reconstruction, No. 6.) 6d. (25 
cents, Steckert & Co., New York 3.) : 

Report of the Cotton Board Committee to inquire into Post-War Problems, submitted 
to the president of the Board of Trade,{Great Britain], January 1944. {London”), 
1944. 55 pp. 2s. ) 
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Production 


Measurement of industrial production since 1939. By Frank R. Garfield. (In 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Washington 6, December 
1944, pp. 439-454; charts. $1.50.) 

A deseription of the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production, 
with definitions of what the index measures and an explanation of how the meas- 
urement is made, ‘ 


— 
The War Production Board administrative policies and procedures. By John Lord 
O’Brian and Manly Fleischmann. (In George Washington Law Review, 
Washington 6, December 1944, pp. 1-60. ($1. 
Summary of the steps taken by the War Production Board to control and 
regulate American industry for purposes of war production, and the bases of 
authority under which the Board operates. 


Fifth census of Y pag nem lin Great Britain], 1935—final summary tables. [Lon- 
don], Board of Trade, Statistics Department, 19447]. 52 pp. 
Shows employment, output, and total wages paid. 


Outwork. London, Ministry of Production, 1944. 23 pp., illus. 
Discusses conditions under which the outwork method may be profitably 
utilized, and describes various types of outwork (work done outside the factory) 


in Great Britain. 
Social Security 


Designing a company pension plan. New York 17, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 1944. 16 pp. (Studies in penananel panes, No. 67.) 
Three round-table papers given at a meeting of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board in September 1944: Approach to pension planning; Trends in company 
pension plans; Federal regulation of pension plans. 


Dismissal pay provisions in union agreements. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, October 1944. 18 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 
The major part of this report was published in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January 1945 (pp. 47-57). 


Family allowances—-an instalment of social security. By George F. Davidson. 
in Canadian Welfare, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, July 15, Septem- 
ber 1, and October 15, 1944, pp. 2-6, 6-11, and 11-17, respectively. 25 
cents each.) 

Part I deals with the historical background of Canadian discussions of family 
allowances and gives an analysis of the bill for these subsidies; Part II is concerned 
with the social implications of family allowances; and Part III takes up adminis- 
trative and other aspects of such allowances. 


Public-assistance goals: Recommendations of the Social Security Board. (In Social 
Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington 25, November 1944, pp. 2-8. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25.) 

Recommendations for improvement of State public-assistance legislation, in 
the 1945 legislative sessions, sent by the Federal Social Security Board to State 
public-assistance agencies. 

Financing relief in Pennsylvania since 1930. By Randall8. Stout. State College, 
Pa., Pennsylvania State College, Bureau of Business Research, 1944. 21 
pp.; mimeographed. (Bull. No. 11. 

Review of the volume of unemployment and special types of public aid in 
Pennsylvania, Federal and State expenditures for public relief, methods used by the 
State to finance its relief program, and number of persons receiving the different 
types of assistance. 

Report of the New Zealand Social Security Department for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1944. Wellington, 1944. 4 pp. 

Summarizes new social-security legislation in New Zealand and operations 
under the social-security system. 
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Poland’s social progress. (In Polish Facts and Figures, Polish Governmen; 
Information Center, New York 22, November 25, 1944, pp. 1-32; map, ij|ys 

10 cents.) 
Account of the development of social security in Poland during the 20 years 
after 1918, with details on protective labor legislation and the social-insurance 
system. There is also a brief discussion of labor conditions under German occu. 


pation. 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings in cotton-goods manufacture during the war years. Washington 25, U.§ 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 13 pp. (Bull. No. 798; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1944.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Doey- 
ments, Washington 25. 


Wages in department and clothing stores, large cities, spring and summer 1943. 
Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 12 pp. (Bull. No 
801.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. _ 


Comparative analysis of the rates of earnings and conditions of work of the merchant 
marine personnel on foreign flag and United States vessels. Washington 25 
U. 8. War Shipping Administration, Labor Agreements Division, November 
15, 1944. 39 pp. and 2 folded tables; mimeographed. 

The data were largely compiled from collective-bargaining agreements in effect 
in the 16 countries included in the study. Information is given regarding both 
“officers’”’ and “‘ratings’’, corresponding to licensed and unlicensed personnel, re- 
spectively. The rates paid are given in United States currency, on the basis of 
international exchange rates. It is stated that the comparisons should not be 
viewed as indications of the real value of wages in the different countries. 


Municipal salaries in Massachusetts, 1943. Boston, Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers Associations, 1944. 32 pp. 
Statistics of average annual salaries in selected positions, all cities, 1940, 1942, 
1943, and for individual cities, 1943. 


Annual salary ordinance, 1944-45, and salary standardization ordinance, City and 

County of San Francisco. San Francisco, Board of Supervisors, 1944. 105 pp. 

Text of annual salary ordinance, for year ending June 30, 1945, with list of jobs 
and regular hours at each job, and compensation schedules. 


Cost-of-living salary adjustment plans for municipal employees (including model 
charter provisions). By J. M. Leonard and Rosina Mohaupt. Detroit 26, 
Mich., Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 1944. 42 pp., chart. 
(Report No. 168.) . 50 cents. 


National War Labor Board wage stabilization general orders and interpretations under 
Executwe Order 9250, Executive Order 9828, and the regulations of the Director of 
Economic Stabilization. Washington 25, U. 8. National War Labor Board, 
Division of Public Information, November 1944. 88 pp. 

Contains general orders Nos. 1 (October 7, 1942) to 38 (October 23, 1944) 
relating to wage and salary rates, wage increases, and other pertinent matters 
that come within the scope of the wage-stabilization program, together with 
interpretations of and questions and answers pertaining to these general orders. 


Studies of the effects of long working hours. By Max D. Kossoris. Washington 25, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. Part 1, 54 pp., charts; Part 2, 40 pp., 
charts. (Bulls. Nos. 791 and 791-A.) 10 cents each, Supérintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. 


Wages in the primary textiles industry in Canada, 1943. Ottawa, Department of 
- - Labor, 1944. 19 pp. (Supplement to Labor Gazette, October 1944.) 
Statistics of wages per hour and working hours per week, by sex and industry 

branch, for Canada as a whole and for specified Provinces, November 1943. 


Daily wages of unskilled Chinese laborers, 1807-1902. By Sidney D. Gamble. 
33 ar Eastern Quarterly, New York, November 1943, pp. 41-73; charts. 
1. 


Report of the Mental Nurses Subcommittee [of the Nurses Salaries Commitice, 
Ministry of Health, Great Britain}. London, 1944. 45 pp. (Cmd. 6542.) 


9d. net. 
Presents a detailéd scale of pay, recommended by the subcommittee, for differ- 


ent categories of attendants in mental hospitals of varying size. 
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General Reports 


Sizty-first annual report of the United States Civil Service Commission, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944. Washington 25, 1944. 24 pp. 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

This report does not summarize the work of the Commission for the ycar 
ending June 30, 1944, but presents a series of recommendations, which the Com- 
mission believes should be put into effect at once, concerning pay of Federal 
Government employees, selection and placement of new employees, reemployment 
of veterans, utilization of present employees, and other matters. Appended to 
the report are various Executive orders, issued during the fiscal vear, on annual 
and sick leave and other matters pertaining to the Federal service. 


Wartime development of the aircraft industry. Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1944. 23 pp. (Bull. No. 800.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25. 
Covers employment trends and distribution, labor turnover, absenteeism, hours 
and earnings, and production trends. 


Ex parte aes v. The five companies: Martial law in Hawaii. By John P. 
Frank. \ n Columbia Law Review, New York, Septeraber 1944, pp. 639-668. 
85 cents. 
Contains an account of the situation of labor under the control of the military 
authorities in Hawaii. 


Labor problems of Africa. By John A. Noon. Philadelphia, University of Renn- 
agg Press, 1944. 144 pp., bibliography. (African handbooks, 6.) 
$1.50. 

The coriclusion is reached that Africa possesses the manpower to meet existing 
requirements and will be able, with wise planning, to provide a labor force for new 
industries if they are of the proper type and suitably located. 


Anuario comercio interior y comunicaciones. Santiago de Chile, Direccién General 
de Estadistica, 1944. 162 pp., charts. 
Includes data on wholesale and retail prices in Chile, cost-of-living indexes for 
Santiago, and food-cost indexes for different Chilean cities, for 1941 and earlier 
years, 


Anuario estadistico de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1941. México, D. F., 
masa de la Economfa Nacional, Direccién General de Estadistica, 1943. 
1071 pp. : 

Matters of labor interest covered in this statistical annual for Mexico include 
occupational distribution of the population, censuses of 1921 and 1930; and, for 
various years up to 1941, labor organizations, industrial disputes, unemployment, 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, average weekly hours of work, wages 
in various industries, wholesale and retail prices, cost of living, and agricultural 
credit societies. 


Growth of industry and aviation in Mexico, 1929-42. (In Commercial Pan America, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, July-August 1944, pp. 1-98; bibliog- 
raphy, maps, charts.) 

A chapter on industrial manpower and wages gives statistics of employment and 
average annual wages in certain Mexican manufacturing industries, 1940—42;a 
comparison of daily wages paid in 1902 and minimum daily wages fixed for 1942— 
43; and statistics of industrial accidents, by years, 1938—41. 

Extracto estadistico del Peru, 1942. Lima, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, 
Direccién Nacional de Estadistica, 1944. ecxxv, 600 pp., charts. 

Statistical compendium of Peru for 1942, with comparisons covering: earlier 
years, with respect to low-cost restaurants; social insurance; employment, hours 
of work, and wages in various industries; unemployment; industrial accidents; 
indexes of cost of living, retail prices, and wholesale prices (down to 1943); produc 
tion; and other matters. 

Welfare in the British colonies. By L. P. Mair. London (and New York 22, 1 
East 54th Street), Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1944. 115 pp. 5s. 

Gives the background of social policy and covers education, labor, health, and 
social welfare. 

The Tasmanian economy in 1948-44. Hobart, State Finance Committee, 1944. 
30 pp., charts. (Studies of the Tasmanian economy, No. 20.) 

Cove is broad, extending to such subjects as national income, population, 


Wages, prices, and reconstruction. 
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